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INTRODUCTION. 



The attempt to enumerate and class errors might at 
first view appear to be merely a waste of time. Truth 
is one and the same, but error appears infinite and ever 
varying \ from its very nature it would SjBem to have no 
limits and no end. But the limits which it has not in itself, 
it receives from the nature of belief, and from the nature of 
the mind. Error, in order to be believed, must include a 
considerable proportion of truth. And errors, in order 
to be received, must either have a similitude to the reality 
of things, or an adaptation to the disposition or state of 
the mind which embraces them. 

Thus, in philosophy, as well as in religion, there are 
only a certain number of outlets by which the mind for- 
sakes the straight way of truth. Hence the same sys- 
tems ^re ever recurring in ikie most distant ages and coun- 
tries. The cosmogonies of the Ionic schools of Philo* 
phy in Greece • are at this day flourishing among the 
Chinese, and the transcendental Pantheism of the £le- 
atic school, has its coimterparts in the writings of the 
Buddhists and the Burmans. And the mind in its nar-* 
row revolution of changes, is ever presenting again the 
same darkened phases of error. 

The origin of all departures from the true religion con- 
sists in the want of spirituality in the fallen mind of man. 
'^ God is a spirit and those that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth f but iii the darkened un« 
derstanding of man, the glory of the divine character is 
soon obscured. He that lives to God, and would retain 
the divine knowledge, must walk by iaith, and not by 
sight. Men, unless renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
walk by sight and not by faith. If a revelation of the 
vnll of God is granted to them, they either forsake it en- 



8 INTEODVCTION. 

tirely, or cover and ccmceal its true impcMrt with vain tra- 
ditions and Ijing fables. 

The first departure from true religion, after the deluge, 
consisted in imperceptiUy substituting a visible object of 
worship for the fru# and invisible Ood. The visible hea- 
vens, a!nd the spirit that was supposed to animate them, 
received the homage of the early tribes of mankind, (by a 
gradual departure which they themselves scarcely per- 
ceived,) instead of that pure and holy Being, whom 
*| heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain, whom 
tile eye of man cannot behold, and who must be discerned 
and approached by faith alone. This worship of the hea- 
vens, and their animating power, is traced in the texture 
of primitive language, and in the remains of the most 
ancient worship. 

The transition from the worship of the heavens to the 
worship of the heavenly bodies is easy and obvious. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul naturally 
led to the belief that the dead, though divested of their 
grosser body, have not laid aside their cares and sohci- 
tudes fox the living, but that they are^ stiU present with 
their posterity, and are become the protectors of their 
families and of their nations. 

As the heavenly bodies were worshipped either when 
visible in the heavens, or if in the gloom of temples, by 
their emblem, the sacred fire ; so deceased heroes were 
worshipped by rudely carved images or teraphim, and 
hence the origin of idolatry. 

As long as the world was considered merely in parts,, 
these parts alone were deified ; but when philosophy 
arose, the world began to be considered as a whole ; the 
scattered parts and their animating principles were re- 
united, and the separate deities of Polytheism were either 
absorbed into the soul of the world, or considered as ema- 
nations firom the fountain of mind. 

But philosophy tx)ok a second step, and from reducing 
all the portions of the world to two eternal substances, 
matter and mind, reduced these two into one, Mmd 
which alone has real existence, and which becomes mat- 
ter, by defect merely, as it flows dark and languid around 



itB circun^ejreace, Ufeough^Iawiftg {Bffid eoi^gidlk and 8pi- 
lituid at Us cenire or heart \ and hence the EoSAnative 
eyBtoDd. 

Philosophy took a third step, aad considered that that 
which in itself b infinite, and Qne^ can never in reality 
be many and finite ; and that if we do not perceive 
in all things the one and ahsohite being, tins must 
be attributed to a peculiar illusion, the Maia of the Hin- 
doos; and hence the strict Pantheistic system. 

In the above classes are included all the systems that 
have ever prevailed among nations destitute of revelation. 

When Christianity was proclaimed^ there were two 
ways of receiving it,— either for men to forsake their su- 
perstitions, and their systems of philosophy, &lsely so 
called, and to receive in sincerity " the truth as it is in 
Jesus )" or to endeavour tof<Nrm an alliance between 
Christianity and their former opinions* The latter at- 
tempt gave rise to the early heresies. The Jewish here- 
sies ciH^ted diiefiy in endeavouni^ to preserve the 
authority of Moses and their ancient law, by reducing 
the Messiah and the Christian revelatuHi to the same 
level. The early Gentile or Gnostic heresies consisted 
in attempting to incorpcnrate Christianity with that mo- 
dification oi the Emanative system then prevalent in 
.the west of Asia. The Gnostic philosophy consisted in 
the belief of the stream of existence flowing from its di- 
vine fountain through a number of personifications, such 
as life, light, and wisdom, which they named .£ons, till 
it reached its dark and impure termination in becoming 
matter ; or in beings possessed of those malignant qua- 
Hties which union with matter was supposed to occa- 
sion. And the whole oi ihet practical religion and phi- 
losophy consisted in endeavouring to escape from matter, 
and in purifying the heavenly spark within them, that it 
might return to the ohginal soiuce of light. 

After the Gnostics had perished, less by the opposi- 
tion of Chiistians than by the powerful arms of Por- 
phyry, who attaojced both Christianity and Gnosticism 
at once, the heresies among Christians arose chiefly 
ftom the wish to explain and ascertain the doctrine of the 
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Thnitj, and the eqnftUty or inferiorit j of the three Per- 
SODS, by the help of the philosophy most prevalent in 
those days. And, accordingly, their reasonings concern- 
ing the Trinity, and the various disputes that occurred in 
consequence, proceed chieiy upon some modificatien of 
the Emanative system. 

But, while Gentile philosophy was thus distracting 
the learned, Gentile superstition was making rapid in- 
roads tipon the vulgar. In addition to the high myste- 
ries of Christian Pantheism, there were also introduced 
the mummeries of a Christian Polytheism. Popery, 
which is merely baptized Paganism, began to rear its 
head, and to replace the ancient idols under new names. 

In the Mysticism of the dark ages, we have a milder 
Pantheism united to the doctrines of Christianity, and, 
in the midst of many mistakes, often breathing senti- 
ments of true and fervent piety. 

The Reformation was a gradual work ; the whole 
body of error was not cast off at once, but one error was 
rejected €Cfter another. Of course, the sooner the refor- 
mation in any country catne to a standi the more nume- 
rous were the errors that were retained. The reformers 
are, however, superiolr to their disciples ; they were more 
freed from the trammels of human authority, and ap- 
pealed more directly to the very words of Scripture* 
Scholastic theology and artificial systems began to revive 
amongst the reformed, perhaps a good deal from the ex- 
ample and influence of Melanchton, the first systematic 
writer among the reformed, whose genius was of a 
tamer cast, though his scholarship was great, and who, 
too submissive to former authority, wanted the fervid and 
commanding mind of Luther, or the philosophic under- 
standing of Calvin. 

The freedom of the reformation gave rise to the lati- 
tudinarian theology, and the self-entitled rational divines, 
falsely so called, — men who misinterpreted the maxim, 
that the Scriptures could contain nothing contrary to 
reason, and supposed that the Scriptures were to retain 
nothing which was contrary to their ignorance and pre- 
judice. That a truth should be agreeable to reason, is 
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one thing, and that it shcmld be agreeable to the reason' 
ing of every shallow thinker^ is another. True theolo- 
gy is confiurinable to reason enlarged and enlightened by 
levelatioaEi ; but rational theology, as it is called, con* 
forms itself to the reasonings and the mistakes of each 
individual, and changes its shape continually, like a 
cloud blown by the wmd. Rational theology at its birth 
is Arminianism ; in its growth it passes through ihe dif- 
ferent shades of Arianism ; and its short-lived maturity 
is Socinianism. While Socinianism itself is handing 
over its pupils, with more rapidity than it receives them, 
to the inner school of infidelity ; and infidelity, without 
any stable tenets of its own, is accelerating the pro- 
gress of the initiated, through ito slight variety of 
changes, towards total scepticism or Atheism ; and the 
want of all principles or belief is predisposing the mind 
to the reception of any tenets that may present them- 
selves, however absurd, in order to fill up the rayless and 
hopeless vacancy of unbelief 

With respect to the ecroiB in religious belief which 
are peculiar to the present time, we may remark, that 
they are very insignificant, when compared with those 
of ancient times. They are the ofispring of men who 
possess no great . vigour of mmd or originality of 
thought. They proceed from narrow views of the 
truth, and are more reprehensible for exaggeration than 
for falsehood. The old errors are in a sickly and declin- 
ing condition; they are chiefly believed because they 
have been frequently repeated, and because it is conve- 
nient to hold them. There is much that is promising in 
the present appearance of things, whenever the truth 
shall be brought to* bear with a divine energy upon the 
world at large. The fastnesses of &lsehood, as well as 
the strong holds of tyranny, are mouldering away ; and 
many circumstances and events appear to be forwarding 
that great change, when the knowledge of God and of 
the ^viour shal overspread the world as widely as the 
light of day. 
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RISE OF POLYTHEISM AND PANTHEISM* 



I. Fragments of the true Reli^n among the Hea- 
then. 

.n. Worship of the YisiUe Heavens and of the Ele- 
ments. 

lU. Worship of Deceased Ancestors. 

rV. Complex and Mythdogical Worship. 

y. External Polytheism and Internal Mysteries. 

VI. Ottt^ and Innar Hiilo^^hy. 

YII. Emanation and Pantheism. 

Vin. The World by Wisdom knew not God. 

IX, The true Notion of Creation peooliar to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 



ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION. 



PART I. 

I. Traces of primeval revelation, and of the wor 
ship of the true God, are found dispersed in scattered 
fragments over the habitable earth. Even tribes 
so rude as to be enumerated among the instanoes of 
men who had no religion, are yet discovered, from 
subsequent information, to retain vestiges, however 
faint, of the primitive condition of man. These 
fragments of ancient knowledge are striking in 
themselves, but would appear much more wonderful 
if they were carefriUy collected and reunited by seme 
skilfrilhand. 

Works upon this subject are suffici^itly nume- 
rous, but in general they receive every thing with- 
out discrimination, and the gross credulity with which 
they are written, has thrown considerable discredit 
upon the whole subject. 

Recollections of the principal events of antedi- 
luvian history may be clearly and easily traced, pnd 
the deluge itself, as might be expected, holds a very 
prominent place in universal tradition. The crea- 
tion of the world; paiadise, or the golden age ; the 
fall of man, or the loss of his first happy state ; the 
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14 RISE OF POLYTHEISM AND PANTHEISM^ 

wickedness of the antediluvians, and their almost 
universal destruction by a deluge, are rumours of 
past events which have reached the new as well as 
the old world ; and which, in the language of the 
old poet, are ever sounding over earth and sea. 
These traditions gradually assume a greater consis- 
tency, and more neaily resemble the truth in propor- 
tion as we approach the ancient abodes of inankind 
in the east. The Syrians, as we see by Lucian. 
preserved a very accurate account of the deluge, and 
commemorated the escape of the remnant of the 
race who were preserved by him whom the Greeks 
call Deucalion, in his ark, along with the inferior 
animals who entered by pairs. Nor less accurate is 
the account which Ovid gives of the creation of the 
world in wonderful accordance with the Scriptures ; 
an account which appears to be derived from the 
early tribes which peopled Greece and Italy, united 
to noticea received from the Phenicians. Each 
quarter of the world had its m5rthological gardens, 
and the golden age appears partly as the state from 
which man had fallen, at other times, as the happy 
condition to which he was to be restored. There 
are also many traditions current respecting the 
Deity, and the divine government of the world, of 
which Plato has preserved several samples, that may 
be traced to early revelation, though they are more 
disfigured, as may be supposed, than recollections 
that relate to the events of history. Even in posi- 
tive rites, as in the respect attached to the seventh 
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day, and most of all, in the observance and mannei* 
of saciifice, there are marked and striking ccmnex- 
ions between the various tribes of mankind. .It is 
observable, that after the deluge, when the human 
race were separated and dispersed, their traditions 
also separate, and each nation ^mraences a series of 
fables of its own. 

II. But though mankind separated, they all car- 
ried along with them the same evil heart of unbe- 
lief, an equal proneness to sense, and tendency to 
forget the true and living God. They had within 
them the same Acuities, and without them the 
same nature. The course of error had thus a won- 
derful similarity in its rise and progress, as much so 
as if the first nations had proceeded with common 
consent, and a premeditated design, to the adoption 
of those superstitions which spread one universal 
cloud over the Gentile world. 

In worshipping God, men, from a variety of rea> 
sons, naturally turn to the heavens, and, under the 
name of heavens, they as naturally blend together 
three distinct abodes, — ^the expanse of the air, — ^the 
space in which the stars revolve, — ^and the resi- 
dence of the blessed spirits and holy intelligences, 
where God pecidiarly manifests his presence. From 
this last impcHTt of the term, God and the heavens 
are united in speech, and, in some degree, in imagi- 
nation. Even the Scriptures make use of the word 
heavens in this point of view, where it is said to 
Nebuchadiiezzar that his kingdom should be re- 
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etored unto him '< after that thoa shall have known 
that the heavens do rule." Thus the Uaotding of 
the visible heavens with obscure notions of the 
^iiji g&ve rise to the first corruption of religion. 
Such is the worship, still prevalent in China, of 
Tien, or the heavens, wheie there is no clear dis- 
tinction between the visible object and the divine 
pi;mci|de which is supposed to dwell in it, and to ani- 
mate it. Such is the Jupiter of the ancient Etrus- 
cans. ^' Aq>ice hoc sublime candens quern invocant 
pmnes Jovem,"* and such the Deity of the still 
earlier Pelasgians, whom ihey invoked as the dweller 
in ^ther, and the driver of the clouds. 

The transition was very ancioit from woishipping 
the heavens in general to the worship of the sun as 
the eye of nature, the source of light and heat, the 
moon, the sofi^ied image of hb .brightness, and his 
kindred lights the stars. As the Pelasgians, the most 
ancient tribe of the Greeks, worshipped the Mther, or 
the shining firmament above them, so the Dorians, 
perhaps the next in antiquity, were peculiarly devoted 
to the religious service of Apollo and Diana, the sun 
and moon, and as the one is communicant, and the 
other recipient of brightness and power, the distinc- 
tion of the active and passive nature was introduced, 
and they became male and female deities. 

The sun^ or universal fire, like the Egyptian 
Osiris, became the representative of active power ; 

* Behold this lofty and bright e^anse, involved by all as Jupi- 
ter. 
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the moon, the lower air, or the eardi, like im, de- 
noted the passive, nature. 

In addition to the heavenly bodiesj the whole of 
e^jstenoe was first personified, and then worshipped. 
^' Wherever there was mc^icm. there was soul," accord- 
ing to the maxim of Thales. The earth, as the 
giver and support oi existence, was early adored as 
the universal parent, feeding lier unnumbered off- 
spring at unhumbesred breasts. While the Pheni- 
cians, or whoever first ventured upon the wat^s, 
finding new ligents disposing of the lives and for- 
tunes of men, ofiSsred up their vows to the pr<^itious 
or adverse wiimIb, and their homage to the dark and 
recess power of the sea. 

Thus the migfaty blank of inanimate nature was 
filled throughout with passion And intdtligiaBM^ and 
the mind of man, in the mirror of the universe, be- 
held its own image reflected back wherever it titrned 
its view, but mubiptied, and magnified, aiid beau- 
tffied. 

ni. A second source of Mse religion, and tiie 
oiigin of idle worship, ix)nsisted in the Y&ae^ntixm 
paid to the souls of deceased ancestors. This super- 
stition is generally, by the bedt authorities, considered 
as more recent than the adoration of the heavens. 
It is, however, of very ancient origin ; and at first, 
it is pf obalde, it was scarcely to be considered as 
idolatry, but began in some superstitious respect to 
rude images made in remembrance of the deiad. 
Such appeared to be the state of Laban's family, 

2* 
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who acknowledged the true (rod, though a supersti- 
tious and culpable homage towards the domestic 
images of their ancestors was evidently springing up 
among them. Such, no doubt, was the origin of the 
teraphim among the Jews as well as of the household 
gods among the Gentile nations. Though generally 
small as well as rude in their carving, one of these 
teraphim, which was placed by Michal in the room 
of David, must have been about the size as well as 
the shape of a human figure. 

Everywhere the souls of ancestors, like the demons 
of the Greeks, or disembodied intelligences of ancient 
heroes, were thought to watch over the welfare of 
their descendants ; invisible, as Hesiod observes, in air 
or mist, but bringing speedy help to the virtuous, 
and punishment to the wicked. 

The progress from being the guardian of a family 
to becoming the protecting deity of a natioa was 
easy ; when an individual was advanced to the sove- 
reign power his household idols shared in his plun- 
der and prosperity. Again, when a conqueror died, 
his troops still felt themselves led on by his spirit to 
victory; he naturally became their guardian deity, 
and new battles fought successfully after vows had 
been offered up to him, enlarged the supposed sphere 
of his power, and added new attributes to his divinity. 
The deified heroes made continual encroachments 
on the first religion, till both became blended together, 
or till, as happened in Egypt, some early Phaeton 
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usurped the chariot of the sun, and drove, with a 
mortal arm, the coursers of the day. 

lY. A striking instance of complex superstition, 
fkom the blending hero-worship with the adoration of 
the heavenly bodies, is found in the Grecian Hercules, 
who, among the Egytians and the Phenicians, was 
the midsummer sun, in the fulness of his strength, 
personified along with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
or the monthly labours of his annual revolution. 
The Hercules of the Greeks appears, from Homer, 
to have been a piratical adventurer, one of the early 
sea-kings of the Grecian seas, whose descendants and 
numerous IbDowers became, after some generations, 
the conqu^ors and kings of a number of little states. 
Hence the fame of their ancestor grew great with 
the successes of his posterity; and the contrast is very 
striking, in the Odyssey, between the ancient and 
genuine text, which represents him as a noble and 
heroic shade in Elysium, and the spurious and addi- 
tional verses which pay their court to the HeracUdee, 
by describing him as a demi-god in the heavens. 
The flattery of after-times has so inextricably con- 
founded the human hero with the celestial patron 
whose name he bore, that it is impossible exactly to 
say where the true labours of Hercules end, and 
where the mythological labours of the heavenly 
Hercules begin. 

But Polytheism was not only diversified by the 
union of two separate sources of superstition ; it 
was still Heurther enriched by a diversity of personi- 
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fications, and the mtrodaction of. a complexity of 
emblems. Thus the sun became a variety of deities, 
according to the diflferent aspects in which he was 
viewed. The vernal sun became the in&nt Horus^ 
OS Hercules was the sun in his strength ; at the ap- 
proach of winter, the distant and feebler luminary 
was worshipped as the dying Adonis, or at the win- 
ter solstice lamented as the dead Osirig. And, to be- 
stow a still greater diversity upon the emblems which 
denoted their principal deity, the priests of the Nile 
gave the figure of every sign into which he enteied 
to the sun ; so that every new month afforded a new 
deity. Thus, upon entering Aries, the sun was 
worshipped as a ram, and was distinguished as Am- 
mon. On entering the constellation Taunis, he was 
worshipped as a bull, and became the celebrated Apis. 
The variety of deities now produced were placed 
under one head, and subjected to one celestial king. 
Power tends to unity, in thought, as well as in fact : 
and one of the deified objects in nature was natu- 
rally considered as supreme. This supremacy, the 
generality of nations placed in the splendour and 
beneficence of the sun ; while some tribes on the 
coast, more dependent upon the ocean, considered 
that as the divinest of beings which subjects to the 
eye, even of sense, the image of the multiform In- 
finite — ^immensity in space, in number, in duration, 
and in degree — ^the unbounded expanse of innu- 
merable waves, and everlasting motion impressed 
by immeasureable power. 
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The itimge of piywer is, in some measure, pto- 
doctive of fear, and fear would work upon imagi- 
totioB. The energies which were at first dim ah- 
straotiiMasdiffiised through the elements, wa» brought 
by imagination nearer to nian, were invested with 
the human Ibrm, and actaflcted- by human passions. 
T%e pocKe conqdetad what the minds ci the com- 
munity had beigun, and nothmg remained to the 
deities ot the di^nents in whidi they arose, except 
the ^nblemis of thism. The power of heaven stiU 
retained his thunderbolt, and the power of the sea 
his earthi-ahaking trident. 

Y. The cconi^bioatied superstitions of the Gentiles 
were, in many nations, rendered more intricate and 
perplexing by the institutiim of a num^mis heredi- 
tary priesthood. Tys is one cause of the diflferenee 
between the mythology of Greece and of several 
nations of the east. Where mythology was nursed 
by poetry, it became plastic and imaginative also ; 
where it was modelled by the priesthood, it was 
dark, cumbrous, and over-wrought with emUems. 
The system of hieroglyphics added both to the num- 
ber and to the fiEmtastic and monstrous shapes of the 
Egyptian idob. 

To the priesthood may also be traced the exist- 
ence of an inner and of an outer religion ; gross 
superstitions presented to the vulgar, and more re- 
fined mysteries reserved for the initiated. Amongst 
sinq^ tribes, where there is no regular priestbx)d, 
there is nothing comjdex in the rites of worship. 
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and little consisteiicy in the scheme of bdief ; their 
temples and images are rude and unfrequent ; they 
worship nature when visible and present to their 
senses, and make scarcely any use of representative 
symbols. These are introduced with temples, and 
are necessary in a service no longer carried on in 
the face of nature. These emfaietns, when once 
introduced, are continually increasing in numbers 
and complexity, and are mistaken by the people 
for new deities ; while the hereditary priesthood pre- 
serve among themselves the reasons for which these 
varied representations were contrived. The priest- 
hood seem alwa3rB to have been aware of the origin 
of hero-worship, and of the political motives on ac- 
count of which their deceased kings and legislators 
were admitted among the number of the gods. 

It was through the priests of Egypt that the Gre- 
cian travellers learned that the adoration of the 
heavenly bodies was the original worship of that 
country as well as of the other nations of. antiquity ; 
and several reformers of Pol)rtheism seemed desii'ous ' 
to hs^ve brought back the superstitions of thek 
country to the primitive model. On this plan most 
of their idols would have been discarded, the homage 
paid to dead men would have been restricted, and 
the sun, moon, and stars would have been considered 
as supreme, and alone truly divine. This is proba- 
bly the utmost that the largest and most enlightened 
minds among the Gentiles, and who most lamented 
ihe immorality of their mythology, and the conup- 
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lion of their principles^ would have done for the mass 
of their countrymen ; though those who were mi- 
tiatedin the mysteries w^re instructed, (in an erro- 
neous and confused sense,) in the unity of the divine 
Being. The mysteries appear to have consisted in 
communicating to a certain portion of the popula- 
tion those views which the priesthood, and the le- 
gislators who had been initiated by the priesthood, 
entertained upon the religion and the superstition of 
their country. 

Unfettered by the rights and bibles which they 
were inculcating upon others, and abounding in lei- 
sure and tranquillity, the sacred caste of Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and India, appear to have laid the first founda- 
tions of speculative philosq>hy. They had enlarged 
the worship of the sun into the adoration of the uni- 
versal fire, or active principle which pervades exist- 
ence. They considered nature not in detached parts, 
guided b}^ a variety of diflerent mind^, but as one im- 
mense whole actuated by one common soul, of which 
other minds were but poitions and emanations. 
Thus, in the Orphic hymns which, if not so ancient 
as once supposed, yet retrace very ancient opinions, 
a complete identity is asserted between the most 
dissimilar deities ] to the eyes of the initiated all the 
gods are blended into one, and Jupiter, Juno^ and 
Neptune, With the rest, like mere phantoms of mist 
and transient exhalations, break and dissolve into 
the original and all pervading Mind. The souls of 
men they considered as rays from that Mind im~ 
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prisoned in dark earthly bodies, ivhich could only 
escape and recover their former liberty by keeping 
themeelTes pure . from the contanuniilion of matter. 
This doctrine, though dimly and imperfectly traced 
out, seems to have given the first notion of purga- 
tory, so beautifully developed by Tirgil, and so pro< 
fitaUy maintained hy the Church of Rome. 

Thus the unity of the Deity, and the purification, 
along with the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, formed the prominent topics in the ancient 
mysteries^ 

YI. As the priesthood had an outward atid in- 
ward religion, so the philosophers had an outward 
and an inward ptulosophy. PhSosophy began ex- 
actly at the point where the more refined systems of 
superstition ended. The earliest corruptions of re- 
ligion consisted in assigning animating principles, or 
souls, to the elements, and the separate potions of 
nature. The latter, and more elaborate superstition 
of the priesthood was founded on the belief of one 
universal soul actuating the whole of nature. From 
this point the earliest speculations of Grecian philo- 
sophy commenced ; at least that branch of it which 
was derived from the Egyptian. Thales, and his 
successors, held a mundane soul, that is, a soul im- 
mersed in matter, and actuating it from within,- 
and it was not till the time of Anaxagoras that the 
doctrine of a supramundane soul was maintained, 
that is, of a soul actuating matter from without, un- 
confined, impassive, and immaterial. 
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Hithaio two prinGiples w^re admitted hi nature 
independent, self-originating^ and ever-existing, Mat- 
ter and Blind. B«t the higher philosophy of the 
east went a step further, and sin^Ufying the theory 
c^ ezistenee^ admitted but one original princi{de, 
Mind, of which Matter was the dsa^ ana} d0g^:ierate 
offiapring ; Mind being the bd^t eentre and fount of 
all things, but becoming gross and dim as it flowed 
at a distance from its source. This system of ema- 
nation prevailed over the east, and was introduced 
amongst the Greeks by Pythagoras. In his school 
it underwent some slight modifications, till at last, 
among the elder fjeatic sect, it passed into a still 
higher system, that of strict Panthei&sn, which not 
only does net ^tdmitof ibore than one principle, but 
excludes any other being than what arises from vi 
sionary and deceptive appearances, excepting only 
the one absolute and universal existence. Panthe- 
ism again passed into transcendental atheism, and 
became similar to many systems which stiU prevail 
in the east. The one existence being considered as 
above the reach of our comprehension, and being 
every way infinite, is afSrmed to be without attri 
butes and modifications, and thus to have as little 
affinity with mind as with matter. Hence the first 
cause has been termed an infinite nothing. These 
doetrines passed on the one side into the ab^Kitute and 
universal scepticism of Pyrrhonism, and on the other 
into the opposite syt^em of atomic atheism, which, 
going 1^0 the contrary extreme, admitted of no exist 
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ence.but that which came xinthin the sphere of the 
senses. 

Thus the world by wisdom knew not God; the 
more they reasoned the more they departed from 
the truthi "When they knew God, they glorified 
him ndl as God, neither were thankful, but becanie 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was dark^ied. Professing themselves to be wise^ 
they became fools." Nothing can be more striking 
than the incongruity and absurdity of the notions 
and arguments of the most eminent mext of anti- 
quity in their attempts to reason on the nature of the ^ 
first Cause. This is exhibited within a short com- 
pass in Cicero's eloquent treatise concerning the na- 
ture of the gods. No doubt their absurdities lose 
nothing by passing through his hands, and had they 
been accompanied by the elaborate trains of reasonr 
ing which led to them, they would have appeared 
more specious than when represented in the naked- 
ness of their ridiculous and jarring conclusions. Still 
these conclusions are presented by Cicero with con- 
siderable accuracy, and with great beauty and spirit ; 
and afford an admirable commentary to St. Paul's 
remarks on Gentile wisdom. 

It is true that Socrates, in his striking and original 
efforts to discover truth, promised to-bring back the 
philosophy of Greece to saner views ; but though the 
genius of Socrates lent its colouring to many of the 
systems which followed him, yet his sobriety of in- 
vestigation had few imitators. Plato added the 
dreams and wondere of Pythagoras to the more prac 
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tical' tenets. of his mastar, and lost himself in his 
fitvourite ideal world, instead of looking at existence 
in its actual condition. Nor were the varying and 
ccmtradictory opinions of Aristotle concerning the first 
Mover, though more destitute of imagination, on 
that account, nearer to the truth. Many of the Stoick 
. di^mas, though sounding high and, plausible con- 
cerning the divine nature, are yet found, when exa- 
mined upon the genuine principles of their philoso- 
phy, to have more show than significance. Nor was 
there any hope of amendment in new systems spring- 
ing up, for the Grecians were continually reasoning 
upon fiUse princijdes, and the more accurately they 
reasoned, the more erroneous and monstrous were 
their conclusions. 

The best and mtost coitect opiniiHOis concerning 
religion which the ancients possessed? were those 
which were handed down to them fix>m remote anti- 
quity, which were celeturated in the writings of their 
moral poets, and which their legislators adopted and 
inculcated in order to give a sanction to their laws. 
These form the outer doctrines of philosophy, and 
are very superior to the tenets of the inner school. In 
these outer doctrines, the philosophers conddered not^ 
what was true, but what was useful ; and they show( d 
themselves much better judges of utility than of truth. 
They were ignorant of the simple demonstration 
which (HToves that general utility and truth must be 
for ever coincident. Hence the pernicious and per- 
plexing division of their' doctrines into the exoteric 
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and esoteric ; the first adapted to the world at large : 
the second hurtful, if genially promulgated, but 
which might be revealed to the few who were de- 
voted to the pursuit of wisdom. Thus in their own 
estimation, their whcde stock of opinions were made 
up of useful errors arwl dangerous truths. But in the 
absence of just principles, as it is more easy to dis- 
cover \vhat is useful than what is true, their si^)pQsed 
errors were often truths, aod tfa^ supposed truths 
were always errors. _ 

Entangled in the web of their own double doc- 
trine ; and at best, by no means remarkable, notwith- 
standing their genius, even in th^r most lucid mo- 
ments, for perspicuity and consisteney, tbey expressed 
themselves so vaguely and figuratively, that they 
leave ample room for the conjectures, disputes, and 
mistakes of commentators. We are principafiy in- 
debted to the vigorous mind and sagacious leaming^ 
of Warburton for first pointing out determinately the 
real opinions of the ancient [^ilosophers respecting 
the nature of the Deity and of the soul, and also for 
placing in tlie dearest tight the ultimate princqde 
lipoii which these reasonings proceeded. 

YII. The philosophy of the ancients took its form 
and character from their entire igncNrance of the 
principle of creation, and from thdr denial of the pos- 
sibility of any other change than a change of form, 
and the giving a new mould to pre-existing matmals. 
Thus whatever had real existence wais eternal, it was 
only the modifications of that existence which were 
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temporary. Hencse the belief that matter and mind 
were both of theih self^fcxlsting and ever-enduring ; 
and hetice, the obvious conclusion, that all finite souls > 
were but rays emitted from the original Mind, and 
would soon return to the ocean from which they had 
been for a moment exhaled. 

But the doctrine of two principles yielded to the 
belief of one principle, as being a more harmonious 
and comprehensive scheme of philosophy, and hence 
Pantheism, or the coHtiddering the universe as God, 
the one and only true existence; has chiefly prevailed 
in all ages and countries where revelation has been 
unknown. 

In the scheme of Pantheism, the great difficulty is 
to account for finite existence ; this has given rise to 
two systems, emahatrve philosophy, and Pantheism 
strictly so called. The emanative philosophy consi^ 
ders all changes as taking place in the divine sub- 
stance itself; but Pantheism considers all changes to 
be merely deceptions, yet it £etib to account for the 
origin of illusion, nor can it explain in what maniler 
this can have any place in the infinite Mind. The 
system of emanation has most generally prevailed ; 
it is not only found in'num^ous schools of philosophy, 
but many of the ancient superstitions have been re- 
modelled on its basis. The my thdiogy bf the Hindoos 
has been recast upon this model by the ancient Bra- 
minical priesthood, while the opposing doctrines of 
Boudh derive their charactpr from Pantheism strictly 
80 called. These systems have reappeared in moderq 
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times, both in the east and in the west, and ha\re given 
rise to peculiar modifications in mystical devotioti^ 
which shall afterwards be noticed. It is thus that 
opinions descend lower and lower in the scale of 
mind, and that the erroiB of ancient genius become 
the heresies of modem sectarians. 

Till. Thus we observe, that the great and ever- 
recurring error of the ancients proceeds from their 
ignorance of creation. The substance of aU things 
they supposed to be necessarily eternal. Forms 
might be changed, \mi essences were for ever the 
same ; and all essences were but one essense, the 
one eternal and unbounded existence. Possessed 
with this false principle, the mote they reasoned 
upoQ it, the deeper they sunk into error ; it haunted 
them on every side, and Uinded them to every sane 
notion of God, of nature, and of themselves. It is 
the view which all reasoners unacquainted with re- 
velation have taken of existence ; and it is the view 
into which men have ever a tendency to relapse 
whenever they trust to their own reason, and are not 
guided implicitly by revelation in their speculations 
concerning the Divine Being. There was not the 
least prospect that the Gentile philosophers could 
ever have shaken off this error, unless they had 
been furnished with a strength not their own. All 
their flights of speculation, all their ceaseless inqui- 
ries and discussions, served only to rivet more firmly 
upon them the maxim that from nothing, nothing 
coidd be produced. No strength of under^^nding 
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availed them to find out the truth ; once depafting 
from the right way, the more rapidly and prosper- 
ously they proceeded, the more inextricably they 
were involved in error ; nor was the prospect brighter 
for any future and distant age. One theory, indeed, 
rapidly gave place to a succeediK^ one ; but. all theo- 
ries "vc^re erected upon the same, false basjs, and 
were merely modifications and expansions of the 
same fundtunental mistake. Nor when invention 
was exhausted, and new i theories ceased to Joe 
brought forw'ard, i^f-as any approach made to the dis- 
covery of the truth. The strength of min^ which 
had expended itself in originality was, in after ages^ 
employed in defending ihe errors of others ; and die 
genius of Greece not only proved that the. highest 
efforts of the human mind, when unassisted firom 
on high, were unavailing to find out the true God,; 
but they also enchained the understandings of other 
nations, and future ages, to submit, in blind acquies- 
cence, to the authority and maxims of Grecian phi- 
losophy. 

If ever truth could have been discovered and ex- 
cogitated by the human mind itself, it must have 
been in the favoured times and situation of Greece ,* 
the human feculties were then in the full stretch of 
exertion, and had reachied the highest point of en- 
thusiasm and power. The Greeks are &x too &- 
vourable a sample of the unassisted understanding 
of man ; they weie placed in peculiar circumstanq^ 
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by Providenee to show that the mind of man, in its 
vcrjr befet estate, is, when trusting to itself^ but empti- 
ness and vanity ; that there is no true knowledge of 
natttre to b^ obtained, except by humble and paitient 
intestigation ;^ and no true knowledge of God, ex- 
cept by child-like docility, and humble attention, to 
what he himself is pleased to reveal. 

Neither iri latter days has the mind of man gain- 
ed in strength, though it has in information ; a^ 
soon as it departs even flow from revelatioii, thoi^Ti 
surrounded on all sides by light, it immediately falls 
into the same darkness, and the same errors. The 
infidel writers in modern times, as we shall after- 
wards have occasion to notice, have run into the 
same absurdities respecting the first Cause, and the 
nature and origin of-existence, without havii^ the 
knowledge and the sagacity of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, to defend and to conceal their blunders. Even 
those who receive revelation, but who presume to be 
wise above what is writt^, the moment they leave 
the inspired record, and speculate upon things which 
are not revealed, share also in the common lot, and 
amply prove, by their weakness and* their errors, 
that it is the Bible, and the Bible alone, where we 
are to find all our information respecting our author 
and our end,-^respecting the- character of God as 
our Judgfe and out Saviour, — ^respecting that heaven- 
ly inheritance which is awaiting every believer in 
the Lord Jesus, aftwr death has removed him from 
(his transitory state. 
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IX. The morcf we coDsifcr the highest efforts of 
tibe hmnan understaiKhiig, the -moire we ahaU per- 
ceire ks feeUeness, aad the nsovow Uimts wiiich 
confiiie it; and the more, also, we shall perceive, 
with ssa^asiiig eiddence, that the SaJptares are the 
word of Ood, and not df man. The very first 
verse of Genesis is impressed wkh the stamp of ite 
divine original; the reception of italoiie would 
have overturned aU the^fundam^ital enors which 
pe^exed Ale philosophy of^ Greece, and not of ' 
Greece only, but of all connlries not enlightened 
by revelaticm. The Jews had oUained the know- 
ledge of thb true God, and with it the principle of 
true philosophy, which considers nature not as a 
necessary existenee, 4>ut as the creature and hand- 
maid of the Ahnighty, and the laws of nature, not 
as the unalterable <X)nditions of being, but as the 
maimer in which unchangeable Wisdom operates 
to confer the highest benefits, and cliearly to ihani- 
fest his preservation and government of the world. 

Here we. may see the tlifference between that 
which is discoverably by reason, and that which is 
demodstrable byreason when oQce discovered. None 
of the reasoners of. Greece, by the force of their na- 
tural powers, wore able to discern that the world 
was not formed out of pre-existing materials, but 
that it received the commencement of its being, as 
well as the mode of it, by the fiat of the Divine 
will. But, after revelation clearly manifested that 
all things were created by God, many Christian 
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PART II. 



lEARLY CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



I. The whole of history, and especially the his- 
tory of religion, is but a commentary on the aliena- 
tion of the fallen mind of man from the truth, and 
on that evil heart of unbelief which is ever seeking 
to depart from the Uving God. The immediate de- 
scendants of Noah, by their speedy forsaking the 
true reUgion, showed how soon an unwritten revela- 
tion is lost; and if rites are preserved, as the rite of 
sacrifice was, they are perpetuated without any just 
reference to the object they were designed to point 
out. And, when the truth is once lost, we perceive 
how vain are all unassisted attempts to recover it, 
even when every surrounding circumstance is most 
favourable. 

The history of the Jews, on the other hand, 
shows the tendency of mankind to depart from a 
written revelation upheld by sensible interpositions 
of Providence, and by manifest displays of Divine 
power. Though the Jewish religion had preserved 
in their purity the doctrines which constituted the 
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primeval revelation given to mankind, with the ad- 
dition of new discoveries of Divine goodness and 
holiness, and though this dispensation, being main- 
tained by permanent writings, as well as by renewed 
intimations of the Divine will, could not be oblite- 
rated from the minds of men in the same manner as 
the patriarchal dispensation, yet the Jews ever showed 
an equal tendency to relapse into the same errors as 
the other nations, though that tendency was con- 
tinually counteracted. There is no proof that the 
Jews ever embraced the idolatry of the Egyptians, 
in its peculiar details ; but, from their proneness to 
sense, finding the extreme difficulty of keeping the 
notion of the Deity in minds immersed in matter, 
and engrossed with the present animal hfe, they 
were ever seeking for some visible representation 
with which to embody the Divine presence. And 
the symbol that most naturally occurred to them 
was that of the ox, as they had seen it worshipped 
in Egypt. They still more easily slid into the Ca- 
naanitish idolatries from first using the high places 
and groves and other sacred resorts of the Ca- 
naanites for their own worship, serving the tine God 
in forbidden places, and then by another step of de- 
fection, exchanging their own rites for the rites 
which had formerly been practised under the same 
groves and upon the same high hills. 

The difficulty which many unbeUevers have in- 
sisted much upon, with respect to the Jews reverting 
tQ an idolatrous worship, while they are asserted to 
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bave had contmual mkades placed before th€m, is 
not of much weight. Miracles are an appeal to the 
senses, and it is not in their nature to counteract the 
over tendency to sensible objects, except as &r as 
they direct the attention of the beholder beyond 
themselves, to tb^ doctrines of which they are a con- 
firmation. Miracles establish indeed the truth of the 
rehgion which they accompany. But it was not 
the truth of their rdigicm which the Jews doubted, 
but its spirituality, from which they declined. They 
were beset, not with sceptical doubts, but with ma- 
terial images, and found a relief from the exercise of 
the high^ faculties of their minds in reposing their 
belief and their trust on what was obvious to their 



It has been considered still more incredible that 
when miracles were said to ceas^, idolatry ceased al- 
so, and that the Jews, deprived of their prophets and 
of supernatural aid and interferences, still continued 
to adhere to the worship of the true God, which wor- 
ship they had foi-saken when miraculously led by 
Moses, and when surrounded by visible interposi- 
tions of divine power. 

But we must recollect that when miracles had 

ceased, many of the causes of idolatry had ceased 
also. The Canaanites were no longer in the land ; 
thdr altars and their rite$ were forgotten. There 
were no ten tribes remaining to establish a pohtical 
idolatry in opposition to the house of Judah. On 
the ccmtrary, the new Samaritans were provoking 
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the Jews to jealousy by their rivalry in the worship 
of Jehovah. It is prosperity which inchnes men to 
novelty, but adversity makes them cling to whatever 
is ancient and national, and above all, fondly, and 
even obstinately to retain their former and peculiar 
opinions, as connected with the remembrances of 
their ancient glory. But even had they been other- 
wise minded, and had their temptations to idolatry 
been as strong as they were weak, the antipathy of 
their Persian lords to the worship of idols was an 
additional inducement to them to reject all visible ob- 
jects of adoration. The Greeks, indeed, wer^ emi- 
nently Polytheists, but before they had become the 
masters of Western Asia, the reverence which they 
paid to their idols had greatly declined, and philoso- 
phy, with scepticism in its train, had been gaining 
ground on the popular belief. 

II. The belief of the Jews after their return from 
captivity, though free from idolatry, wa^ yet infected 
by fables, and corrupted by traditions and the doc- 
trines of men. Where religion does not reform man 
after its own image, and stamp him with a divine 
character, man necessarily brings down religion to 
the Ukeness and level of human infirmity and error. 
Among the Jews, though outwardly strongly attached 
to the religion of Moses, the form of truth alone re- 
mained without its spirit ; and the divine doctrines, 
clouded and concealed by a mass of pretended in- 
terpretations, lost much of their heavenly character, 
ftnd in the carnal mind of the Jews, had their pros- 
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pects and promises fulfilled and terminated by the 
objects and boundaries of this world. In their view, 
the predicted reign of the Messiah was to be similar 
in its nature to the earthly empires which had pre- 
ceded it, and its principal design, as it presented itself 
to their imagination, was fuUy as much to give a 
worldly pre-eminence to the Jews, as to bring in the 
other nations to the knowledge of the true God. 
No wonder they misconceived the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, when even our ex- 
istence after death, and our unmortaUty in the hea- 
venly state, seemed to them similar to our existence 
here, and to be but the endless repetition of the pre- 
sent life. 

When Christianity did not convert such men, 
and give them a new mind, its doctrines, at the best, 
must have been very imperfectly apprehended, and 
seen through the discoloured medium of every pre^ 
judice which then prevailed. Among the Jews of 
our Saviour's time, we may find the type of every 
future heresy concerning his character and person. 
So that all those opposers^ of the truth who insist 
upon the antiquity of their opinions, may indeed 
find their predecessors as ancient as Qhristianity it- 
self. There were those who considered Christ as 
an impostor ; " he deceiveth the people*" Others 
adopted the second alternative of infidelity, and 
esteemed him a wild enthusiast. " He is mad, why 
do you hear him?" Others, with the anti-super- 
naturaUsts of Germany, approved his doctrine aod 

4* 
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his character without admitting his divine authority. 
*^ He is a good man." Others again went as far as 
the Socinians, "He is a prophet." While others, 
with the various shades of Arianism, entertained 
some vague and ill-determined notions of his super- 
human dignity. And all agreed, with the heretics 
of the present day, in admitting as much and as 
little of the truth of Christ's doctrines as suited 
their inclinations or their prejudices, the one taking 
care that the authority of their scribes and doctors, 
the other that the authority of reason, should re- 
ceive no detriment from their belief in the Redeemer. 
in. After the corruptions of Christianity received 
from its many false converts amongst the Jews, the 
next errors were the heresies which sprung from the 
Gnostic jAilosophy. The emanative system, which 
considers all beings as flowing out from the divine 
fountain of existence, had been long and widely pre- 
valent in the east. But Gnosticism is characterized 
by this, that it supposes a succession of derivative 
fountains, through which the stream of Ufe flows 
onwards to the utmost verge of the universe. These 
reservoirs, which receive life from the first fountain, 
in order to dommunicate it to others, are, in the 
Gnostic language, called ^Eons. In what precise 
sense the Gnostics used this Greek term has been 
much disputed, and well may it be so, since there is 
nothing precise in the Gnostic philosophy. But as 
they explained the formation of the world out of the 
divine substance by an emanation or generation, we 
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may suppose, that by JEons, they meant geaemtions 
descending one from another, like the generations of 
men, and continuijaig in a successive series the IcHig 
line of existence. 

By new distributions of these .£ons, by varying 
their numbers, their names, and their situations, 
without any real change in the ground work of the 
Gnostic theory, there was abundant room for the 
idle vanity of the founders of sects, who are ever 
various without invention. Thus in examining the 
variety of Gnostic heresies, there is indeed an abun- 
dance of barbarous names and m^Histrous notions ; 
but the same prmciples are for ever recurring m them 
all, with a disgusting sam^iess of repetition. All 
have the same primal fountain of deity; all have an 
equal succession of male and female Mons ; all have 
the same source and origin of evil. Matter, as being 
the furthest removed from the fountain of being — ^the 
most denuded, of all the divine Parent's offspring, of 
his glorious attributes — ^the dark and sluggish pro- 
duce of mind, was regarded as the source of all defects 
and of evil. The ^on also, who formed this matter 
into shape, and oi^anized it into the world, as it now 
exists, from being nearly allied to the matter on 
which he wrought, was considered as a fallen and 
evil spirit, opposed to the light, and to the Father of 
spirits. 

Hence the.perpetual blasphemy of the Gnostics in 
confounding the Creator of the world with the evil 
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principle ; and the souls which the Creator had in- 
cluded in bodies, were viewed by them as miserable 
captives, restrained by the thraldom of matter, and 
by vice, which is the consequence of union with mat- 
ter, from reascending to their native abodes of purity 
and light. 

These miserable, dreamers, the Gnostics, divided 
Christ and Jesus into two distinct persons, Christ 
they considered as one of the higher iBons, Jesus as 
a lower iBon, and sometimes merely as a man. 
Christ they represented as opposing the designs of 
the Creator of the world, and by an apparent, though 
not a real union with a body, and also by uniting 
himself to Jesus, as having found a way of deliver- 
ance for all those souls who should obey his pre- 
cepts, and extricate themselves from the influence of 
matter. 

From these insane opinions which, however, have 
their root in the emanative system, proceeded the 
blasphemies of the Gnostics against the Creator of 
the world, their abhonence of the Old Testament, 
and their rejection of every portion of the New which 
contained any approving allusion to the Old, and 
also the idolatrous respect which the Gnostics paid 
to the sinners condemned in the Old Testament, as 
if they had been martyrs to the truth, and had, from 
their Gnostic principles, incurred the wrath of the 
Demiurgus or Deity of the Old Testament. To 
such lengths of impiety and absurdity did those 
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Wretched men ptoc6ed, who yet considered know- 
ledge as their own peculiar possession. Gnosticism 
certainly gave considerable trouble and alarm to the 
early Christians. It had long obtained possession of 
the countries of the east ; ii had even infected the 
Jews before the time of Christianity, and was due 
origin of their cabalistical system. It was thus a 
weed which had full possession of the soil. When 
crushed in one direction, it sprang up in another. Its 
appearances were also continually varying, according 
to the different countries from which the Gnostic 
leaders sprung, and the masters which each of them 
followed in philosophy. 

The different sects which may be classed under 
Gnosticism were very widely spread, and from the 
uncouth names by which they are denominated, 
have a truly formidable appearance. Yet the alarm 
that waa excited by their impiety and their activity 
gave to them more than their due importance. It is 
by no means likely that the number of individuals 
who embraced these errors was ever great, though 
they were certainly widely scattered. Neither can 
we properly class the Gnostics as Christians, seeinf 
they did not receive the Scriptures, except very par- 
tially, nor had they any true understanding of the 
doctrines contained in th^m, but are rather to be 
regarded as a set of pretended philosophers, who 
attempted to rear a new structure of their own, by 
the combination of very discordant materials^ 
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It is important always to keep in mind, that many 
who oppose Christianity, and many who corrupt it, 
have never had any notion, however indistinct, of 
what Christianity really is. They have never given 
any serious attention to the subject, and their minds 
are too much pre-occupied with their former errors 
to listen to the truth without blending it with pre- 
conceived opinions. Many infidels, in writing 
against Christianity, have been merely contending 
with the shadows of their own imagination ; and 
several Gnostic writers, when they attempted to give 
a philosophic view of Christianity, seem to have 
made no further acquaintance with it, than to retain 
by rote some df the names and terms that most fire- 
quently occur in the Scriptures, for the purpose of 
mixing them up with the reveries of their ancient 
philosophy. 

IV. The Jewish Ebionites and Nazarenes, and 
the Gentile Gnostics, who formed the great body of 
the early heretics, are not, strictly speaking, to be 
added to the number of Christians, even in profes- 
sion. No one thinks of including the Jewish sect 
of the Essenes among the Greek philosophers, 
though they bonowed more from the philosophy 
of Greece than the Ebionites and the Gnostics did 
from Christianity. As the principal texture of the 
system of the Essenes was of Jewish origin, they 
are very justly included amongst the Jews. For 
the same reason, the Ebionites ought to be esteemed 
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a Jewish sect also, and the Gnofltics to be deemed 
Oentiles rather than Christians. 

But after Christianky had long and widdy pre- 
vailed, those who were acquainted with the revealed 
tiffUhs of Scripture^ began in many instances to at- 
tempt to exjJain the deity of the Saviour, and of the 
I£>Iy S[»rit, sometimes by reasonings, but more- ire* 
quently by the prevalent phiIosq)hy of the day, and 
when they failed to explain these doctrines, they 
next endeavoured to explain them away. One of 
the earliest of these heresies appears to be the Sa- 
b^an, which is much older than SabpUus, whose 
name k takes, and which has survived many an- 
dent errors, and still exists down to the present 
tioies. Vh&wmetj it has never retained any large 
body of £cdlowers ; those who adopt these o{»inieiis 
generally proceeding further and joining other sects 
that are still nu»re reipote from the truth. In the 
first instance, they were denominated partripassians, 
from maintaining that God the Father was so inti- 
mately united to the man Christ Jesus, that he par- 
took of Christ's sufferings on the cross, while, by the 
same union, Christ partook of his divinity. But 
Sabellius, taking lower ground still, as is the usual 
descent of error ; and to avoid the scofis that w^e 
heaped upon Praxeas, and the earliest of these sec- 
taries, for making God the Father suffer upon the 
cross, asserted that it was not God who was united 
to Christ, but a divine eaergy. By thk subterfuge, 
Sabellius avoided some of the arguments that weie 
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directed against his predecessors, but at the same 
time made a nearer approach to the heresy which is 
now called Socinianism. To this low point Sabel- 
lianism was almost entirely reduced by Paul of Sa- 
mosata, whose view of the person of the Saviour 
was Uttle superior to that held by the elder Socinus 
himself. Such is ever the progress of error from 
bad to worse ; each disciple in succession is embold- 
ened by the hardihood of his master, one truth after 
another is cast aside, and nothing is retained of 
Christianity but the name. 

Sabellianism differs from most other sects in not 
rising from any particular system of philosophy-, nor 
did it consist in any strict imion amongst those who 
held similar tenets. It is perhaps too vague and 
shadowy to form proper materials for a permanent 
heresy. But it is only on that account the more 
dangerous. Men of decided piety have often gUded 
into it without being aware that there were de- 
parting from the truth which they had formerly 
maintained. Such was probably the case with Dr. 
Watts ; and Doddridge, if in the latter part of his 
life he did not entertain similar opinions, was too 
little aware of their error and their danger. Still 
more recently, by adopting and promulgating the 
SabeUian views of Dr. Watts in his later years, se- 
veral who were formerly esteemed for their piety, 
gradually departed more and more from sound doc- 
trine, and some appeared altogether to make ship- 
wreck of the faith. 
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The radical tnistake in all these systems, whether 
heretical cm: orthodox, which have embroiled man- 
kind in so many scandalous disputes and absurd 
and pernicious c^inions, proceeds from the disposition 
so natural in man of being wise above what is writ- 
ten. They are not satisfed with bdieving a plain 
declaration of the Saviour, << I and the Father are 
one." They undertake with the utmost presump- 
tion and felly to explain in what manner the Father 
and the Son are one ; but man might as well at- 
tempt to take up the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand as endeavour, by his narrow understanding, 
to comprehend the manner of the divine existence. 

y. An equally vain and still more hurtful atr 
tempt to aceommodate the doctrines of Christianity 
to the pretended wisdom of this world, arose from 
a mixture of emanative philosophy with Chrisrian 
docrines. Origen, whose tenets are vague and dif- 
fusely spread over a multitude of works, but whose 
opinions may be considered as akin to SabelUanissn, 
delivered, however, in a higher strain of expresdon, 
and modified by a loftier philosophy, maintained the 
Son to be the divine vi^sdcMn incarnate, and the 
H(dy Spirit to be the divine Energy. The errors of 
Origen spread widely and quickly through the Chris- 
tian world, and ftU upon a soil weU {»q>ared to pro- 
duce eveiy noxious weed ; for great already was the 
departure from the sim[dii<^y ot the truth ; and 
deep was the ignoiance both of the genuine spirit <tf 
the Scriptures, and of the just extent of the hmnao 
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fiicukies; and many wete the vain dreams from 
{^ilosophy, &lsdy so called, that were mingling 
themselves wHh the discoveries of revelation. The 
errors of Origen, as might have been expected from 
his genios, made a deep impression upon the age, 
and produced other eriors both in those who received 
them and in those who rejected them. Arius, in op- 
position to the errors of.Origen, maintained that 
Christ was disthict from the Father, and that he was 
only the first of creatures. The Arians, in their 
turn, gave rise to the Semi-Arians, with their mis- 
ceflaneous cdlection of almost inconceivable absur- 
dities, several of whom held, that though Christ was 
really a creature, yet that he became of the same 
Essence with God by privilege. Aipongst these Sec- 
tarians, Macedonius distinguished himself in heresy 
by his pertinacious cqpporition to the proper Deity of 
the Holy Spirit 

AH these heretics agreed in rejecting the absolute 
divinity of the Saviour, but agreed in nothing else ; 
diey showed the true nature of ecroty which has no 
consiBlenoy in iigjAff but whose very being consists 
in a continual departure from the truth. Thus 
Ariani^n, which once distracted the Christian world; 
and ranked under its standard so many men of emi- 
neat talents, who agreed together in what they de- 
nied, but differed in what they affirmed, is now itsiif 
nearly eistinct, and has given place to Socinianism, 
wMe Secinlanism appears ready to pi^s ov^ in 
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name as well as ia reality, to the avowed and undis- 
guised enemies of Christianity. 

YI. Heresies, however, are not GooJGned to the 
heterodox. While the Arians and Semi-Arians 
were eorrupting the truth by every subtilty of argu- 
ment and ingenious perversion of terms, the ortho- 
dox all the while were dogmatizing about the divine 
nature with a profusion of words, which either had 
no meaning) kx were gross mistakes, or inapphcaUe 
metaphors when applied to the infinite and spiritual 
existence of God. And not ccmtent ^with using 0ucb 
arguments against the heretics as gen^:ally {^roduoed 
a new heresy wkhout refuting the former one, as 
soon as they obtained the power they expelled th^n 
from the Roman Empire, and sent them with all 
the zeal which persecution confer^ and which die 
orthodox, from their prosperity, had lost, to spread 
every variety of error amongst the nations of the 

barbarians. 

Orthodoxy was become a very nice af&ir, from die 
the r^our of its terms, and the pinrplextty of its 
creed, and very unlike the highway for the simple, 
which the gospel presents. A slip in a single ei.- 
j^ession was enough to make a man heretic The 
use or omission of a single word occasiotied a new 
rent in Christianity. Every heresy produced a nerw 
creed, and every creed a new heresy. The expnis- 
sions of Neatorius divided Clmst into two persoBd, 
in oppofiotion to the words df Appcdlinaris, wlii<^ 
seemed to blend b^ two naUires. And these im- 
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pious and unmtelligible subtleties, more worthy of 
bedlam than of the consideration of a sane mind, 
have lost empires end ruined nations. Works of 
genius have perished, and their very names have 
been forgotten ; but the Nestorians and the Jaco- 
bites still perpetuate the reputation and the feuds of 
the quibbling sophists, to whom they owe their cli- 
visions. Never does human folly and learned ^no- 
ranee appear in a more disgusting point of view than- 
in these disputes of Christians amongst themselves, 
nor does any study appear so well calculated to foster 
infidelity as the history of Christian sects, unless the 
reader be guided by light from above, and carefully 
distinguish the doctrines of the Bible from the mise- 
rable disputes of pretended Chiistians. 

Tn. Independent of any direct heresies, errone* 
ous methods of considering Christianity became pre- 
valent from the indiscriminate study and admiration 
of Gentile philosophy. Each ofthe Christian fathers,, 
who aflbcted a reputation for liteiature, naturally 
adopted the favourite opinions of some philosophic 
schod, and thus every speculative sect came to min- 
gle their own peculiar enors in that incoherent and 
discordant mass of opinions which formed the 
Christian literature of antiquity. Few attempts 
have had less foundation to proceed upon than the 
endeavom*. to make the Christian &thers pass for the 
supreme judges of controversy and the oracles of re- 
ligion. Nothing can be more vague than their con- 
clusions, nor more weak thaii their arguments, not 
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more variaUe than the tendency of thdr writings. 
They might, notwithstanding the weakness of their 
judgment, have been valuable, as furnishing fiicts, 
but in these they are lamentably deficient, and 
hence the meagreness of church history. When 
appealed to as autfiorities, they lend themselves by 
turns to every side ] when resorted to for informa- 
tion, they furnish little but conjectures. It is well, 
however, that Christianity should have small obliga- 
tion to its early advocates, and that religion should 
rest upon the power of Grod and not upon the autho- 
rity of men. It is well also that a great gulf 
should be placed between the inspired and the unin- 
spired Christian writers. 

Many of the fathers, as they are called, were but 
recent converts from paganism, who were better ac- 
quainted with the superstition they had left than 
the revelation they had embraced. Many were 
more attentive to the study of philosophy than to 
the search of scriptural truth. The caution of St. 
Paul was lost upon them to beware of philosophy 
feilsely so called. The emanative system, with all 
its errors, spread far and wide, under the authority 
of Origen, and with the aid of his all^orical inter- 
pretations. In the hands of the master of Origen, 
Anmionius, and his fellow disciple Plotinus, the 
absurdities of Paganism, by the supposition of 
an inner sense contained in them had been made 
to coincide with the dreams of phQosophy. The 
truths of Christianity were now to be explained 

5* 
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awaj by the sitme subtle process* Evil was consi 
dered less a traosgressioa of tha holy law of God 
than as distance from the 8i^>r^iie fountain <tf ex- 
istence. A ChriBtian purgatory was introduced 
similai: to the platonic purgation by fire, and a^ 
souls afiter certain cycles of aberration and remedial 
punishment, were supposed to be destined to retiun 
to the one great Being from whom they had departed. 
Fr<»n another quarter fiJse notions of Gnostic purity 
flowed in to augment the superstitions of the de- 
clining church, and the division was revived in the 
distinction between the monks and the laity among 
the orthodox, (which had previously prevailed 
amongst the early heretics and the M anicheans,) of 
the perfect, who abstained from flesh and lacerated 
their body, and of the imperfect, who merely per- 
formed the duties of Ufe. The doctrines of PlatO; 
from the degree of resemblance which they occa- 
sionally bear to revelation^ insinuated themselves 
with ease among the truths of Christianity. The 
old Pantheistic error of God including all being 
within himself had likewise numerous advocates, 
and so confused were the notions of iis adherents, 
that it might be doubted of many, as in the case of 
Bishop Synesius and the &Ise Dionysius, whethei^^ 
they were more properly heathen Pantheists or 
Christian Mystics. To sum up aU^ Aristotle, afta: 
stoutly defending Paganism, at last lent the Chris- 
tian his vexatious logic to exasperate the multitude, 
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of their dispateSy and to sfdk and sabdivide every 
error to iBfinity. 

YIU. While the higher classes were bewiUeced 
with Gentile philosqphy, the lower classes were 
darkened with Gentile superstition. As a vague be- 
lief in Christianity, without exactly understanding 
its nature, grew and prevailed amongst midtitudes^ 
the door of the church was held more widely open 
to receive the Heathen, not forsaking their errors, but 
tH'ingiDg their superstition along with them. They 
were said to be converted, who were never rightly in- 
structed ; and every expedient was adopted whidbi 
might render the change from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity, falsely so called, easy and scarcdy perceptir 
ble. Christian martyrs took the place of pagan 
heroes ; the same altar, in succession, s^red for 
both ; the incense which was burnt before the pagan 
idol was afterwards offered up to honour the Chris- 
tian image. Even the hdly water used by the Pa- 
gans was plentifully sprinkled upon the too credu- 
lous believers. Wherever any peculiar superstition 
locally prevailed among the heathen, that very cus- 
tom in the same place was found to be reived by 
the Christians, with no other change save that of 
names. It is true, that many of these practices 
w^e at first deemed heretical, but they were after- 
wards adopted kk substance at least,, among the su- 
perstitions of the Bomish ohureh. For examfde, 
the Arabians bad always offered a peculiar adora- 
tion to the moon. When a part of Arabia became 
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christianized, there the sect of the Cdlyridians sprung 
up, offering the same cakes to the Virgin Mary 
which they had formerly offered to Diana, and in- 
voking both of them, by the same title of the Clueen 
of Heaven. The Romanists have discontinued the 
offering ofithe cakes, but have retained the worst 
part of the heresy — ^the idolatrous appellation and 
worship. 

IX. Several heresies arose from the notion tUat 
Christianity admitted of amendments and additions. 
The Gnostics thought to improve it by the help of 
their philosophy, and Montanus by giving it a se^ 
verer cast of morald ; Manes by explaining the 
origm of evil upon the system of Zoroaster ; and 
Mahomet by reducing revelation, as he conceived, to 
its original purity and simplicity. Understanding 
the predictions of the Paraclete or Comforter, as dis- 
tinct from the promise of the Holy Spirit, each jBat- 
tered himself that he was the person designated as 
the future teacher of the believers. In the compari- 
tive rarity of the copies of Scripture, and amidst the 
daring assertions of the early heretics that these 
copies had been falsified, ample scope was given for 
the invention and production of many spurious 
gospels. On this ground Manes brought forward 
his new gospel or revelation, which he callled Er- 
tang, and Mahomet argued the necessity of the 
Koran, on account of the supposed interpolations in 
the earlier Scriptures, which had been pneviously 
given to mankind. It is thus that Christianity had 
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to Struggle, first with the open opposition of all the 
corrupt systems in the wcxrld, and then with the new 
errors produced by the monstrous combination of 
these systems with the truth. It had first to con- 
tend with the idolatry of Paganism, and then with 
the disguised idolatry of Popery under » Christian 
name. Again it had to contend with the systems 
of the Gentile philosophers, and a second time it 
had to oppose the same systems when they assumed 
the appearance of Christianity in the works of many 
early Christian writers. And in the same way it 
had a double war&re to maintain against the avowed 
and concealed hostility of the dark and speculative 
theories of theeast, till at last it encountered and was 
borne down by a new and victorious heresy, not 
maintained by verbal subtleties, but at the points of 
an hundred thousand lances. 

X. The race of Shem departed less wictely fixim 
the memory and institutions of the patriarchal times 
than the other descendants of Noah ; and the tribes 
that sprung firom Abraham maintained a still more 
distinct recollection of the unity of God. Though 
the body of the Arabmns were idolaters, their poets 
and more eminent men preserved the worship of One 
Supreme Being, and the traditions of ancient pro- 
phets, and of the tine religion, were occasionally re- 
vived throughout Arabia by colonies oS dispersed 
Jews, and by the escape of persecuted and sectarian 
Christians. There are many noble and just ^paaaa- 
^ef* in the Arabian poems Teapeciinjg the Deity, pre 
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vLOus to thepretended revelation of Mahomet. What 
was new m the Koran to hk cotemporaries wa& 
not his assertion of the unity of the Godhead, but 
his vehement suppression of idolatry, and his ear- 
nestly contending tbat God had no companions, 
while the most enlightened of those who opposed him 
were desirous that the adoration of idols should be 
associated with the'worship of the Deity, on account 
of tlie gain and poUtical influence they derived from 
the rites of superstition. There is nothing charac- 
teristic in the fundamental tenets of Mahometanism 
to distinguish them except their extreme simplicity, 
conasting only in the belief of the unity of God, and 
of a future state of retribution, coupled with the ad- 
mission of a series of prophets ending in Mahomet. 
So short a creed is generally united witli great cool- 
ness and indifferency on the part of the holders, but 
Mahomet has this peculiarity, that be has joined 
with it a fierce fanaticism, which still burns with 
slackened though not extinguished vehemence a&sr 
so long a lapse of time*, and the paucity of his dog- 
mas is amply atcmed for by his plentiful allusion to 
fables, so that there is full scope for the credulity of 
his followers ; and a commentary upon the Koran 
may nearly take in the whole round of Arabian 
fiction. 

Mahomet alone resembles the ancient legislators 
of Greece ; instead of moulding his laws to men, he 
still moulds men to his laws. His followers to the 
present day retain much of the character of their 
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prophet, and bear stamped upon their souls his 
image and superscription. They unite, like their 
martial prophet, the character of the priest and 
soldier, and want but a similar leader again fiercely 
to breathe the spirit of victory and Unitarianism. 
They are little advanced in civilization beyond the 
warriors that first issued out beyond the Arabian 
deserts, neither have they sunk down to the luxu- 
rious and degenerate character of those corrupted 
Christians whom the first Moslem subdued. Though 
Mahometanism has some slight connexion with Chris- 
tianity, it has a near alliance to Judaism, and is de- 
rived less from the Bible than from the misrepre- 
sentations of tradition and the reveries of the Rab- 
bins. It bears throughout its structure its marked 
opposition to the mixture of idolatry with Christianity 
then prevailing throughout the Roman empire ; and 
in the two great scourges — Popery and Mahomme- 
dism, which God has appointed to chastise the apos- 
tacy of his professing people, we observe at once a 
striking contrast between the fanaticism of the one, 
and the superstition of the other, and yet a singular 
coincidence in the time of their rise and of their du- 
ration, and in the gradual progress of their present 
decay, and the signs of their approaching termina- 
tion. 
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I. The source of all de]to,rture and distance from 
the truth is the (^position of the Mien mind of man 
to the character of God. The same principle which ; 
in later ages, has itiduced m^n to give up one prin- 
ciple after anothisfr in Christianity till they stripped it 
of ev^ thin^ which gave distaste to a carnal midd, 
led them, in former times, when the gospel was first 
proposed to them, to Uend and neutralize the truth 
by mixing it with previous errors. The Socinian of 
the jM'esent day acts from the same motive ad the 
Gnostic of the primitive ages; both unite in degrading 
the Bible from being the ultimate rule of belief, and 
the first gives the supreme authority to his reawn 
which the other ascribed tohis knoM^edge or his phi- 
losqAyt But though error is as permanent as the 
state of the unrenewed mind, the forms in which 
errw manifests itself are continually varjring^ Many 
of the aAdent heresies are extinct, and afl the rest, 
exc^ one, are vanishing away. That heresy, 
which difiisTS from all the rest, both in its extent and 
duration, was pointed out by the iqpoetles as the 
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gr^at apostacy, which was to last for twelve hundred 
and sixty years, during the greater part of which 
time the true church was to flee to the wilderness, 
and to dwell apart from the concourse of men, far 
removed from general observation. The Gnostic 
errors are foi^otten, the Sabellians have never been 
able to hold together, the Arians are insignificant 
and far in the wane, the. subtle disputes of the east 
are trampled under foot by the contempt and oppres* 
sion of the Moslem ; but popery still triumphs and 
enslaves some of the lairest portions of the earth, 
though a part of its battlements and dungecms fell at 
the reformation. 

The early Christians were by no means aware of 
the extent of their dagger when they enumerated 
only the heresies and the heretics thai were v^thout 
the church. The same errors were also spreading 
within. Those who are vehement and determined 
ill their errors, naturally separated themselves from 
others, and distinguished themselves by a pecuhar 
name ;^ while the many, through whose minds the 
same erroneous notions of phSosophy or superstition 
were vaguely floating, remained induded in the 
bosom of the church. As the multitude of believers 
increased, the number of crude and mistaken opi- 
nions they brought with them were multipUed ako, 
and the study of the Scriptures, the only cure for 
these evils, was either negkcted or pursued upon 
visionary principles. While the (toctors of thechw^^ 
mere refiiting heretics, they were pften cherishing in 
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their own wriCing l^he seeds of iature heresies, and 
the tone of feeling, and the mode of thinking among 
Christians was rapidly receding frc»n the standard 
<>f Scripture and the oracles of truth. 

IL While the primitive creed of Christians was 
receiving mapy additions from the accession of 
fordlgn opinions, the constitution of the primitive 
church underwent a variety of changes also. In all 
institutions where men are concerned, there is an 
unceasing fluctuation. The same names and 
forms may be retained when the ancient spirit is 
departed An influx of new members, and a tide 
of prosperity, of themsdves produce an internal re- 
volution in human governments, and the donquerors 
of olh^r nations find themselves vanquished and 
enslaved by the very victories they have obtained. 
The checks upon power, and the securities for liberty, 
which are sufficie^ in a scanty community, and in 
the midst pi adverse circumstances, are found too 
feeble to oppose to the current and corruption of 
prosperity, and the enlarged influence which in- 
creasing success confers. 

"The government of the church/? as Gibbon 
obs^ves, "has ofiien been the subject as wdl as prize 
of rdiigious contention. The hostile di^utants of 
Bcnne, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have 
afike struggled to reduce the primitive cuid apostdic 
model to the respective standards of their own 
policy." Bm though evory sectarian beholds die 
image of his own church and denomination, in the 
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slight notices which afe transmitted to usr of thef 
apostoKcal churdies, and though all are dnis'at 
variaac^ with each otter, stiH there is a conmdcarable 
agreement amongst the writes who hapre regarded 
the fiubject without setf-interest and party zeal, and . 
with the tranquil indtference of merc^historians. At 
the same time there i^ a manifest difference between 
the complete certainty with which the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity can be ascertained, and the 
slight degree of probability with which we conjecture 
as to the mode in which ihe rites of Christianity were 
administered, or the degree of authority with which 
its officer-bearers were invested. 

The primitive chmrch wasr distixiguished for its 
simjdicity and it& iceedom] that simplicity is proba- 
bly the cause of many of the diqmtes oonc^mii^ its 
form. Had the structure of its oonsftitutioii been more 
intricate, and more essential to be known, it would 
doubtless have been derailed to us witi^ more preci- 
sion and minuteness. As the B&Ie contains merely 
hints and indicaticttis conceming^it, these notices are 
too slight to counteract the views which prejudice wilt 
ever shape in acoMrdance to present interest. The 
Christian church, as far as we can gather its genu- 
ine f(»rm from the Scriptures, appears soBaewluiit dif- 
ferent fronii that of any body of believers at preset 
existing. It seems to have possessed a more catho- 
lic spirit/ and to have had a less defined aid rigid 
outline. The disciples of om: Saviot^ were mem- 
bers of the Jewisdi church at the time when GhriBt 
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ehoee hia twelve aposUes to be the twdlVe foaodatiim 
etonefi, he hittisdf bcmg the chief corner stoney (rf the 
new spkitaal edifice. A» the apostles corfespooded 
to the princes of the twelve tribes, so the gfeventy dis- 
cqpks occupiied the place of the- Sanhedi:im of the 
Jews. While Christia^ty was oxafined to the Jew> 
ish nati(m, there was but one church or popular as- 
sembly that met togeth^ at Jeruaalem \ every be> 
Ikv^ was considered as a citi^n. of the spkitiial Is- 
rael, and each had an equid vote, .not only in the 
af^Kiintm^it of deacons, fi>r the administration of 
tbdr temppcal a$ars, but 9Sm> in the (^oice of the 
names which were tp bo presented before the Lord in 
order that the sacred lot might determine who was to 
fill the vacancy in the apostleship. occasioned by the 
apostacy of Judas. The subsequent appointment of 
the deacons also shows that the government of the 
Christian church was not formed upon a ftfeviously 
de&ied model, but gradiiaUy adapted itself to the 
pressure of immediate circumstances, and could be 
enlarged as expediency required* 
^ Wh^i the gospel was carried to a distance from 
Judea, thfi bdieVers could no longer assemble to- 
gether aa one. body at Jerusalemt New assemblies 
or chuncbes were therefore finrmed in those cities 
where the gospel had been preached, and where con- 
verts were numerous. And these churcba^ were not 
xigidly confined to the model of Jerusalem, where 
affairs were transacted by a form of government si- 
milar to that of the Jewish republic ; but each church 
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amongst the Gentiles^ was constituted upon the sim- 
plest form of a free assembly, under the. direction of 
elders popukurly dected, and ' with the assistance of 
deacons. 

It is one of the most difficult questions in history 
whether the terms Bishops and Presbytersto^ exactly 
synonimous, though an Episcopalian finds no diffi- 
culty in deciding that Bishops Were distinct from the 
Presbyters, nor does a Presbytdrian usually hesitate 
to affirm the contrary. So much Mght do our personal 
circumstances often reflect back on the darkness 
of antiquity. It is however certain that the bishops 
soon exalted themselves above the rest of the elders, 
and became the perpetual presidents of the presby- 
tery^ when they were not discarded from their office 
by the same popular votes which had formerly ele- 
vated them to it. 

As the Christian churches resembled the ancient 
republics in their freedom, so also in their factions. 
The abuse of their hberty was one principal cause of 
their loss of it. Their tove of novelty, their personal 
attachments, their internal dissensions, kept the 
churches in continual agitation. The same spirit of 
emulation and strife, the same ambition of following 
some party leader which is reproved in St. Paulas 
Epistle to the Corinthians, continued to harass Chris- 
tian congregations in succeeding ages; and the 
change and dismissal of office-bearers, without any 
fault on their part, may be considered as one leading 
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cause of the advaocement of that uuthority which 
eccleBiastical goveriUHrp afterwards acquired. 

In the early Christian writers we find not only re- 
monstrances against the fickleness of the people, but 
«n attempt to prove that the authority of eitch office- 
bearer was firom God, on the ground that the gene- 
ral government of the church was acknowledged to 
be divine. And many, among the more peaceable of 
I the believers, were doubtless inclined to assent to such 
reasoning, in the hope of seeing their dififerences and 
distractions terminated by the settlement of some au- 
thority which might enforce universal regcurd. 

Nor were the generality of the early Christian 
congregations, fi-om the materials with which they 
were cmnposed, likely to observe, on the one hand, 
a well regulated measure of freedom, or, on the other 
hand, to detect the commencing encroachments of 
power. Slavery had worn out the numbers andcon- 
sequence of the middle class, and was gradually 
wasting the Roman empire, before' Christianity ap- 
peared. There remained but the two extremes of 
society in many parts of the country, a few luxuri- 
ous and overgrown latided proprietors, and the h^rds 
of bondsmen who were employed in cultivating the 
soil. No doubt, in great towns, in which Chris- 
tianity was first preached ax\A established, society re- 
tained longer its ancient variety of ranks and condi- 
tions. Still even there slaves fonned a large portion 
of the members of the churches ; and their times of 
assembling together for worship, either early in the 
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morning; or late in the evening, not only indicated a 
fear of perseeotion^ but the heceedity that many of the 
ChristiaoB were under of w(»rking the greater part of 
the LorcPs day under their ISgypdaxk taskHnasters. 
Ainongst the many depressed by thdr conditiiw, and 
limited in their opportunity of instructing tfaemaelves 
in sacred knowledge, there were doubtless sev^al 
rich men, and here and there a pfiilosopher, whoee 
learning and leisure, however, instead of being em- 
ployed in the pursuit of truth, were too often expended 
in idle and pernicious speculations. 

In these miscellaneous elements, of which the 
first Christian societies were composed, there was too 
much agitati(m and ferment, too little of a regular 
check against the assumption of power by their ru- 
lers. Another cause of the increase of* the power 
of the bishops arose from th^ persecutiens of the go- 
vernment under which they lived. The Christian 
converts, finding no protection from the heathen ma- 
gistrates of their country, naturally looked up in the 
midst of their wrongs and oppressions for consdalion 
and advice, if not for asristance, to their bishop^ who,, 
of course, was their judge in any disputes that might 
occur amongst themselves, and who thus united 
some portion of civil power to ecclesiaBtical authoii- 
ty. Persecution gave also new eminence to the 
bishops, placed, as they were, in front of danger, and 
only too ready to become martyrs to the Christian 
pause. 
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Bat, perhaps, the gteatest accession to their au- 
thority proceieded from the number of converts now 
too numerous W meet together in any one place, 
but who, though partially separated into different 
congregations, yet remained attached to the mala 
body of believers, and continued under the same 
head, without forming distinct church government 
-of their own. Had each assembly of Christians, 
wheal too numerous to be convenlendy united, di- 
vided itself into' new bodies, all formed after the 
same model of government, many of the evils which 
overspread the Christian world would have *^ been 
BVpt in the bud. It wasj hiJwever, natural to regard 
the Mother Church with reverence, and to keep up 
their dependence on its long established and vene- 
rated authority. Hence, instead of having bbhops 
of their own, the affiliated assemUiesjwer^ governed 
by pre8b3i;ers deputed by the, general bishop, and a 
bishopric grew tip, fh>m being mereFy the superin- 
teudeney of a small upper room, to comprehend 
within the sweep of its authority many of the sur- 
rounding towns and villages. 

ni* While bishops gradually subjected to their 
authority the city in which they lived, and rtff sur- 
surrounding district all the bishops in their turn gra- 
dually became subordinate to the bishop of the Me- . 
tropolk. Christian churches at first res^nbled a 
number of small independent republics 8cattere<f 
through the Roman empire, and often removed to a 
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considerable distance fix)m each other. They had 
a common interest but no common government. 
They had the same objects and <bhe same dangers, 
but no estabUshed medium of union and communi- . 
cation. The ancient cities of Oreece had been 
placed in somewhat similar circumstances, and la- 
boured under the same difficulties, and adopted the 
only means of removing them by assembling a ge- 
neral meeting of delegates from each city, as in the 
case of the Paionian confederacy, or the Amj^c- 
tyonic council, where the rites of religion were re- 
gulated, and political dangers provided against. 
These ancient councih were first imitated by the 
Christians in Greece, but from the advantages de- 
rived from them, rapidly spread over the Roman 
empire. 

The bishops received a new increase of authority 
by being the delegates .and representatives of their 
respective flocks at these councils, but their power, 
while it seemed to be advanced by them, was gra- 
dually undermined. Though all the bishops were 
equal in office, they did not represent churches of 
equal impoitance, wealth, and power. He who re- 
presented the capital city of the province necessarily 
carried more weight with him than the delegate of 
an obscure and scanty population. When a^presi- 
dent was to be chosen for the council, the choice na~ 
»turally fell upon the metropohtan bishop, and a pri- 
iiaacy of rank was thus conceded to him, while he, 



in aMiioii tp Uiis, claimed, and whenever he had 
opportunity, exerted a {Himaey of power. Thus, 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch became su- 
preme over the provinces of Syria and Egypt, while 
the Bishop of Rome, as the chief and representative 
of the church in the imperial city, assumed a supre- 
macy over the whole Roman empire. 

This claim, however extravagant, is less absurd 
than the arguments on which it rests. In looking 
around among the apostles for some one superior to 
his brethren, the choice naturally fell upon Peter 
for a patron, and upon the declarati<m made to him, 
'^ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
chtirch." But the difficulty was to point out any 
connexion between Pet^r and the Church of Rome. 
There is no authority to prove that St. Peter was 
ever at Rome. Jerusalem, not Rome, was his pro- 
per residence, and if he had way authority to be- 
queath to the locatity in which he lived, Jerusalem, 
not Rome, must have profited by it, and bec6roe the 
seat of the spiritual empire. But, above all, in this 
attempt at reasoning, there is the confusion of the 
authority of an apostle With that of a bishop, of an 
authority strictly personal, consisting in being an 
eyewitness of Christ's miracles, and being' the organ 
of divine revelation, — an authority whidi was there^ 
fore incommunicable by succession^ and the authority 
of a primitive bishop wbieb consisted in teaching 
and ruling a single meeting of Christians. The 
pope has been equally prosperous as a teasonbr in 
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temporals and spirituals* He has succeeded to an 
authority which St, Peter never possessed, and wluck^ 
even if it had been possessed, could never, from the 
nature of things, have been transmitt^ And by 
an equally successful use of logic, he has obtainedi 
as the heir of the fishermen of Galilee, the l^anks of 
the Tiber and the lordship of the eternal city. 

IV. While the Christian doctrines were changed, 
and the form of church govenui^ent altered, the sim; 
pie rites of Christianity were also disguised 1^ cere- 
monies borrowed from the Jews and from the Pa- 
gans. There was much in the Jewish religion, 
when imperfectly and carnally understood, to jdease 
the vitiated taste, and to allure the seK-interest of a 
corrupted priesthood. The pomp. of a ceremonial 
worship was heightened in its allurements by the 
ample and fixed revenue of the tythes. It was in 
vain to observe that these ceremonies were no longer 
of use, ^ce they were fulfilled and terminated in 
the Saviour : and liiat the tythes were not the por> 
tka of a peculiar order, batoV a whole tribe, who%I- 
ceived them as a ccnnpensaUon, being excluded from 
aU territ<»rial possessions, escept towns for residence. 
The Christian {Nriestbood, corrupted fix>m their first 
purity, dwelt with much more pleasure upon these 
costly oblations of the Old Testament, than on the 
example of St. Paul working with his own hands, 
or nfm the »mple maxim that^the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire. It has been swl that the proprietors 
of lai^d vduntarily gave up the tenth part of the 



produce fcHT tbe support of the priestbood, aad this is 
true; btttitisalflotraethatthayhadprevioudybeea 
mfonned ,by their instructors thaithe curse of God 
vn»M rest upon them, if they held back what was 
the unalienable property of the church. • 

The Popes and the priesthood did not confine 
their imitation to the Jews, but borrowed largdy 
from the heathen ; sometimes they cqiied from the 
High Priest of Jerusal^n, sometimes from the Pon- 
tift« Mftxmms of Rome; and not. only, were' the 
rites of the heathmis in a ^eatmea^irerestofed, but 
abo a similar worship. Deceased martyrs w&e 
avowedly^ substituted for heaidien heroes, and the 
Christian demons or souls of dead men, like l)heir 
prototypes in Paganism, were su[^x)sed to watch over 
the concerns oi those who paid them this idolatrous 
homage, to avert the evils that threat^ied them, and 
to make imercession in their frmoor with 4he Fi^er 
of spirits. 

Y. The final and complete id«itity of Pagaidsiii 
imd Popery is exceedingly weU proved by Middle* 
Ion in his ingenious and well written letter frona 
Borne. The sceptical turn of Middleton's mind has 
mjured the popidarity and usefulness of his writings^ 
but true Christianity has nothmg to fear, however 
much Popery may sufier, from his attacks, revesded 
rdigiKm must be a gamer fix>m every examinatioQ. 
The subject of the confimmty of Popay to Pagan- 
ism, eml^acing such a variety of parti^ilars, must 
suffer always from being abridged, and ]MSddli9ton 
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has been as brief as the nature of the case will sllow^ 
Still, detached passages, though they lose much by 
being disjoined from their connexion, are not without 
their own force and conclusive. Middleton had 
traced the altars of the Romanists to the altars of the 
Pagans. His papist adversary of course preferred 
deriving them from the altar of incense in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; ^^ and is surprised therefore how I 
can call it heathenish. Yet it is evident, from the 
nature of that institution, that it was never designed 
to be perpetual, and that, during its continuance, God 
would never have approved any other altar^ either in 
Jerusalem, or any where else. But let him answer 
directly to this plain question. Was there ever a 
temple in the world not strictly heathenish in which 
there were severed altars all smoking vnth incense 
within one view, arid at one and the same time 1 
It is certain that he must answer in the negative, yet 
it is as certain that there were such temples in Pagan 
Rome, and are as many still in Christian Rome. 
And since there never was an example of it but 
what was paganish before the times of Popery, 
how is it possible that it could be derived to them 
from any other source ? Or when we see so exact a 
resemblance in the copy, how caH there be any 
doubt about the original?" Many altars under the 
same roof indicate many objects of worship, and the 
Polytheism of the church of Rome is manifested by 
the first view of the interior of their cathedrals. 
This similarity in the Polytheism of Paganism and 
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Popery is most clearly shown in the Pope displacing 
Jufttter and all the gods from the Pantheon, to make 
way for the Virgin Mary and all the saints. " The 
noblest heathen temple now remaining in the world, 
is the Pantheon or Rotunda, which, as the inscrip- 
tion over the pcurtico informs us, having been ' im- 
piously dedicated of old by Agrippa to Jove, and all 
the gods, was piously consecrated by Pope Boniftce 
the fourth to the blessed Virgin and all the saints.' 
With this siugle alteration it serves as exactly for all 
the purposes of the popish, as it did for the pagan 
worship for which it was built For as in the old 
temple every one might find the god of his country, 
and address himself to that deity whose religion he 
was most devoted to, so it is the same thing now ; 
every one chooses the patron whom he likes best, 
and one may here see different services goihg on at 
the same time at different altars with distinct congre* 
gations around them, juist as the inclinations of the 
people lead them to the worship of this or that par- 
ticular saint." 

Middieton shows very well not only that the rites 
of the Papists are borrowed from the Pagans, but 
that many of those rites were condemned both by 
the Christian church, and by the Christian empe- 
rors, even when reUgion was already much corrupted. 
'^ The Christian emperors strictly prohibited their pa- 
gan subjects to hght up candles, offer incense, or hang 
up garlands to senseless images, for these were then 
reckoned the notorious acts of genuine Paganism. 
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Yet now we see all thoee very acts performed every 
day in po|Msh countries, to the images of the popish 
saints. In a word, since there never was an image 
in the temple of the true God in any age of the 
world, yet a perpetual use of them in all the temples 
of the Heathens, it is in vain to dispute about their 
origin. The thing is evident to a demonstration. 
They must necessarily be derived to the present Ro- 
mans, from those who always used, and not from 
those who always detested them, that is from their 
pagan, not their Christian ancestors." 

One of the remarkable features of the idolatry of 
the church of Rome, consists in the deilScation of 
the Virgin Mary, who is not only saluted with titles 
as august as those of the goddesses of the pagans, 
such as Deipaf a, Regina coelorum, Domina Angelo- 
rum, &^c.,* but who has the expressions peculiar to 
the Saviour applied to herself, so that she is caQed 
the gate of salvation ; and it is asserted there is no 
one "who can be staved, O most holy Virgin, but 
through thee." The Saviour is represented as ready 
to destroy the worid with his just vengeance, but 
Mary, by her interposition and intercession, averts 
his deserved wrath. On the high altn^r of the church 
of the Recollets, at Ghent, there is a picture by 
Rubens thus described by Sir Joshua Re3mold8 :-— 
^^ Christ, with Jupiter's thunder and lightning in his 
hand, denouncing vengeance on a wicked world, 

* Mother of G^d, Clneen of Heayep, Mistreas of the Angelsi M. 
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represented by a globe lying on the ground, with the 
serpent twined round it ; this globe St. Francis ap- 
pears to be covering and defending with his mantle. 
The Virgin is holding Christ's hand, and showing 
her breasts, implying, as I suppose, the right she has 
to intercede and have an interest with him whom 
she suckled." In this and in other instances, frequent 
among the Papists, Christ ceases entirely to be the 
Saviour of the world, and his place is supplied in 
their deluded imagination, either by the deified Vir- 
gin or some favourite saint. The conformity' of the 
Papists to the Pagans is very observable in the holy 
water which the Papists themselves derive from the 
pagan temples, and the lighting up lamps, which the 
Christian father Lanctantiusderides as the folly of the 
Heathens. " They light up candles to God," says 
Lanctantius, '^ as if he lived in the dark ; and do they 
not deserve to pass for madmen who offer lamps to 
the Author ^.nd Giver of light ?" With respect to 
votive offerings, Polidore Virgil, after having described 
this practice of the ancients, ^^ in the same manner," 
says he, '^ do we now offer up in our churches Uttle* 
images of wax, and as oft as any part of the body is 
hurt, as the hand or foot, we presently make a vow 
to God, or one of his saints, to whom, on our recovery, 
we make an offering of that hand or foot in wax. 
Which custom is now come to that extravagance, 
that we do the same thing for our cattle which we 
do for ourselves, and make offering for our oxen, 
horses, sheep : where la scrupulous man will ques- 

7* 
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ikm whether ia thia we iooitate the religion or the 
superatition of our ancestors." 

But it is pot only in particular rites, but in the 
Whole form of w<mhip, that the resemblance between 
the idolatry of ancient and modern Rome consists.. 
The dedications on the outside of the popish church 
are copied from the inscriptions on the heathen tem- 
ples ; in the interior there are the' same riches and 
ofierangs, there are similar idols, and indeed often the 
same idols, for the ancient statues were not unfre- 
quently christened, that the Papists might worship 
them without scruple. And these idols are drest in 
the same richly-wrought garments as those of the 
Pogaos. In the &med treasury of Loretto, says 
Middleton, '^one part consists, as it did likewise 
amongst the Heath^^os, of a wardrobe ; for the very 
idoto) as TertuUian obsenres, used to be drest out in 
curious robes of the choicest stu£b and fashions. 
While they were showing us, therefore, the great 
variety of rich h£^its with which that treasury 
abouadfl, some coveared with precious stones, others 
jnoce ciuaQUsly embiXHderfid by such a queen or 
princess, for. the use of the miraculous image, I could 
pot hdlp recoUecting the picture which old Homer 
draws of dueea Hecuba of Troy prostrating herself 
before the micacubus image of Pallas, with a present 
of the richest and bestrwiought gown that dbe was 
mistMSBof: 

< A gown fho chosei the best and noblest j&ir, 
aparkUng with rich embroicfery like a starJ 
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The mention of Xioretto puts me in mind of the 
surprise that I was in at the first sight of the holy 
image, for its face is as black as a negro'a, so that 
one would take it rather for the representation of a 
Proserpine or infernal deity, than what they impi- 
ously style it, of the queen of heaven. But I soon 
recollected that this very circumstance of its comfdex- 
ion made it but resemble the more exactly the old 
idols of Paganism, which are described to be black 
with the perpetual smoke of lamps and incense. 
When a man is once engaged in reflections of this 
kind, imagining himself in some heatt^en temfde, 
and expecting, as it were some sacrifice or other piece 
of Paganism to ensue, he will not be long in sus- 
pense before he sees the finishing act and last scene 
of genuine idolatry, in crowds of bigot votaries, pros-r 
trating themselves before some image of wood or 
stone, and paying divine honours to an idol of their 
own erecting. Should ihej squabble with us here 
about the meaning of the word idol, St. Jerome has 
detfirmined it to tihe very case in question, telling us, 
that by idols axe to be uiiderstood the images of the 
dead. Idolaintelligimus imagines mortuorum. And 
the worshiiqpers of such images are used always in 
the style of the Fathers as synonymous, and equiva- 
lent to Heathens or Bagans." 

The exact nature of Pqpery, and whence it derives 
its origin, seem very cleady pointed out in the above 
extracts. One more inay be added, in relation to 
the Pope. " In their very priesthood they have con- 
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trived, one would think, to keep up as near a resem- 
blance as they could to that of pagan Rome. And 
the soveragn pontiff, instead of deriving his succes- 
sion from St. Peter, may, with more reason and a 
much better plea, style himself the successor of the 
Pontifex Maximus, or chief priest of old Rome, 
whose authority and dignity was the greatest in the 
republic, and who was looked upon as the arbiter or 
judge of all things, civil as well as sacred, hmnan as 
well as divine; whose power, established almost with 
the foundation of the city, was an omen, (says Poh- 
dore Tirgil), and sure presage of that priestly majesty 
by which Rome was once again to reign as univer- 
sally as it had done before by the force of its arms. 
But of all the sovereign pontiffs of pagan Rome, it is 
very remarkable that Caligula was the first who ever 
offered his foot to be kissed by any who approached 
him, whidi raised a general indignation through the 
city to see themselves reduced to suffer so great an 
indignity. Those who endeavoured to excuse it, 
said that it was not done out of insolence but vanity, 
and for the sake of showing his golden slipper, set 
with jewels. Seneca declaims upon it in his usual 
manner, as the last affront to Uberty ; and the intro- 
duction of a Persian slavery into the manners of 
Rome. Yet this servile act, unworthy either to be 
imposed or comfdied with by man, is now the stand- 
mg ceremonial of Christian Rome, and a necessary 
condition of access to the reigning Popes ; though 



derived from.no better origiii than the friuatic pride erf 
a brutal pagan tyraht." 

Not only have the rites and idolatry of Paganism 
descended to Popery, but even the mirades of the 
Pagans exist to this day among their popish succes- 
sors, with scarcely any alteration, but with aconsidem- 
Ue increase of celebrity and reputation. The miraoie 
of frankincense mdting without fire, which HcMrace 
laughs at, is still kept up in the same parts of Italy, 
in the pretended melting of St. Januarius's blood at 
Naples, but it is now no jesting matter, and the 
Roman poet might be thankful that he did not hve 
in the times of the Inquisition. 

Notwithstanding the number of miracles pretended 
to be perfoacmed by the Romish priesthood, and not- 
withstanding the unlimited power of that priesthood, 
and the submission and creduUty of the people, none 
of these lying wonders are such as to deserve much 
examination. Middleton, Hume, and others, have 
in vain searched both the annals of Popery and 
Paganism, to produce some account of a miracle, 
that might be compared with those of Christianity. 
None cdin bear the maph tests which have been 
proposed by Leslie and others, that a true miraefe 
must be sensible, pubUc, and commemarated by a 
contemporaneous record or monument, and that its 
commemoration should be perpetuated down to the 
present times. The pretended miracles that Hume 
has adduced have often been examined, and have 
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been shown, so far fromhaving anything miraculott?; 
to have scarcely any thing wonderful in them. 

Nor was Middleton, who was perhaps better qua- 
lified than Hume for these researcheis, more success- 
ful. He had made it his study to discover some in- 
stances of miraculous stories which might agree with 
the four points or tests proposed by Leslie, and 
boasted that he had discovered several of them, but 
unfortunately for his assertion, he has produced what 
he considered as the strongest instance which is. here 
quoted from him. " In the early times of the re- 
public, in the war with the Latins, the gods Castor 
and Pollux were said to have appeared on white 
horses in the Roman army, which, by their assist- 
ance, gained a complete victory; in memory of 
which, the general Posthumius vowed and built a 
temple publicly to those deities ; and for a proof of 
the fact, there was shown, we find in Cictt'o's time, 
the mark of the horses' hoofs on a rock at Regillum, 
where they first appeared. Now, this miracle, with 
many others that I could mention of the same kind, 
has, I dare sa}^, as authentic an attestation as any 
which the Papists can produce : the decree of a senate 
to confirm it ; a temple erected in consequence of it ; 
visible marks of the fact on the spot where it was 
transact^ ; and all this supported by the testimony 
of the best authors of antiquity; amongst whom 
Dionysius Halicarnassus says, that there were sub- 
sisting in his time at Rome many evident proofs of 
its reality, besides a yearly festival, with a solemn 
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sacrifice and procession in memory of it. Yet, for 
ail this, these stories were but the jest of men of sense, 
even in the times of Heathenism ; and seem so ex- 
travagant to us now, that we wonder how there 
could ever be any so simple as to believe them." 
The only thing in the above passage worth remark- 
ing upon is, its tacit allusion to the four tests of Leslie, 
the public fact, the visible marks, and the contempo- 
raneous and permanent commemorati<m of it. A 
more silly attempt to discredit Leslie's work can 
scarcely be conceived. The whole account of the 
battle of the lake Regillus is a mere faUe, supposed 
by Niebuhr, with considerable probabiUty, to have 
been derived from an ancient poem. The introduc- 
tbn of Castor and Pollux might be shown to be a 
subsequent addition to the fable. But supposing the 
whole account to be true, there is nothing in it that 
is miraculous, except the change of Domitius' l^eard 
from black to red, which Middleton has omitted to 
mention, although the most important circumstance 
in the story. All that is asserted is, that two young 
men, at the head of their cavalry, greatly assisted 
the Romans during the battle, and afterwards brought 
the news of the victory to Rome in the evening, and 
that the Romans conjectured they must be Castor 
and Pollux:. Yet, utterly absurd as this tale is. Mid- 
dletoa had nothing better to produce : to such misera- 
ble shifts is infidelity reduced. 

If the foolish superstitions of Polytheism plainly 
show how low the human mind has sunk by Adam's 
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&11, the idolatry of the churdi of Rome {daces thk 
in a still more convincing point of view. We see 
that the mind of man is continually departing from 
God, first without a written revelation, and then with 
the will of God, plainly discovered to him. In the 
Bible there were the most solemn warnings against 
any approach to idolatry, and Christians were 
earnestly and affectionately exhorted to have no par- 
ticipation even in the least degree with the worship 
of the Pagans. The casting incense upon a Pagan 
altar without any verbal profession of assent to the 
creed of the Pagans, would have saved the lives of 
multitudes of martyrs, but they preferred death to 
any sacrifice of the truth. Yet such is the deceitfiil- 
ness of the human heart, that those who call them- 
selves Christians, and who claim an uninterrupted 
descent from the first martyrs worship those martyrs 
vnth the same idolatrous rites, that the martyrs 
chose rather to lay down their lives than to partici- 
pate in. 

Thus, it is evident, that there is no other perma- 
nence in the truth than the being taught by the 
word and by the Spirit of Gpd. The natural man 
discerneth not the things of God, neither can know 
them. While he is professing them with his lips, 
his heart is far from them. He corrupts the word of 
God even while he makes it the pretended rule of 
his life, and the Bible, which he worships with 
almost idolatrous homage, disregarded in the mes- 
sage which bears it from God to his conscience, only 
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mtvm to increase his condemnatton. M the la«t 
day it wiU doubtless be more tolerable for the pagan 
idctoters in India and China than for the self-biinded 
and Christian idolaters of the mystic Babylon. 

YI. Popery contains within it a portioned many 
ancient heresies, as w^U as the superstitions of an- 
cient Paganism. Heresies generally arose from pre- 
* conceived- ogpimons. Where these opinions were 
strongly marked, the minds infected with them be- 
came <^n MXkd decided of^iosers of the general be- 
lief. Where these opinicms were weak, no visible 
rent was made in the church, but errors circulated 
with m(xe safety, and often with more succ^s, be- 
cause concealed. Nor were the heretics without the 
church equal in numbers to those who were misled 
by enroneous opinions within. Few think for them- 
selves, or boldly avow their thoughts; but ancient 
systems of beUef wei:e not easily eradicated, and un- 
less carefiilly watched and checked, will, again and 
agam, spring up like weeds that have attained full 
possession of the soil. Thus, when the church was 
apposing theGnostics and the Manicheans, the same 
errors, though in a milder form, were spreading 
throughout the great body of Christiansr The es- 
sential, tenet of the Gnostic philosophy was this, that 
union with matter is t}ie origin of all evil, and that 
the only way of escape from evil is for the soul to 
disengage itself from material pleasures. On this 
principle is founded the ascetic life which has pre- 
vailed so deeply in the corrupted churches of Bopie 

8 
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and of the East. Hence sprung^ the hermita, audi 
afterwards the monks, who, by the mortification of 
the body and abstraction from material things, strive, 
like the Gnostics and the Manicheans, to obtain a 
higher degree of spiritual purity than can be the lot 
of those who are living in the world, and immersed 
in the midst of matter. 

We have seen before hoy^ the wcnrship of the Vir- 
gin Mary connects the Papists of Rome with the 
Collyridian heretics, and with the still more ancient 
idolaters of the moon. 

The emanative system, which spread so widely 
over the ancient world, and deduced all being from 
the one original fountain, is visible both in several of 
the writings of the Fathers, and als(p*m the pre- 
tended explanation of the injBim^OS^t^ 
which the church of Rome autbc^tuiiB;' But it i» 
most conspicuous in the doctrine ot* l^irg^ltory^ 
which is derived from the sam&'9pufce.*''^^&pM A^is 
system, all beings are part of thd Supreme Bemg; -^ 
destined to return like drops into thAM)cean from 
which they have been isepa^ated for a time, and that 
return can only be delayed by the stains they contract 
from the pdllution of matter. These stains are worn 
out by the action of fire, and by the power of pain, 
tiU freed from every impurity they joyfuHy re-ascend 
to their parent existence. It is impossible to find the 
doctrine of Pufgatory in the Bible, but it is very easy 
to find it in Yirgil's Eneid. But while the theory may 
justly be ascribed tothe ancient philosophersand poets, 
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the church of Rome maybe allowed the merit of turn- 
ing it to profit, for they reoeive more for their masses' 
o^ered up i^ behalf of the souls in Purgatory, during 
the course of a single century, than Charon did lor 
ferrying souls over Styx during the whole course of 
Heathenism, though the ancients put a piece of 
money under the tongue pf each of their deceased 
friends, to pay the priceof bdng wafted overto Elysium. 
YII. The absurdities of Popery are impossible to 
be disguised, though the modem Poljrtheists have 
had recourse to the same expedient as the ancient. 
There is an inner and an outer Popery, as well as 
an inner and outer Polytheism. As the idolatry of 
Plato and Socrates was very different from that of 
the multitude at Athens, so the Popery of Bossuet 
is very different from the superstition of an Irish 
peasant, or a S,>anish inquisitor. The religion of 
the church of Rome admits of much latitude ;^. on 
the one hand, it accords every thing to superstition ; 
practices the most gross and ridiculous .are tolerated; 
on the other hand, it accords much to the new con> 
vert who yet struggles against the absurdities of the 
superstition which he. is espousing. Hence the 
doubtfulness that is attached to all expositions of the 
Romish faith, when immediately addre^ed to here- 
tics, where the creed of Rome requires to be softened 
and placed in its most plausible point of view. 
-Hence Bossuet in his clever exposition, takes as 
much space and time to declare that '^ he has not 
hetmyed his conscience, nor disguised the faith of 
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the church," as to make the iloctiineB of that ohureb 
palatable to the refentned. As the little treatise of 
Bossuet is the most able &at has been written on 
the suliject, and as' hb is the most powerAil imnd 
(for the genius of Ps^cal, though supericnr in some 
respects, was debilitated by disease and superstitiDh} 
that has suffered itself to be hoodwinked by Peppery, 
a few extracts shall be given from it which stcffi- 
dendy condemn vtdgar Popery, at the dame time that 
they fdainly show the hoHowne^B of the more re- 
fined system whadi Bossuet himself porposes. 

The simplest view. of reason shows that a crea- 
ture can merit nothing ; when it has done all, it 
must stand b^i&ia the Creator as an unprofitable ser- 
vant ; when it has given aS,^ it must add with David 
<< Thme uwn have we given thee." The simplest 
view of revelation teaches us, that man, as a fidlen 
creature, has nothing of his own but sin, and that 
he can only approach the divine purity invested 
with the righteousness of the Saviour, and accepted 
in the sight of God on account of that bdoved Soa 
in whom he is ev^ well pleased. Simfde as these 
views are, they are sufficient to overturn the whole 
of Popwry. The Pi^ists justly considering th^n- 
srives as sinners, but neglecting the meritsr of Christ, 
look to other sinners to present their requests before 
the throne of God, tund esteeming the souls of the 
martjrrs to be the ftvouriles of God) have recourse to 
their intercession mstead of that of the Saviour. 
** Parce que les saints lui sont plus agr^ables que 
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nouS; D0U8 lear demandcttis qifib prannent Bofare de- 
mise et qo'ils obcieimeiit pour lums les chosea dont 
noQ8 avoQs besohi. Dela vient que noiis usons de 
deux finrmes de prieres fort diffwentes ; puis qu'au 
lieu qu'en parlant k Dieu la maniere propre est de 
dire, ayez piti6 de nous, ecoutez nous, nous nous con- 
tentons de dire aux saints priez pou nous."* But if 
the reason that the saints are fitvourites with God 
is the inducement for the Papists to oifer up their 
prayers, through them, why is not Christ, being al- 
ways the well-beloved of the Father, a soflkient ar- 
gument to them that they need no other intercessor 
but him? Is he less willing or less al^ to save 
than the saints? Nothing but the deepest igno- 
rance- of the infinite love and infinite power of the 
Saviour could for a moment permit the impiety of 
invoking any other intercession but his. But the 
praying to the saints supposes them invested with 
divine attributes, that they are present with their 
worshippers in all places and ages, and this deifica- 
tion of them is so evident a consequence of address- 
ing them in prayer, that Bossuet himself admits it, 
and with unparalleled hardihood denies that any Ca- 
tholic ever sui^)08ed that the saints ever heard any 
of those prayers that are continually addressed to 
them by the Papii^, but that even the most illiterate 

* Because the eaints are more acceptable to Him than we ar^ 
w« ask them to undertake our defence, and obtain for us the things 
we need. We use therefore two very different forms of prayers ; 
for, in speaking to God, we say, " have mercy on us," " hear us ;*' 
to the saints wc only say, "pray for us." 
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Bonmiusts believe that it is by an immediate revela- 
tion from God, or, at least, by the ministry of the 
angels, that the saints in heaven learn the prayers 
which are addressed to them upon emth. " Au reste, 
jamais aucmi Catholique n'a pense que les saints 
connussent par eux-memes nos besoins, ni meme les 
desirs pour lesquels nous leur faison de secrettes 
prieres. L'eglise se contente d'enseigner avec toute 
I'antiquite, que ces prieres sont tres-profitables k 
ceux qui les font, soit que les saints les apprennenf 
par le ministere et le commerce des anges, qui sui- 
vant le temoignage de PEcriture s9avent ce qui se 
passe parmi nous, etant etablis par ordre de Dieu 
esprits admistrateurs, pour concourir k Poeuvre de 
notre Salut ; soit que Dieu-meme leur fasse con- 
noitre rios desirs par une revelation particuliere ; soit 
enfin qu'il leur en decouvre le secret dans son essence 
infinie oik toute verite est comprise. Ainsi Peglise 
n'a rien decide sur les difieretis moyens dont il plait 
a Dieu de se servir pour cela."* 

"^ Never has any Catholic suppoaed that the saints know of them- 
selves our necessities, or even the desires on account of which we 
offer to them secret prayers ! The church is content to teach, with 
all antiquity, that these prayers are very profitable to those who of- 
fer them; whether the saints become acquainted with them through 
the ministry and intervention of the angels, who, according to the 
testimony of scripture, know whatever occurs among us, being 
constituted by the order of God's ministering spirits to assist in the 
work of our salvation ; or whether God himself makes known to 
them our desires by a special revelation ; or whether finally he dis- 
closes to them the secret in his own infinite essence, in which every 
truth is comprised. Thus the church has decided nothing as to the 
different means which Grod pleases to use for this purpose. 
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To such ati excess of absurdity is this acute advo- 
cate of Popery, notwithstanding all his shifts, re- 
duced, that, according to him, the sinner, judging 
hiinself not sufficiently ^^ agreable" to God to present 
fads request immediately to Him, makes a pretence of 
addressing them to the saints, though he well knows 
that the saints cannot hear him, that it is God alone 
who is listening to him, and who, by an immediate 
" revelation," or by the ministry of an " angel," must 
first make known these prayers to the saints, in 
order that He may receive these petitions again pre- 
sented to Him, in a more agreeable and round-about 
way. But it is equally evident that the Romanists^ 
when they pray, have no such miserable subterfuges, 
but address the saints in the full belief that they are 
continually present, and ever listening to their peti- 
tions, so that, by the admission of Bossuet the 
Papists are gross idolaters, and he only can es- 
cape from idolatry himself by a most incredible 
absurdity. 

The idolatrous worship of the saints is rendered 
still more conspicuous by the veneration which is 
paid to their images. Here also we have another 
sample of a difference between inner and outer 
Popery. " Pour les images le Concile de Trente 
defend expressement de croir aucune Divinite ou 
vertu pour laquelle on les doive reverer ; de leur de- 
mander aucun grace et d'y attacher sa confiance et 
veut que tout I'honneur se rapporte aux originaux 
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qu'elles representent."* Now, the whole superstjtioD 
■ of Catholic countries is directly in o{^x)sition to thoee 

injunctions of the council. It is the images fully as 
much as the originals, which they represent, that are 
worshipped. This is evident from a glance into any 
Romish cathedral, and is made abundantly manifest 
by the way in which the images are worshipped; 
and the manner in which they are spoken of. If it 
was the Virgin, and not her images, that was wor- 
|u shipped, it would matter little which of these images 

were resorted to, but some of these images are much 
more highly esteemed than others. Hence, it is the 
particular image which is attended to, preferred, and 
distinguished, not the Virgin herself, who must be 
considered as ever the same. That a virtue resides in 
these images, is believed, in spite of the Council of 
Trent, and the miraculous stories that are told of 
these images are a sufficient proof of this, if any proof 
were necessary. It is also sufficiently evident, what- 
ever the theorists of Popery may say to the contrary, 
that favours are asked of these images, and that the 
Papists place their trust in them, and honour some 
more, some less, without any exact reference to the 
dignity of the original which they represent. " Toutes 
ces paroles du concile sont autant de caracteres qui 

* As to images, the Council of Trent expressly prohibits the belief 
of any diyinity or efficiency, on account of which we ought to reve- 
rence them, ask of them any favour, or place in them any confi- 
dence ; and determines, that all the honour be referred to the ori^- 
nals whom they represent. 
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sarveiit it noas fiure difitiiigoer des iddatres."* Thus, 
by Boasuet's principles, the majority of the Boman 
Cathdlies are iddaters^ since they observe none of 
those ftmdhunenlal distinctions Upon which he, and 
the Couodl of Trent, imdst. 

It would be l<Hig and nnprofitaUe to follow Bos- 
suet in his vain attempts to disguise the absurdities 
of Popery, in his admissioiit that Christ has made 
full satisieustion to the Father for the sins of his peo- 
{de, and that all sins are freely,:|[>rgiven at baptism, 
but not so freely after baptism, 6hrist being, by Bos- 
suet's accmmt, '^ forced in a certain' manner," by the 
ingratitude of those who have abused his first gifts, 
to take a somewhat different method, cM^d to commute 
eternal itito temporal punishments, which temporal 
punishm^its the church again has the power of 
commudfig into still shorter pui^ishments,. and -cl 
abbreviating their twm in another life, by nao&ey 
and masses prc^rly applied to that purpose. 

It is a more melanchcdy spectacle, when rightly 
viewed, to> behold an enlarged understandii^ thus 
sold to the service of error, endeavouring to palliate 
manifest absurdity, and to ^^thdraw men from the 
only name imder heaven, by which they can be 
saved, in order to win them over to a monstrous su- 
perstition, than it would be to contemplate the ravages 
of madness on the most exalted genius. 

* All these words of this Ck>aiicU are so many marks servtag to 
distioguish us from idolaters. 
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' The expo&dtionof Bodstiet cannot be considered 
as an adequate refMi^^ntation of the Romish churbh ; 
it is asfeir removed from Popery on one side, as it is 
from truth on the other. The religion, which it sets 
forth, consists of a number of subtle distinctions much 
too delicate to be observed in practice. It would be 
easier to pass ov6r the bridge of the Mahometans, 
as narrow and sharp as the edge of a scimetar, in 
the passage to the other world, thaga to go to heaven 
in the successM observance of Bossuet's metaphy- 
sical niceties,' if these were to be the price of paradise. 
Constantly to pray to the saints, witlt the perpetual 
convicticm that they do not hear us by their own un- 
aided powers, and to pray in the presence of inlages 
with the imagination excited by them, 4md yet with 
the firm belief that no virtue resides in them, were a 
superstition too complicated and contradictory for the 
inventor of it himself to practise 'and observe. 

We see a much simpler and more honest repre- 
sentation of Popery than any that Bossuet or the 
doctors of the church afford, in the conduct of the 
PortuguesCj when they first arrived in India< In 
their devout and unsophisticated minds, Popery and 
Paganism were completely identified. TJie con- 
tinual shouts of CrishnU, Crishnn, they confidently 
mistook for the invocation of Christ ; the idol temples 
appeared to them Romish cathedrals, and the Brah- 
mins, Popish priests. '' From this place the Kutwal 
carried the general to one of their pagodas or idol 
temples, into '«^V^i''h thev «^nti^rftd. anH -.i-^'-ii the 
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Kutwal^aid wa» a clMiicb oi great hoUnees. This 
the general beUeved to he the case, fancyiug it to be 
a church of the Ghristiana, which he the more readily 
believed, as he saw seven little bells hang over the 
principal door. In front of this entry there stood a 
pillar made of wire, as tall as the mast of a ship, on 
the top of which was a weathercock, likewise made 
of wire. This church was as la^e as a moderate 
convent, all built pf free stone, and covered or vaulted 
over with brick, haviug a fine outward appearance, 
as if its inside were of sjdendid workmanship. Our 
genial was much pleased with this churph, as he 
actually believed himself in a.Christiaia country^ and 
gladly^ entered along with the Kutwal. They were 
received by the priests, who were naked from their 
waists upwards, having a kind of petticoats of cotton 
hanging down from the girdle to their knees, and 
pieces of calico covering their arm pits ; their heads, 
legs, and feet bare. They were distinguished by 
wearing certain threads over their right shoulders, 
which crossed over their breasts and under their left 
arms, much in the way in which our priests used 
fomjierly to wear their stoles when they said mass. 
These m^ are called Kafirs, and are idolaters, serv< 
ing as priests in the pagodas of Malabar ; and on the 
g^ieral going into the p^oda, they took holy water 
with a sprinkle froiA a font, threw it over the Kutwal 
and him, and their attendants. After this they.^ave 
them powdered sandalwood to throw upon their 
heads, as used to be done amongst us with ashes ; 
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and they were directed to do the same on their Bmig. 
Biit our peo[de, as being clothed, onutted this h,Uer 
part of the ceremony, complying with the odMF, In 
this pagodk they saw many images painted on the 
walls, some of which had monstrous teeth, -projectb[ig 
an inch from their mou^, and somp had four arms ; 
all of them so ugly that they seemed Vke devils^ whidi 
raised doufots'amongstourpeqple whether they were 
actually in a Christian church. In the middle of the 
pagoda stood a chapel having a roof or dome <rf free 
stone like .a tower, in one part of which was a door 
of wire, to which there led a flight of stone steps. 
On the inside of this tower an image was observed in 
a recess of the wall, which our men eould not see 
distinctly, as the place was somewhat dark, and they 
were not permitted to go near, as none were aUowed 
to af^roach except the priests. BvX, from certain 
words and signs, our people understood this to foe an 
image of the virgin ; on which the general and his 
attendants went upon their knees to say thdr 
prayers. John de Sala, however, being very doubtM 
that this was not a Christian church, owing to the 
monstrous images on the wall, said as he feU (m tns 
knees, /If this be the devil, I worship God' — on which 
the general looked at him widi a smile." 

VIIL In the Mstory of the wwld nothing is more 
wonderfulthanthe changeof Christianity into Popery. 
Nothing can be more dissimilar to the mild religion 
of heaven, than the intolerant and absurd superstition 
which has assumed the name and place of Chris 



tianity in complies wfa^ve traereiigbaoiicefliKiiifltied. 
Baeh departure from the truth was gradual ; those 
who vreie lemoviiig from the doctrines of the BiUe 
and a&mng to the tcaditums of men, had little con- 
ceptimi how &r the streasn of comiptMm to which 
they were yielding woidd at length carry them away. 

No doubt, the doctrines at Christianity are retained 
by the Romish chnrch, as the Bible itself is retained, 
but both are considered too spiritual and elevated for 
daily and general use, and the saints take the place 
of the Saviour, and vain legends usurp the authority 
of the Scriptures, and idolatrous and absurd sacrffices 
conceal from the view the one great sacrifice which 
has abolished sin and death to all beUevers. Of all 
the artifices of the Father of Lies for the destruction 
of the human race, Popery is the most dangerous 
and successful, which effectually destroys the essence 
of Christianity, while it preserves the name, and de- 
ludes its votaries with a pretence of trusting in the 
Saviour, whfle it is causing them to bow down to 
dumb idols which can neither profit nor save. 

Popery is Paganism under a thin disguise of 
Christianity, and, accordingly, in all things it is but 
a gross and material counterfeit of true and spiritual 
religion. The church of Christ is evar one and 
the same, and Popery aims at the same identity and 
universality ; but, instead of the true (imrch, which 
is a spiritual body with Chridt for its head, Popory is 
but a putrifying and noisome carcass — a collection of 
unregenerate men, the doers of every evil work, with 
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thofie who love and those who make a lie, with the 
Pq)e, not the Saviour, for their head. Whosoever 
behoves in the Saviour is in&liible in.the.bests^ise ^ 
all things are working together for good to him ; he . 
shall be led by the Spirit, in due time, into all usejfid 
truth, and deUvered from every hurtful error. Popery 
has its infaUibiUty, but this infallibility consists in 
being infaUibly wrong; even when convincedof its 
errors it cmoinot change them ; having made a wrong 
step it cannot recede. Thus, while religion is the 
guidance of the believer unto all truth. Popery, by 
its assumption of in&llibility, is the leader of the 
credulous into inextricable error. 

IX. The enmity which God has placed between 
the seed of the woman and the serpent never ceases. 
Those who outwardly acknowledge a revelation 
from God, do not the less hate and persecute those 
who receive the divine word inwardly and inreality. 
The Jews, while they made their boast of being de< 
positaries of God's messages of mercy to mankind, 
yet slew and evil-entreated the messengers who 
brought them, and while their minds were filled with 
expectations of the arrival of the great King, of 
whom all the prophets had spoken, they betrayed 
that King to the Gentiles, and nailed him to the 
cross. 

It was certaioly not to be expected that the mere 
acknowledging Christianity to be from God, and. 
the assumption of the Christian name, should of it- 
self put an end. to persecution. Those who are 
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Qkfter the flesh, will ever hate those who are after the 
Spirit, and will never cease to inflict injuries upon 
them, when not restrained by the prevalence of bet- 
ter principles, or at least by the coercion of the laws, 
or by the check of public (pinion. 

But though it could not be expected that persecu- 
« tion should cease, yet it could never have been 
imagined that persecution should have been aug- 
mented, instead of being diminished, when Pagan- 
ism ceased, and that Christians should sufler more 
from bishops and sovereigns who professed Chris- 
tianity, than they had ever done from the Pagan 
priesthood and the Pagan emperors of Rome. 

Yet the persecutions of Pagan Rome are not to 
be compared to those of Papal Rome, either in fre- 
quency, in duration, in cruelty, or in success. When 
the Christians were punished by the Roman magis- 
trates, it was generally on the information of volun- 
tary informers. The Papists do not trust to this 
alone, but have established a system of permanent 
and salaried accusation against all real Christians, 
by the appointment of a regular inquisition. The 
furnace of persecution was only occasionally heated 
by the Pagans, but by the Papists it is kept con- 
tinually and intensely burning. A general perse- 
cution was only resorted to by the Pagans at particu- 
lar times : with the Papists there are no seasons of 
relaxation or intermission ; and not cmly those who 
oppose the church of Rome are persecuted, but even 
those who are merely suspected of difiering from it. 
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All might re-^nter the Pagan church by a angle act 
of cooformity, in casting incense upon the flames ; 
but the idcis of modem Rome are not so placable ; 
suspicion is almost ecpiivaknt to guilt, and can 
scarcely ever be entirely wiped away. 

None can seriously read any of the mutilated 
portions of history relating to that mystery of mi- 
quity, the inquisition, without b^ng struck with the 
commentary which it affords to the scriptural ex- 
pression of Satan being termed the god of this 
world. In the inquisition we see an order of pro- 
ceeding at war with the good goverimxent of the 
world, and emanating directly frc^n the source of 
evil. Every natural feeling is vi(dated, every [vin- 
ciple of justice reversed. The divine attributes of 
mercy and justice are trampled under foot. Fiend- 
like cunning, falsehood, and insatiable malice, tri- 
umph and prevail ; and the earth, where the inqui- 
sition has fixed its seat^ seems changed into the ves- 
tibule of hell. 

X. Great light would be thro¥m upon Pqpery by 
a well-written history of the Uves of the Pqpes. 
'^Take caxe what you are about," said one cardinal 
to another, when proceeding to vote, " you are go- 
ing to give a sort of god to the earth." But, not- 
withstanding. this caution, and the strong rea9on8 
for it, the cardinals have not been nice in ihm 
ch<»ce of successors to St. Peter ; and it aflfords a 
curious picture of human nature in the variety of 
situationB in which it may be placed, to see some 
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times an almost idiot exalted to the chair of in&lli- 
bflity, — ^an infidisl breathing out flames and slaughter 
against every departure from the incredible dogmas 
of Popery, — a libertine doing penance for his former 
debauchery, by being placed at the head of the Ro- 
mish church,— or a chief of banditti wieldmg the 
two swords of St. Peter, while he maintains the 
tone of paternal affection and benediction, and is 
ever speaking in the language of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Great elevation appears to affect weak minds with 
a species of madness ; they find themselves placed 
at a height which they cannot retain, and from 
which they cannot descend. The tyrannic empe- 
rors of Rome were many of them in their disposi- 
tion rather feeble than cruel ; the beginning of their 
reigns was often mild and modest; they felt that 
their powers were unsuitable to the situation they 
occupied ; and the diflMence which began by court- 
ing pubUc approbation, ended in fear and exaspera- 
tion against the real or supposed dangers that sur- 
rounded them. We see a degree of frenzy, mixed 
with crudty, taking possession of their mind ; and 
when they had once tasted of blood, there Avas no 
hope of their being reclaimed. 

The Popes are not placed in equally trying situa- 
tions with their predecessors the emperors of Rome ; 
stitt their devation is too great for their limited fa- 
culties meekly to bear, and we may ^ace occasionally 
in their conduct similar symptoms of an abermtion 
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of mind. During their more prosperous days tbey 
gave no slight indications of the insanity of power. 
As their public conduct was the reverse of what 
might be expected from those who profess to imitate 
the Saviour and his apostles, and who claim to be 
the vicegerents of the Deity, for maintaining the 
reign of peace and righteousness upon earth, so 
when the curtain is sometimes raised from their pri- 
vate and more obscure actions, we see their lives, not 
only far below the purity which the gospel requires 
from all its followers, but sometimes stained with 
vices too gross to be named. 

We have elsewhere mentioned that a moral pic- 
ture of the world would be a usefril though a very 
difficult work. A picture of Popery considered alone, 
would he less arduous, and yet nearly as instructive. 
It would afford an awiul but salutary view of the 
deep degradation of our nature ; of how difficult it is 
to the mind of man to retain its hold of truth, and 
with what ease it imbibes the most absurd and mon- 
strous opinions. It is a work which might possess 
great variety in delineating the characters of the 
Popes and other leaders of the Romish superstition. 
It might give free scope to reason in the detection of 
sophistry, and afford legitimate employment to ridi- 
cule in the exposing convicted absurdities. It is a 
work which, in the hand of a master, might engage 
every power, and rouse every feeling of the mind,, 
exciting, in the language of Burke, " alternatie scorn 
^nd horror, alternate laughter and tears." 
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XI. Unless we take the aid and saactiaoi of the 
language of Scripture, it is difficult to characterize 
Popeiy without apparent harshness to individuals, 
who, though members of a corrupt church, yet, we 
may hope, possess much of the spirit of true religion. 
But whatever is said against the Romish supersti- 
tion, applies to the system, not to the persons who 
uphold it, with various degrees of error and of guilt. 
It is impossible to class Pascal and Fenelon along 
with an infidel Italian cardinal, or Spanish inquisi- 
tor ; not that on that account these eminent and 
pious men are free from condemnation; they studied 
the Scriptures, and the sacred writings called upon 
them^ as upon all others, to come out from Babylon^ 
and to be separate from her abominations. A volun- 
tary and unscriptural humility, with a blind submis- 
sion to the dictates of him who had seated himself 
in the temple of God, as if he were God, may natu- 
rally lead us to pity them, but by no means to excuse 
them ; their example has done much harm, and 
been only the more pernicious from their eminence 
and their virtues. It is difficult to calculate how 
much assistance their well-merited reputation has 
given to prop the falling cause of Popery, and.to 
lengthen out the continuance of the delusion, the 
most dangerous that has ever led mankind astray 
from the truth. 

Whatever terms of commendation we use with 
respect, to Popery, we should still come short of the 
enei;gy of the language of the Scripture. Popery 
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is there spokta of as the great apoatacy of the latter 
days, the revelation of the Man of Sin, the grand 
device 0f Satan for opposing the cause of the Saviour, 
and fin* persecuting and wearing out the saints of the 
Most High.« The apostacy of the Psqnsts from the 
truth as it is in Jesus, is so clearly revealed before- 
hand in the Scriptures, that the great Dr. Clarke 
would liave had no hesitation in resting the proof of 
Christianity on the fidfilment of these predictions in 
the corruptions of the Romish church. During the 
prophetical period of twelve hundred and sixty years. 
**when Daniel, I say, foretels such a tyrannical 
power to continue such a determined period of time ; 
and St. John prophesies that the Gentiles should 
tread the holy city under foot fOTty and two months ; 
which is exactly the same period of time as that of 
Daniel; and again, that two witnesses, clothed in 
sackcloth, should {H'ophesy a thousaiul two hundred 
and threescore days ; which is again exactly the 
very same period of time : and again, that the woman 
which fled into the wilderness from persecution, 
should continue there a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days : and again, that she should fly into 
the wilderness for a time and times and half a time ;> 
which is still the very same period : and again, that 
a wild beast, a tyrannical power, to M^iom it was 
given to make war with the saints, and to overcome 
them, was to continue forty and two months, still the 
very eame period of time, and to have power over -all 
Mn^eds, tomguiesi and nations, so that all that dwelt 
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upon the earth diould w<»9hip him. Is it credible 
or possible that ignorant and eathusiastical writers 
should by mere chaDce hit upon such ooincidences of 
occult numbers? ee^peciaUy as St. John could not 
possibly take the numbers fir<»n Daniel, if he under- 
stood Daniel to mean nothing more than the short 
persecution of Antiochus. And if he did understand 
Daniel to mean a xmich longer, and greater, and 
more remot^ tyranny, which Jc^n himself prophesied 
of as in his time still future : then the wonder is still 
infinitely greater, that in those early times, when 
there was not the least footstep in the world of any 
such power as St. John distinctly describes, (but 
which now is very conspicuous, as I shall presently 
observe more particularly), it should ever enter the 
heart of man to conceive so much of the possibiUty of 
such a power sitting, not upon the pavilion of heathen 
persecutors, but expressly in the temple and upon the 
seat of Qod himself." After this, Clarke goes on 
more particularly tp enumerate the prophecies relating 
to the popish apostacy, and their fulfilment, and 
draws from the whole a jNroof for the truth of Chris- 
tiany with a force and distinctness which has been 
generally acknowledged. His remarks, with some 
omissions, on account of the lengUi of the passage, 
are as follows : — ^^ Daniel foretells a kingdom upon 
the earth, which shall be divers from all kingdoms, 
divers firom all that were before it, exceeding dread- 
fol, and shall devour the whole earth. That among 
the powers into which th]» kingdom shall be divided, 
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thwe shall arise one power divers from the rest, who 
shall subdue unto himself three of the first powers, 
and he shall have a mouth spiking very great 
things, and a look more stout than his fellows. He 
shaU make war with the saints, and prevail against 
them. And he shall speak great words against the 
Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most 
High, and think to change times and laws; and 
they shall be given into his hand for a long season ; 
even till the judgment shall sit, and the kingdom 
under the whole heaven shall be ^ven to the peo{de 
of the saints of the Most High. He shall exalt him- 
self, and magnify himself above every God, and shall 
speak marvellous things against the God of gods, 
&c., &c. Su()po8e all this now to be spoken by Daniel 
of nothing more than the short persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which, that it cannot be, I 
have shown above ; but suppose it were, and that it 
was all forged after the event, yet it cannot be the 
case of St. Paul and St. John, who describe exactly 
a like power, and in like words ; speaking of things 
to come in the latter days, of things still future in 
their time, and of which there was then no footsteps, 
no appearance in the world. The day of Christ, 
says St. Paul, shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first, and that Man of Sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing bimpelf that he is God : — ^whose commg ic 
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after the working of Satan, with all power and signs 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness." Again: "The Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils, (that is, for so it should be trans- 
lated, doctrines concerning demons or souls of men 
departed ;) forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats, &c: St. John, in like manner, 
prophesies of a wild beast or tyrannical power, to 
whom was given great authority, and a mouth 
speaking great things and blasphemies: and he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy against God. And 
it was given unto him to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them ; and power was given him to 
overcome all kindreds, and tongues, and nations; and 
all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him. 
And he that exerciseth his power before him — doth 
great wonders — and deceiveth them that dwell on 
the earth by means of those miracles which he hath 
power to do. And he causeth that no man might 
buy or sell, save he that had the mark or the name of 
the beast. - And the kings of the earth have one 
mind, and shall give their power and strength unto 
the beast ; for God hath put into their hearts to frilfil 
his will, and to agree and give their kindgdoms 
to the beast, until the words of God shall be frilfiUed. 
The name of the person in whose hands the reins or 
principal direction of the exercise of this power is 
lodged, is Mystery, Babylon the Great. She is 
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dronken with the Mood of the saiikts, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus : and by her sorceries 
are all nations deceived : afid m her is found the 
blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that are 
slain upon the earth. And this person (the political 
person) to whom these titles and characters belong, 
is that great city, standing upon seven mountains, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth." 

" If, in the dajrs of St. Paul and St. John, there 
was any footstep of any such a sort of power as this 
in the world ; or if there ever had been any such 
power in the world; or if there was then any 
appearance of probabiUty that could make it enter 
into the heart of man to imc^ine that there ever 
could be any such kind of power in the world, much 
less in the temple or diurch of God ; and if there be 
not now such a power actuaDy and conspicuously 
exercised in the world ; and if any picture of this 
power, ilrawn after the event, can now describe it 
more plainly and exactly than it was originally 
described in the words of the (»ophecy ; then may it 
with some degree of plausiUeness be suggested, that 
the prophecies are nothing more than enthusiastic 
imaginations." 

Thus Clarke has united in a short compass a 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity with a 
demonstration of the falsehood and impiety of Popery. 
And new and similar proofe are afforded by all the 
prophecies which concern the latter days. In all 
these prophecies we see the character of Popery 
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distinctly marked : the prosperity of the fabe church 
which aat as a que^i, reigmhg in at! outward splea* 
dour, while the true church had fled to the wilderness. 
We see also the many nations and kings which 
submitted to its usurped and blasphemous authority, 
even peoples^ and nations, and multitudes, and 
tongues. We , &6e also the boasted unity ^f the 
false church, and the means by which that unity is 
maintained ; the kings of the earth being of one 
mind, and giving their strength and their power unto 
the beast The. pretensions of the Papists to fialse 
mkades, are distinctly marked in the coming of the 
Man of Sin, after the working of Satan with all 
miracles and lying wonders. The Gnostic and 
Manichean perfection which the monks aspire after, 
is likewise clearly predicted, forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats. The doctrines 
concerning demons, or the worship of the spirits of 
dead men eminent for their virtue, as Hesiod so 
clearly describesy and believed to be appointed on 
that account by the ruler of the world, to fill the 
station of mediators, and subordinate governors under 
him— those doctrines coricemiog- demons which so 
manifestly identify Paganism and Popery, are de- 
cidedly foretold also, incredible as it must at that time 
have seemed, that those who professed Christianity 
should so far relapse iato' the grossest heaths 
errors. - . 

But there i$ one mark that the Papists think it 
impossible can be applied to the Pope, that he as 
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God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God. Since whatever authority the Pope 
exercises, he professes to derive from God^ they con- 
sider the 'charge to be ridiculous of his tisurping the 
divine authority or setting himself in the place of 
God. Notwithstanding this attempt at exculpation, 
the titles which the Pope has assiimed are sufficient 
to bring home the charge of blasphemy against the 
ruler of the Romish church. But without referring 
to these, which have often been insisted on, it is suffi- 
cient to remark, that the teniple of God confines the 
Man of Sin within the pale of the professed Christian 
church ; that none within that church, by the Pope's 
own showing, claims the authority that he does, and 
therefore the desciiption must apply to him or to 
I no one else. God rul^s in his church by his word ; 
he who sets aside that word, sets aside the authority 
of God; he who claims infallibility, assumes the 
authority which belongs only to God, and sitting in 
the temple of God, and promulgating his decrees as 
the head of the Chrisliaii church, and commanding 
men to obey him rather than God and God's word, 
he shows himself that he is God, and demands an 
idolatrous submission to his authority, still more than 
if he set up his own image, and commanded all 
peoples, and nations, and tongues, literally to fell 
down before it and worship it. 

XII. With a deep sense of the weakness of the 
human understanding, we may still wonder how. 
such a system of absurdities could ever have pre- 
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vailed, after the Sun of Rigbteousaess had arisen 
upon the worlds and dispelled, in some degree, the 
darkness of Paganism. A new, wonder is, that it 
should still continue so long to enthral the mind of 
its votaries, and to survive the wreck of other here- 
sies, which, though more plausible in themselves, 
have yet had a much briefer existence. The preva- 
lence and continuance of Popery, however, teax^hes 
us a deep moral lesson ; it ca^ts a stain upon the 
pride of human nature which can never be effaced. 
What must the understandiQg of man be, when not 
aided from.above, seeing how readily it believes, and 
hdw-obstinatdy it defends contradictions so palpable 
in themselves. 

Deep however as Popery has struck its roots 
throughout the soujth of Europe, and thou^rh it has 
been deprived of its branches alone by the storms 
which have assailed it, while the trunk has remained 
immoveably firm, stijOl there -are visible upon it the 
increasing marks of decay. It has its season of re- 
vival and promise, but it never repairs by its after 
growth the losses which it has undergone. It has 
not only less vitahty within itself but. its roots are 
continually undermined, and its bulk and solidity, 
which have resisted former attacks, will only help to 
bring it to the ground at last with a more ponderous 
ruin. 

Infiddity, which, while k was rare and confined 
to the rich. Popery sometimes encouraged, thinking 
it safer that men who were disposed to investigate 
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and reason, should rather doubt the tmth of Chris 
tianity altogether, than question the claims of the 
church of Rome in particular ; how that it has be- 
come so general amongst all ranks of men on the 
Continent, fills the mind of the Romish priesthood 
with serious and merited alarm. Not that infidelity 
prefers any other form of superstition to that of Rome ; 
but Popery has go entwined itself with whatever iis 
established, that it is necessarily at open war with 
every species of innovation, whether political or re- 
ligious. It is too much indebted to ignorance, ever, 
in sincerity, to be the friend of true knowledge. 
Popery, according to the prophecy of Wdlsey, must 
destroy the press, or be destroyed by it. If all things 
could remain as they are. Popery might yet hope to 
survive for many ages, though stripped itt some de- 
gree of its splendour, and curtailed in its power. But 
all things are changing, and its days are numbered! 
The Son of Man is approaching with the brightness 
of his coming. The angels of vengeance are ready 
for their work. The fuel which will bum for ever is 
heaped up, the breathy of the Lord has but to kindle 
it, and the modern Babylon shall' become, like the 
ancient— a desolation, a hissing, and an astonish- 
ment for ever. ^ 
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PART FOURTH. 



MYSTICISM. 



I. As Popery proceeds from Pol3rtheism, so Mysti 

dsm from Panthd^im. 
n. Mysticism flourishing in the East. 

III. Mysticism less prevalent in the West. 

IV. Pantheistic Mysticism. 

V. Emanative Mysticism. 

VI. Devotional Mysticism. 

VII. Mysticism now" rather practical than specu- 
lative. 

VIII. Mysticism natural to the Mind. 

IX. Its near resemblance to Truth, and its essen> 

tial difference. 

X. Mysticism first favourable to the reformation of 

Religion, then adverse. 



PART IV. 



MYSTICISM. 



I. As the Polytheism of the ancient popular su- 
peistition put on~ a Christian disguise tfnd became 
Popery, so it was natural to expect that the Panthe- 
ism of the heathen philosophers should equally sur- 
vive and reappear under anew name, and with a 
somewhat different aspect. It had so long and so 
deeply infected the speculative theories of all the 
ancienttiations, thatit was impossible it xx>uld be at 
once eradicated. The system of the one universal Be- 
ing, as the very ground work of Gentile wisdom, met 
the view of the earlier Christians to whatever sect 
they might turn, either for arguments or disciples. 
They who became converts to Christianity^ after 
they had been imbued with Gentile literature, brought 
these, notions along with them, and beheld Chris- 
tianity in pait through the medium of their former 
creed. The very terms used in religion being com- 
mon to their present and their previous belief, blended 
together in their minds Jehovah, the true and self- 
existing God, with the universal Pan, .the imaginiury 
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deity of the wise and the enlightened in countries 
destitute of revelation. Thus while the superstition 
of the vulgar replaced and reconsecrated the statues 
and the images of Heathenism, the enthusiasm.of 
philosophy, falsely so called, again, and without lay- 
ing aside the Christian name, dreamt of freeing it- 
self from the chains of matter, of discovering the 
Deity by an internal sense, and of rejoining the di- 
vine essence from which it sprung, by withdrawing 
itself from whatever was sensible or corporeal. This 
philosophy, which prevailed first among the Qao£(tics, 
and afterwards among the Manicheans,. sqppears 
more covertly in the writings of several of the earlier 
fathers and shows itself at hat without a veil in the 
verses of Synesius, and in the writings of Dionysius, 
the pretended Aie(^>agite. 

II. The east has always been the country wh^e 
devotional Pantheism has most flourished ; in the 
west it has rather been introduced as an exotic, and 
its growth has been always tamer and less luxuriant. 
But in the east the whole of philosophy, of rel^ion 
and li^ have received the deep stminof its colouar. 

A fragment of the Chaldean philosophy, perhaps 
one of the most ancient r^nnants of darly specula- 
tion that exists, contains these doctrines m their 
germ. These ten^ were m(«e clearly developed in 
the ancient system of the Persaans^and in the sect of 
the ancient Hushangis, who have reappeared in the 
modem Sufis. But, above all, they have reacbed 
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their utmost height in the Vedias'and other, sacred 
writings of the Hindoos. 

- In the Indian philosophy, the universal Being or 
Brahin is represented either in a state of reipose or of 
action^ Repose is the original and unmodified state 
of the Deity, resembling the first cause of Jacob 
Behmen, which is termed the infinite nothing, where 
the Godhead is actually nothing, but potentiially all 
things. The Hindoos in this state consider Brahm 
or the universe as divested even of all intelligence, 
utterly devoid of any thought, or of any attribute, 
resting in a quietude so deep as to be inconceivable; 
but which they endeavour to illustrate by comparing 
It to an ocean without waves, or to a sleep without 
dteams. 

But Brahm in action assumed his energy, flows 
out into creation, and becomes, according to the pre- 
sent system, Brahma, Vishnop and Seva, the cre- 
ating, preserving, and destroying powers. Professor 
Murray, without mentioning upon what authority he 
proceeds, or whether merely upon an ingenious and 
probable conjecture, distinguishes the original Triad 
of the Hindoos ttom all subsequent ones. Speak- 
ing i>[ the supreme Triad of the Hindoos, he says — 
" These three are- Blivihm, the separate ineommuni- 
caMe high Par^it of all ; Brama the Dewtah or ob- 
ject of worship and actual governor of the uni- 
verm ; and the Perm-atma, or muv^rsai spirit, flow- 
ing thiDi:^h them.'^ Brahm becomes die wh<^ 
creation; According to the Yedantu doctrine, "all 
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things past, present, and to come ; all that is in the 
earth, sky, <fcc., of every class and description ; all 
this is Brahm, who is the cause df all things, and 
the things themselves." "The soul,'' as Ward ob- 
serves, " by these writers is considered as separated 
from the source of happiness when it takes mortal 
birth, and as remaining a miserable wanderer in va- 
rious births and states tiU it regain its place in the 
divine essence. A devotee sighing for absorption is 
described as uttering his feelings in words to this 
purpose. When shall I be delivered from this world 
and obtain God ?" Crishnu is represented as teach- 
ing that the learned ^'behold Brahm alike in the 
reverend Bramin perfected in knowledge, in the ox, 
and in the elephant, in dogs, and in him who eateth 
of the flesh of dogs," and it is added, those whose 
minds are fixed on this equality gain^eternity even 
in this world. Thus the Hindoo sage, by meditating 
on the identity of all things with the self-existent, 
and by performing the no less earnestly enjoined du- 
ties of stopping his breathing, and fixing his intent 
gaze upon the tip of his nose is fireed from the evils 
of finite existence, and. absorbed into the divine es- 
sence. 

Very similar is the creed of the modern Sufis, who. 
indeed, consider the sages of India as their brethren.- 
These, as Sir William Jones observes, " who profess 
a belief in the Koran, suppose with great sublimity, 
both of the thought and diction, an express can- 
tract &n the day of eternity without beginning 
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between the assemblage of created spirits, and the 
supreme soul from which they were detached, when 
a celestial voice pronounced these words, addiessed 
to ea(5h spirit separately, Art thou not with thy 
Lord? that is, art thou liot bound by a solemn con- 
tract with him ? and all the spirits answered with 
one voice, Yes. Hence it is, that Alist, or art thou 
not, and Belij or Yes, incessantly occur in the mys- 
tical verses of the Persians, and of the Turkish poets 
who imitate them, as the Komans imitated the 
Greeks. The Hindoos described the same covenant 
under the figurative notion, so finely expressed by 
Isaiah, of a nuptial contract ; for reconsidering God 
in the three characters of Creator, Regenerator, and 
Preserver, and supposing the power of preservation 
and benevolence to have become incarnate in the 
person of Crishnu, they represent him as married to 
Radha, a word signifying atonement, pacification, or 
satisfaction, but applied allegorically to the soul of 
Wn, or rather to the whole assemblage of created 
souls." 

The above passage is quoted, less as being a cor- 
rect re{»:esentation of the notions of the Hindoos, 
(for it is evidently a little acconimodated to our own 
opinions,) than as b^Qg in striking accordance with 
the spirit of Mysticism, which, in the most remote 
and diverse creeds, seeks aiid finds a reflection of its 
own sentiments. The mixture pf a mystical sense 
with passages and verses which treat of profane sub- 
jects, gives one great peculiarity to the poetry of the 
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east. Several instances of these Sir William Jones 
gives from the Odes of Haiiz. " In, eternity without 
beginning, &• ray of thy. beauty began to gleam, 
when love sprang into being, jEind cast flames over all 
nature ; on that day thy cheeks sparkled even under 
thy veil,, and all this beautifol imagery appeared on 
the mirror of our fancies."^ . "From the moment 
when I heard the divine sentence, / have breathed 
into man a portion of my spirit^ I was assured 
that we^were His and He ourg." 

The Sufis, according to Sir John Malcolm^ main- 
tain doctrines similar, to the Bramins with respect to 
matter. "They term the world a world of delu- 
sion, by which it is im{died that we are constantly 
with regard to all JVladdah or matter, under an illu- 
sion of our senses, and that it exists only from the 
light of God, or the animating principle which en- 
.abl^s us to see it, and makes it visible, otherwise it 
is in itself nothing. The creation, they say", pro- 
ceedeed at once from, the splendour of God, who 
poured his spirit on the universe, as the general dif- 
fusion of light is poured over the earth by the rays 
of the sun ; and as the absence of that luminary 
creates total darkness, so the partial or the total ab- 
sence of the divine splendour or light causes partial 
or general annihilation." The tenets of the Sufis 
are also beautifully expressed in some lines trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones from the Mollah of 
Roum, in " his astonishing work, entitled the Mas- 
navi." 
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I 

I 

fiear how yon reed in sadb^ pleaning tales ! 

Departed Uisa and preaent woe bewails i 

Oh let the heart by &tal absence rent, 

Feel what I sing, and bleed while I lament, j 

Who roams in e^dle from his parent bower, I 

Pants to return and chides each Ung'ring hour. 

My notes, in circles of the grave and gay. 

Have hailed the rising, cheered the closing day : 

Each in my fond affections claimed a part^ 

Bnt none discerned the secret of my heart 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 
1 courted gri^ and anguish was my bride. 
Flow on, sad stream of life, I smile secure, 
Thou livest, thou, the purest of the pure. 

Hail heavenly love, true source of endless gains, 
Thy balm restores me, and thy skill sustains. 
Oh, more than Gralen learned, thsin Plato wise, 
My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise. 

Blest is the soul that swims in seas of love, 

And long the life sustained by food above 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell 'i 

Here pause my song : and thou, vain world, ferewell. 

III. The west has always been more remarkable 
for reasoning smid action than for that monotonous 
contemplation from which the Mysticism of the east 
derives its prevalence. The indolence which the 
climate of India and parts of Persia inspires, and 
the leisure afibrded by a laxge caste set apart for the 
priesthood, are very fisivourable for that contemplative 
turn of mind which nearly borders upon insanity, 
which is more affected by the imagery which k 
floating before its &ncy, than by the objects whicl^ 
surround it; which mistakes its own dreams for 

11 
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realities, and reality fi>r a (kedm- fn tbe small and 
vigorous states of anient Europe, every thing was 
too full of life, and danger, and action, to suifer the 
reveries of imagination to obtain asi eqvial bold upon 
the mind. Pythagoras and Plato, kideed, introduced 
many tenets from the east into their philosophy, but 
these tenets are greatly mitigated in <H:der to suit the 
different genius of the west, and the philosophers of 
Greece, though they frequently withdrew themselves 
from the turmoil of their native republics, still pre- 
served the vigorous tone of mind which was com- 
mon amongst the Greeks, and which they derived in 
no small degree from their political convulsions and 
struggles. 

As the Mysticism of Pjrthagoras is tame and sober 
when compared with the Vedanta philosophy of In- 
dia, so the Christian Mystics of Europe present but 
a feeble copy of the ardent devotion whidii had its 
original in the east. It was kept alive, however, by 
the pionastic life which, like the mystic doctrines^ 
is derived from more burning climates and a more 
relaxed frame of mind. In the solitude and mo^- 
tony of the monastery, a similar turn of thought, 
and the same high-wrought and myktical devotion 
was attempted to be perpetuated as that which had 
actuated the solitaries of the Egyptian or S3nian 
wilderne;3s. And a succession of mystical writers, 
frpn^ Scotus Erigena downwards, through the daxk 
ages, could trace their descent to Dionysius the Arop- 
pagite, and the introduction of his writings from the 
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east. Scotus modi plaitil)^ ddderts that aU things are 
QoA and God is all ttiingd, and that as all has pro- 
ceeded from God, so all^ when every hnpurity is 
pVBtg^d away, will return to him again. 

IT. We have before remaned, that Pantheism, or 
the bdief of one only Being, admits of two modifi- 
GiLtiong,-Hdtrict P^ntheSsm, which considcars the bdief 
of finite existence as a mere illusion, and admits of 
no possible ehange in the infinite and abs(^ute 
Being ; and the emanative system, whieh allows of 
cffcanges and modifioaticms in the divine substance. 
Strict Pantheism is the least common, but it is found 
in several sects of t^ Hmdoos, and has also left 
traces behind it in fragments of Greek philosc^y. 
In their system, the soid being already identifiisd 
with Crod, nothing else is required than to keep it 
free from Maya, or that delteicni by which it ima- 
gines itsetf to be distinct fr<»n the Deity ; or rather 
fix>m the error ^diidi arises from the notion of self, 
or I, which is to be entirely eradicated from the 
mind. Such a system could only subsist, even for 
a moment, by the anmbilation of conscioumess. 
Consistency is not here to be expected, and this is 
rather to be looked on as the extremte point to which 
Pantheism tends, than as a regular and coMeedCed 
system which can be steadfistsdy maintained. Even 
the doctiine of absotption into the divine Being, 
which may either be regarded as deification or anni- 
hilation, is too strong a tenet to be relished by many 
devotees, who pray thdt they may not Obtain the 
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highest honour of absorption, but may be allowed (a 
retain a consciousness of their own separate existence 
after death. 

Y. Of all systems, the emanative is that which 
has been most widely diffused. It spread over the 
philosophy of Greece, as well as over the supersti- 
tions of Chalde€t, Persia, and India. Uniting with 
Judaism, it became the cabalistic doctrine of the 
Jews ; uniting with some feint rumours of Chris- 
tianity, it flowed into the various heresies of the Gnos- 
tics. Nor could the religion of Mahomet, however 
averse from innovation, and ill suited for combina- 
tion with foreign speculations, escape from its in- 
fluence. Not only were the Sufis, or sages of Per- 
sia, d^piy imbued with the mystic doctrines of the 
re-union of the soul to God, which was less wonder- 
ful, considering how long this system had been es- 
tablished in Persia before the time of Mahomet, but 
even the Arab writers adopted the same theory, and 
while outwardly conforming to the tenets of the 
Koran, maintained an inner and more spiritual 
creed, which one master after another transmitted to 
a number of zealous disciples. 

But of all the emanative writers of the later times, 
the most illustrious is Jacob Behmen, the ^' divinely 
illuminated" Cobbler and ^^ Teutonic Theosopher," 
who has been the apostle of the Mystics ever since, 
and who, in our days, has received the high praise 
of Coleridge and Schelling, who professed to have 
derived much advantage from the study of his 
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writings. Nor is it wonderful that he should attain 
such eminence. His biographer relates that not only 
a new star mystically appeared some time before his 
birth, but " when he was a herdsboy he had a most 
remarkable trial and providential preservation and 
prevention. For, in the heat of mid-day, retiring 
from his play-fellows to a littfe stony crag just by, 
called the Land's Crown, where the natural situa- 
tion of the rock had made a seeming enclosure of 
some part of the mountain, finding ain entrance, he 
went in, and saw there a large wooden vessel full 
of money, at which sight, being in a sudden asto- 
nished, he in haste retired, not moving his hand to 
it, and came and related his fortune to the rest of 
the boys, who, coming with him, sought often, and 
with much diligence, an entrance, but could not find 
any. But some years after, a foreign artist, as Jacob 
Behmen himself related, skilled in finding out ma- 
gical treasures, took it away, and thereby much en- 
riched himself, yet perished by an infamous death, 
that treasure being lodged there, and covered with a 
curse to him that should find it, and take it away.'' 
•' In the twenty-fifth year of his age, he was sur- 
rounded by the divine light, and replenished with 
the heavenly knowledge ; inasmuch as going abrofid 
into the fields to a green before Neysgate at GorUtz, 
he there sat down and viewing the herbs and grass 
of the field, in his inward light he saw into their 
essences, uses, and properties, which were discovered 
to him by their Uneaments, figures, and signature9. 

ir 
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In like manner he bdidd the whole creation, and 
from that fomitain of revelation he afterwards wrote 
his book De Signatura Rerum." The senate of 
Gorlitz took the alarm at having one who saw so 
deep into the nature of things in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and commanded him to give over 
his visions, upon which he refrained from writing 
seven years. When, in despite of the Senatus Con- 
sultum of Gorlitz, " a new motion from on high" 
seizing on him, ^^ in one quarter of an hour, I saw 
and knew more than if I had been many years to- 
gether at the university." And this he proves very 
clearly, " for he adds, I saw and knew the Being of 
all beings, the Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal 
generation of the Holy Trinity, the descent and 
original of the world, and of all creatures through 
the divine wisdom. I knew and saw in myself all 
the three worlds, namely, the divine, then the dark 
w:orld, then the eternal visible world. And I saw 
and knew the whole working essence in the evil 
and the good, and the original and existence of each 
of them. So that I did not only wonder greatly at 
it, but did also exceedingly rejoice, and presently it 
came powerfully into my mind to set the same down 
in writing for a memorial for myself, though I could 
very hardly apprehend the same in my external 
man, and express it with the pj^n." But though all 
secret things were revealed to him, it was very evi- 
dent that the mystery of spelling was an excep- 
tion. 
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It would .be doing injustice to the tenets of Bdumoi 
to endeavour to present them in any intel%ible fcnrm ; 
still the principle which pervades his writings is that ' 
of the emanative system. In transcending all mo- 
difications of being) we arrive at last at absolute unity 
and infinity, at existence every way illimitable, in 
short/ at infinite nothing, whose essence consists in 
the negation of every actual attribute, and yet which 
has the possibiUty of becoming aU being. This pos- 
sibility of existence impresses upon itsdf a trinity of 
being in the following manner. First, in desire, by 
which the Unity seeks itself, and this is the Father. 
SeconAy, in delight, in which the Unity reflects upon 
itself, and this is the Son. Thirdly, in the outgoii3^^ 
by which the Unity proceeds firom itself, and this is 
the Spirit. Trinity in unity is the impress of all ex- 
btence ; desire, delight, and outflowing being the 
three ways in which every being modifies, itself. In 
our world universal magnetism stands in the place 
of the divine unity. When it desires to modify it- 
self into matter, it becomes first entity or substance, 
then compressing '^ desire into delight," it becomes 
(subjectively) feeling or (objectively) working ; and, 
lastly, in the efflux of that working is the power or 
virtue residing in all things. 

The doctrines of Behmen have met with two able 
supporters, Law iz^ England, and St. Martin in 
France; and the philosophers of Germany seem 
many of them mcure inclined to believe in the inspi- 
ration of Behmen than in that of the Bible. It was 
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fortunate for him that he was bom in Germany. In 
countries less enlightened, instead of being venerated 
as a phOosopfaer, he might have been confined as a 
lunatic. 

VI. The third and lowest species of Mysticism 
may be termed the devotional, which, neglecting to 
explain the theory of the universe, follows that only 
which is practical in Mysticism, and is wholly intent 
upon re-uniting the soul to God by quietism and de- 
vout contemplation. Most t)f those who are Mystics 
of this class deny that they have any connexion with 
the theories of the ancient philosophers ; still they 
may be traced in a direct line to the pantheistic sages 
of Greece and of the east. At times, even in those 
writings which have least pretensions to theory, the 
emanative system, with all its consequences, clearly 
breaks forth. " II est ais^," says Madame Guion, 
" de comprendre que tons les esprits, 6tant emanes 
de Dieu, auroient un egal instinct de reunion k leur 
principe, s-ils ^ient entierement degag^s des obsta- 
cles qui empechent cet union." " Lorsqu'ils sont 
degages sdon leur degre, ils tendent ensemble selon 
le meme degre k leur reunion : mais lorsqu'ils sont 
parfaitement purifies, ils se perdent dans PUnit^ et 
deviennent un dans cette perte, avec un rapport et 
une unite qu'onauroitpeine a comprendre."* Another 

* It is obvious, that all souls^ having emanated from God, wotdd 
have an equal instinctive propensity to re-unite with their source^ 
if tbey were wholly released from the obstacles which prevent this 
union. In the degree in which they are released from them, in the 
same degree do they tend towards this re-union ; but, when they 
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mystic writer, 'Ue divin Jean de la Croix,'' has asQ^tad 
in the most explicit terms the deification of human 
souls by their union with the divine Being.-r-'< Ge 
sont des graces par lesquelles les ames qui les pos- 
sedent deviennent vtritablement des Dieux par la 
participation qui leur a ete laite de la nature divine."* 
The great aim of devotional Mysticism is self- 
annihilation. '< O Gloire de mon Dieu !" ex- 
claims Madame Guion, '^je ne d6sire que vous, 
mais pour lui seul ! O Neant, que tu es heureux, 
et infiniment heureux ! . tu ne lui derobes, point 
cette gloire. Tous les hommes qui tikchent d'en 
usurper quelque chose, stmt des voleurs. n n'y a 
que le n6ant qui ne derobe et n'usurpe rien."t It 
is thus they strive to honour the Creator by endea- 
vouring to uncreate themselves. As the Hindoo 
sages ascribe all misery and deception to the notion 
of self, so the Christian Mystics make all perfection 
consist in the loss of individuality. '^ Ce moi est 
h£ussable."t The new life or regeneration consists, 
according to the Mystics, in self-annihilation. The 

are completely purified, they lose themselTee in the Unity, and be- 
come one by this lose, with a relation and a unity difficult to be 
comprehended. 

** Theseare the graces by which the souls possessing' them become 
truly go(U, by the participation made to them of the divine nature. 

tOgloryof my God! I desire only thee, but for Rim only! O 
Nothing, how happy, infinitely happy, thou art! Thou takest 
not from Him this glory ! All men who endeavour to usurp any 
part of it are robbers. It is only Nothing, which takes away and 
usurps nothing. 

t This myaeffiB hateful. 
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work of the Holy Spirii conskrts in absorbizig the 
finite mvl into his own tosence. *^ Le Saint Esprit 
Bepare notre eeprit ixt gtodava de ce que nous 
aT<ms de pr<^e,-~^il Fattire, le perd et le melange 
avec son Tout.'^ The loss 6f personality fe the 
only way to die to the fiesh and %o the world. '' Noofi 
sortons de la circonference de la chair et du 
monde par la d^saf^of^iatic^n/'t Thus v^hat the 
Mystics speak or think is no longer their own 
thought or expression, but a true inspiration trom 
on high. <^ On ne pent rien faire par soi mdme ; 
mais un autre esprit se sert de la plume et de la 
langue de ces personnes; et si cet esprit ne les 
anime pas, ib restent dans une pure ignorance ; et 
I^nrsqu'on leur parie de ce qu'ils ont ecrit, et qu'on 
veut leur en faire rendre raison, ils sont souvent 
etonnes qu'il n'y entendent rien, a moins que cet 
^esprit directeur ne le leur remette dans Tesprit."!: 
Madame Guion adds, " J'ai tant ecrit sur tout cela, 
que ccci sufl5t,"ll arid most readers will probably be of 
the same opinion in this case. 

* The Uoly Spirit separates our soul from the ^nrossnesa of what- 
ever belongs to us, attracts it) loses and ming'les it with his t^Ao^. 

t By this separation from self, we go out of the circiiBBtfermiee ol' 
the flesh and the world. 

t They can do nothing of themselves; another spirit makes use 
of the pen and tongue of these men: and if this spirit do itot ani- 
mate them, they remain in mere ignorance ; aa^ even whtta we 
speak to them of what they have written, and ynah them to eiq^lain 
it, they are often surprised to find that they undertrtand nothing of 
it unless this directing spirit has replaced it in their mind. 

11 1 have written so much upon this whole laat^, that thia suf- 
fices. 
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la the wrhi]^9 asmbed tp Tbpiiaaa 4 K^mfm, 
several of Uie pecuUasitiee of Myatioism dwppoAC 
The writer profesaediy i^ids all theory^ AvA miAm 
merely jto preserve a lowly aod devotioaal fiaxoe of 
mjnd. But when tim Boiiiaiupts Idl the abpw4 
ceremonies of their church in search pf 900^ better 
ws\j of serving God ibmi with these solemn mum- 
ftieries, notimg belter presented itself to them than 
4,he devolioa of the Mystics. The Scriptures were 
either a sealed book to themt, or, when studiedat all, 
were looked at through a discoloured medium. 
Hence, without the writer bong conscious of it, the 
piety of i Kemi»8 has fully as much relation to the 
system of Panth^am, as to the truths of the BiUe. 
As aU rehfion, accoardiHg to. Pantheism, is founded 
vLfoa unidn with the Deity, and as that union is (miy 
prevented by our individuaJity or sdifishness, which 
wiUing^y, and acting from itself and for itsd^ sqia- 
rates it frem the universal ocean of Being into which 
it would otherwisei be absorbed; so the first step 
of piety coi^dtsts in quietism^ or the ceasing to act or 
to will, and into the void thus formed by the destruc- 
tion of the selfish pripciple, the divine Spirit as ne- 
cessarSy fiows as ^ into a vacuum. TboB me 
Mystic is exhorted, if he wi^cs for ^eligiol|^ know- 
ledge, not to direct his attention to the 4irutfaj» of the 
Scriptures, but to pore upon the vacancy of bis qui- 
escent mind. '^ If thou withdraw«st thy attention,*' 
says a Ken^is, " fisom outward things, and keepest 
it fished upon what passes within thee, thou wilt socm 
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perceive the coining of the kingdom of God." Ev^ry 
trae Christian must consider himsdf as the chief of 
sinners as fer as his own knowledge extends ; with 
r^ard to others he is only acquainted with their sin- 
ful actions, without being aware of their peculiar 
temptations ; with respect to himself alone he knows 
the multitude of warnings and admonitions from the 
word and the Spirit that he has slighted and op- 
posed. In his own view, therefore, he may well 
consider himself as the chief of sinners, but can never 
be required along with the mystics to believe himself 
to be '^ less than the least of all htunan beings," a 
proposition which can only be true of one of the hu- 
man race. This assertion, however, of each one 
being infinitely less than the least, is merely a milder 
form of the doctrine of self-annihilation. *The doc- 
trine of an immediate revelation to each Mystic is 
also maintained by d Kempis, though in more qua- 
lified terms than by Madame Guion. Christ is made 
to say, " I taught the presets from the beginning, 
and even till now cease not to speak unto all." And 
the disciple also says unto Christ, <' Let not Moses 
speak to me or any of the profdiets, but speak thou, 
O Lord God, the inspirer and enlightener of all the 
prophets, for thou alone, without their intervention, 
canst perfectly instruct me, but without thee they 
can profit me nothing." These assertions are, how- 
ever, so feu: explained away by the sentences which 
follow, that they appear to refer less to any new in- 
formation to be acquired, than to revelation being 
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brouglit home to the imadbjr tiiandimiepQflim, jftnd 
itkto bemnaxlDedy tfaafe:TfaBB^ jJi^EJeaa^ is aefy 
mystical in the IpiMeft degm, aot veilurii^ mto tbb 
de[Ah» rf speoultttioa, but adopting dioBa-seDftinmifo 
and that turn of thought which lies npoA the sur- 
face of the mystic writers : k Kempis possesses much 
of that sfipi which the ffiudoo Deity, Crishnu, ho* 
noufs with his approbadoiu '< He is. Wordiy of my 
love who neither requiretfa nor flnde& iliult ; who 
neither lamenteth nor covatedbi ; and being my ser- 
vant, hath forsaken both good imd evil feftime ; who 
is the same in friendship and in liatred; in honour 
and dishonour, in cold and in heat, in pain and in 
pleasure; who is insolicitous about the events of 
things ; to whom praise and blame are as one; who 
is (rf a little spuit, and is pleased wijh whatever 
cometh to pass." In the writings of a Kempis as of 
all the other Mystics, the great scriptural doctrine of 
the atonement, as shall be afterwards noticed, is 
either ornitted, or entirely , uusrepr««at«d, and the 
whole of religion is grounded on an imagmary union 
of the soul with the univwsal Being. But however 
erroneous k Kempis and many others of the Mystics 
may be, and however calcidated they are to mislead 
the serious inquirer after truth into viBionary and 
dangerous opinions, yet the reader cannot doubt that 
they were men of genuine piety themselves, that 
what is excellent in them, » to be aseribed to the di- 
vine teaching, and that their errors are to be attri- 
buted in no small degree to t^ c<»mqpt church of 

12 
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Borne, whkh left no othor way open to them, bat 
that of mystical devotion. A plea&mg samfde of that 
devotion, and free from many of its grosser errors, is 
given in the translation by Cowper of some verses of 
Madame Guion. 



1 

'Twaa my putpoee, on a day, 

To embark and sail away ; . 

As I clirnVd the veasera side, 

Love was eportuig- in the tide 

" Come," he said,-^" ascend — ^make haste,. 

Laonch into the boundless waste.'^ 



Many mariners were there, 
Having each his separate care ; 
They that rowed us, held their eyes 
Fixed upon the starry skies ; . 
Others steer'd, or tum'd the saila 
To receive the shifting gales. 



Love with pow'r divine supplied, 
Suddenly my courage tried ; 
In a moment it was night, 
Ship and skies were out of sight ; 
On the briny wave I lay, 
Floating nyihes all my stay. 



Did I with resentment bum 

At this unexpected turn T 

Did I wish myself on shore. 

Never ta forsake it more 7 

No— « My soul"— I cried, « be still ; 

If I must be lost, I in\l** 



';av- 
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iSText he hastened to convey 
Both my ffaiJ supports away; 
Seised my rushes; bade the wi^ves 
Yawn into a thousand graves ; 
Down I went, and sunk ad lead, 
Ocean closing* 6'er my head. 



Still, however, life was safe; 
And I saw him turn i£nd 'laugh : 
"Friend," he criec^ «< adieu! lie low, 
While the wintry storms cdiall^low ; 
When the spring: haa.calm'd the main 
You. shall riseibd float again." 



Soon I saw him, with^disn^iy, 
Spread his wings andsoar away; 
Now I mark his rapid Mgfat ; 
Now he leaves my aching sight ; 
He is gone whom I adore, 
'Tis in vain to seek him more* 

Howl trembled then andfear'd. 
When my love had disappeared! 
"Wilt thou leave me thus,'' I cried, 
"Whehn'd beneath the rolling tidel" 
Vain attempt to reach his ear ! 
LoveVas gone and would not hear. 



Ah! return and love me still; 

See me subject to thy will ; 

Frown .with wrath, or smile wkh grace. 

Onlyletmeseethyfiau^! X . 

Evil I have none to fear^ 

AU is good if thou art near» 
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10 

Yet he leaves me^-cmel &te ! 
Leaves me in my loet estate — 
Hare I sihn'd'? Oh say wherein : 
Tellme, and forgive my sin ! 
> King, and Lord, whom I adore, 
Shall I see thy &ce no more ? 

U 

Be not angry ; I resig^n, 

Henceforth, aU my wfilto Chine ; 

I consent thatthoa depart, 

tliongh thine absence break my heart : 

Go, then, and for ever too; 

All is Hght that thou wilt do. 

.12 

This was just what Love intended, 
He was now no more offended ; 
Soon as I became a child, 
Love returned to me and smiled : 
Never strife shall more betide 
'Twixt the bridegroom and his bride. 

TH. Mysticism is now rather practical than 
culative, still influencing the sentiments of devouou 
where such works as those of a Kempis are read and 
imitated, but no longer ^mocddiiig the speculations of 
philosophy, with the single exception of Germany. 
In tkat country Pantheism has had a great revival 
amongst those who reject the inspiration of the 
Bible, and who attempt, from their preconceived 
opinions, and by pretended demonstrations, to give a 
theory of the universe. And it is necessary that it 
should be 80 ; for whoever grounds his reasonings 
upon the abstract notion of existence, will fall into 



'. «» 
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the same eiaor with the ancients, seeiiig that Pan- 
theism is impUed in the very principle from whidi 
they set out ; for whatever i^ absdutely demonstrable, 
must, of course, be absolutely necessary. The error 
consists in mistaking the hypothetical fancy of their 
imagination for the reality of things : the pantheistic 
deity of the transcendental writers is the veriest chi- 
mera that ever occupied a Utopia of its own, com- 
pared with which the " dream of a shadow" appears 
a^ubstantial existence. But true philosophy has 
expelled these errors from a considerable portion of 
the world, and is daily, though -slowly, gaining 
ground. Opposite enrors may for a time support each 
other,^ as one extreme always leads to another ; and 
the material Atheism of the Erench has been the 
great supporter of the ideal Pantheism^of the Germans. 
But errors are in their nature mortal; and when 
they are continiied, it is by variety and succession, 
and not by perpetuity. There are some favourable 
symptoms, both in the literature of France and of 
Germany, and saner views of nature, we trust, will 
gradually prevail. Above all, the religion of the 
Bible, as it gains ground amongst men, will reveal 
the true character of the Deity; and the belief in 
Jehovah will finally destroy every idolatry under 
heaven, whether it consists in the worship of idols of 
wood and stone, or of the more specious, but as w^tb^ 
less, idols of the imagination. 

YIII. Mysticism is .natural to the mind, becau^ 
Pantheism is so. Wherever revelation is disregarded^ 

12* 
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we dee men, who trost to tfaeir own understandiAg. 
in idl eotintries and ages, rda^ing into the eimna- 
tive sysleau. Those who tnist to their own heart 
slide into a mystical devotion, dreaming that they fire 
emanations from the Deity, and seek to nnmite 
themselves to the divine essence. Their imagkia- 
tipn of the Beity recedes more and more frcm the 
character of th^ God of the Scrqptures. The hdiness 
of Jehovah, which wiU not suffer his law to be vio- 
lated with impunity, is less and less attended to, and 
an infinite and indiscriioinato love is supposed to be 
recalling all creatures, not so much from sin as from 
selfishness, and as rather ingulfing them into the 
divine Being than conforming them to the divine 
character. . When we say that this system is natural 
to the mind, we ^ouldr restrict it to a particular stage 
of. its progress ; to^he twilight which intervenes be- 
tween the darkness of ignorance and the light of 
truth, and to a condition of societ]^, where the mind 
is cdQtemplative rather than active, ^nd where con- 
tj^mplation, having but few useful truths to meditate 
upon, is firttitful only in chimeras. The same turn 
of mind which leads to false systems of philosophy 
leads also to felse systems of devotioUw Theories of 
the universe are -excogitated as wild woA groundless 
as the Arabian Tales, but without their brilliant fan- 
cy and vivid interest ; axHl works of ^iety are pro- 
duced which lead the reader from the Bible, instead 
of i bringing him to it, and which fill their votaries 
with dreams as airy and evanescent as if they were 
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busied in the chaeeof yaniiy^ suad^ intent iipon ac- 
quiring the unsubstantial possessions of this world. 
IX. Mysticism nearly resembles the truth, amd 
yet is essentially distinct from it. We must, there- 
fore, be careful^ on the one hand, not to mistake the 
shadow for Ihe substance, and, on the other, not to 
reject truth because it may have a certain likeness to 
error. The deified univ^se of the Pantheists has, 
of coarse, some points of agreement with the script 
tural notion of the true Jeho vaU. Being the universe, 
it is universally present, and out of its infinite full- 
ness it is supposed to fill all things. The Panthe- 
ists are ^continually quoting St. Paul ; "In Him we 
Uve, and move, and have our being." But how dif- 
ferent is the sense of these words in the mouth of St. 
Paul and in theirs. In the true Jehovah we live both 
our natural and our spiritual life, but without par- 
taking of his incommimicable essence. He is infi- 
nitely near to us by his universal presence and ener- 
gy, and infinitely distant from us by his absolute per- 
fection. The phantom of the Pantheists, on the con- 
trary, which exists'but in their deluded imagination, 
is one and indivisible with his votaries. His sub- 
stance is the stuff of which they are made, and the 
gulf into which they must return. Pantheism and 
Mysticism, while they pretend to spirituality,, are, in 
fact, but disguised materialism ; the object of their 
worship is the sensible universe, beheld dim, and 
magnified, through the mists of a beclouded imagi- 
nation. 
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*^ Jupiter eat quodc^nque vides qaotionque moverea."* 

\ • 

The Christian looks forward to being a partaker 
of the divine nature, and to being one with Christ, 
as he is one with the Father, but never supposes with 
the Mystics that he is to be fiised into the divine es- 
sence. His union with God consists, he well knows, 
in having Christ for his living head, and in his being 
made a temple of the most high God, by the holy 
Spirit dwelling in hi ': throughout eternity. But 
this is infinitely different fiom supposing that we shall 
flow into the divine nature like drops into the ocean 
of boundless Being. 

Christianity directs us to love God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. Here the 
love of self is implied to be a holy affection in its 
right place and degree. The Mystics, in defiance of 
sense and Scripture, suppose the love of self in all its 
foims and degrees to be sin, and contend that the, 
principle of self must he destroyed before we can 
love God in sincerity. This foolish notion prevails 
amongst many of the former Anierican divines, who 
insist upon the destruction of a principle, which God 
himself has planted in the mind of man, as a pre-re- 
quisite and quaUfication before any one can believe 
in Christ, and who, in effect, if not in words, main- 
tain that every one must be willing to be damned be- 
fore he can hope to be saved. 

* Jupiter ifl, whatsoever thou tlfiesi^ whithersoever thou g\)est. 
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The atucier i)(kystic8 contend Sx eetfAnnifailiilioii, 
the more Hooderate compouiui &t the diacqfe xmJobiig 
hiiBself ^'4itfimt;^y little.'^ It would be curious to 
see a revelation adapted to theMjrstics, it must con- 
fine itself entiirely to the use of impersonal verbs. 
'^ Taulere demandmt au mendiant, ou il ovu^ tn>uv6 
Djeu, qui lui r^pondit, ou jeme^suk quitte moi-meme. 
O ! les admiraUes paroles !"* adds Madame Guion ; 
and thus we see, it k more easy for a man io.get qjnt 
of himself, than to ^ rid of the personal pronouns. 

The faith of a Christian consists in beheving in 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; the degrees of faith may differ, 
but the more faith insreaaes, the more dearly the di- 
vine object of faith is tevealed. The high^aUain- 
ment of iaystioal fakh is a. belief which believes no- 
thing, where the mind has no distinct proposition be- 
fore it, and where, of course, nothing can be either 
denied or affirmed. — ^'I^ Foi pure, qui ses^parepeu 
k ^peu non seulement du sensible, du distinct, et du 
materiel, mais meme de Tapper^., pour entrer peu a- 
peu dans la nudke totale."t 

In Christianity the first 6tep is to bdUeve in the Sa- 
viour. " What shall I do to be saved ? Bdieve in 
the Lord Jesus and thou shaltbe saved." The be- 
liever is first justified, and then purified or sanctified, 

♦ Taijlere asked a mendicant,^' where he bad found God V Who 
answered him, 'where I had rid myself of myself!' O admirable 
words! 

t That is pore Faith, which gradually separates it^, not only 
from the sensible, the distinct and the material, but eyen from the 
jierceivfidf and grttduaUy arriVes tit complete nakedness. 
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Iqrfitith. But, according to the mystical system, the 
disciple must be purified before he can bdieve, he 
must get rid of self first, for till then his belief would 
be only a selfish belief i 

According to Christianity, whosoever believes in 
the Lord Jesus receives all the benefits of the great 
atonement ; his sins are blotted^out like a thick clotid, 
and remembered no more against him for ever ) the 
divine law is fulfilled for him, and all his transgres- 
sions of that law are immediately expunged. Ac- 
cording to the mystical system, there is no other 
law than thiat of the divine substance flowing out 
into the production of innumerable finite spirits — of 
these spirits contracting pollution by the selfish prin- 
ciple — and of the return of these spirits to God; by 
the destruction of that principle* Thus, in Mysti- 
cism, there is nothing corresponding to the Christian 
notion of sin. There is one error, the bddef in self ; 
and one truth, the identity of all things with the 
Deity. As, according to this scheme, there is, 
strictly speaking, no law on the part of God, and no 
sin on the part of man, there is no divine attribute 
of justice to be appeased, or positive punishments to 
be undergone ; the only misery that exists is the natu- 
ral punishment that proceeds^from selfishness. God 
necessarily loves all that exists^ because nothing ex- 
ists but himself It is only selfishness which hin- 
ders us from perceiving this love of God towards all 
things. There is therefore no atonement, in the 
Christian 3ense of the term. God is not angry, ai^ 
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therefore can^pt be appeased; there is no salis&c- 

tion to his justice, for he has m) justice to satisfy. i 

The only atonement we have need of is^ an At-one- 

ment) or a mode of becoming one with the divine | 

essence. Those pantheist writers, who. consider 

Christ as our atonement, merely believe huh to be 

the medium, pr channel, by which we flow back into 

the divine Being. / , 

It may .be asked how the Mystics who profess 
Christianity, reconcile these notionsv to divine revela- 
tion. It is by a method which h^ been practised ip 
all a^es, by which one set of opinions may easily 
hud successfully b& in^afted upon any other sys- 
tem of opinions, however diametrically opposite they 
may be. This method ii^ generally called .\spi- 
ritu^Jizing. . It was first practised by the pl^oso- 
phers of antiquity, upon their own mythology, and 
upon their ancient poets^ Homer, from having 
called the ocean the father of gods and men, was 
pressed into the service of his theory by Thales, 
who makes him assert the origin of all things from 
water. The Stoics were so expert in this sort of 
spiritualizing and allegorizing^ that they made the 
whole of the ancient literature of Greece wear the 
hue of their peculiar opinions, as Cicero observes, 
'^ Ut etiam vetemmi poetae, qui hasc ne suspicati qui- 
dem smt, Stoici frusse videantur."* The Alexandrian 
school were still mote eminent spirituahzers than 

* So that even the most ancient poets, who never ev^o dreamed 
of such notion?) would seem to have been Stoics. 
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the Stoics \ and Origen, thenr w«fl kislraeted didei^ 
jde, made the outward Beiise of Sioqitiire give plaee 
to the higher ajkl more ppiiitaal meaning whieb he 
conceived to lurk under it. By hneri- deaeent his 
method has been inherited by the mystice; %xA^ 
while the obvious sense^f the-M^e is 1^ to the iHli- 
initie^ted, the enlightened few, enjoy an mn^ reve- 
lation appropriated to thdmsdvea, and confermiGktAe 
to the doctrines of Pantheismftf 

Not that they are strictly tied d^wn to. this innef 
s^ise of the Scriptures ; they cladm to have more 
immedidte and individual conmrnnieations addressed 
to their inward man ; discoveries of the inmost na- 
ture of things, and perceptions ef the' (fivitie exist- 
* cnce, (as some inform .us, who make a, vehement 
profession of Christianity by law established,) more 
munificent than were vouchsafed to the Hebrew i^- 
phets (rf old. 

X. Mysticifflu, which was first favourable to the 
reformation of rdigion, sin<5e that r^ormation 1ms 
taken place,- has become decidedly adverse to k, and 
is more indulgent to Pq[iery than to Pr6testantiBm. 
^Durmg the dark ages, ~the Mystics exposed the gross 
superstitions and the material worship x)f Pqpery, 
which it saw clearly to be the religiottof this worH. 
The Mystics often indie^ate that the Pope, with the 
pomp of his worship, and the t3?ranny of his power, 
is the corrupter of true region ; tdring care, how-^ 
ever, not to conmiit themselves too &r, and to speak 
ohly to the initiated. Their hopes, of reformation 
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were all diiBcted within, and the renovatioa of the 
earih wa% in their notions, to be accomplished by 
very different weaprais tcom what the reformers used. 
Plain scriptural statements of truth were as adverse 
to Mysticism as to Papery j there was nothing of that 
dreamy quietism about the heralds of the reforma* 
tion, which would have marked them out as the true 
sonsof iUumination in the eyes of the Mystics ; no 
still whispers from the inner shrine of Pantheism ; 
nothing but forciUe appeals to the obvious sense of 
Scripture, fervid eloquence, and vehement action. 
The truth of the Bible was strongly enforced, and 
strongly defined, chasing away before it the errors 
alike of the Poljrtheist, and the Pantheist, and the 
One true God, and the One Mediator between God 
and man, Christ Jesus, was preached, and held forth 
to all men in the infinity of his love, but also with 
the severity of his justice, and the purity of his ho- 
liness. 

The Mystics, Uke every other class of men who 
felt the existing state of the world adverse to their 
peculiar views, looked forward to the commencement 
of the French Revolution, as a new era of hope and 
emancipation. '^ Tout nous porte sans doute," as 
St. Martin observes, ^^k esperer un regno sabbatique 
sur la terre pour terminer le temps, comme nous en 
voyons un terminer la formation de Tunivers."* The 

* Every thing unquestionablj leads us to expect a sabbatical 
reign upon earth to terminate time, as we have seen it terminate 
the creation of th^uniYerse. 

13 
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very crimes of France, its utter demoralization, and 
its undisguised atheism, inspired St. Martin with 
hopes that in his native country that sabbatical reign 
would first commence, since evil there appeared to 
have reached its utmost height, and since the se- 
verest judgments were impending upon them in con- 
sequence ; and these judgments, he doubted not, 
would terminate in the French all becoming Mystics. 
That sabbatical reign he considered as progressive ; 
first individual, then national, lastly universal. The 
complete establishment of the spiritual kingdom upon 
earth he thought would not take place in less than 
two hundred years after the convulsions in France. 
St. Martin and his followers are erroneously accused 
of taking any active share in the Revolution, or of 
looking with any degree of favour on those who pro- 
moted it ; the infidel philosophers they considered as 
" brigands " who ought to be repressed and punished 
for the good of society, and the only part they 
thought it right to take in poUtical affairs, was con- 
tinually to pray that all changes might tend to the 
fintherance of Mysticism. 

Mysticism does not thrive in Protestant countries ; 
it still finds the ignorance of Popery, and the indo- 
lence of a monastry, most favourable to its growth. 
The ceremonies of Romish superstition, much as it 
may despite them, are more pUant to its reveries than 
the imperativeness of Protestant truth. Whilst it 
shelters in the shade of Popery, and reposes itself 
imder its protection, it often dreams, as we have re- 
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marked, that the power that protects it shall be cast 
down by some of the approaching changes which 
ar« coming over the world, that Mysticism shall tsrtep 
into its vacant place, that an ^' interior " reform shall 
change the face of the earth, and that the predicted 
reign of Christ shall be the triumph of Mysticism. 
But though Popery must fall, the Mystics will not 
survive to profit by it. Truth is lifting up the veil 
both from the works, and fi-om the word of God ; the 
impious dream of worshipping either a part, (x the 
whole of creation, will vanish, and every remnant of 
Pantheism, as well as of Polytheism, will be swept 
away. 
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HERESIES AFTER THE REFORMATION. 



I. Difference of Heresies before and after the Re- 

formation. 

II. Continual protest against the Church of Rome. 
in. Different Points of Progress in the Reforma- 
tion. 

IV . Artificial systems of Truth. 

V. Scriptural system. 

YI. Use of Reason in Religion. 
Vll. Abuse of Reason. 

yni. Gradual explaining away the Doctrines of 
the Gospel. 

IX. All error on a Precipice. 

X. Process of Dr. Priestley's Changes. 

XI. Latitudinarianism un&vourablB to Morals 
and Philosophy. 

XII. '< Rational" Divinity untenable in all its 
changes. 

XITT. Socinianism rapidly terminating in Infi- 
delity. 



PART V. 



HERESIES AFTER THE REFORMATION. 



I. There is a great difference between the here- 
sies before and after the reformation. Early errors 
in rdyigion arose from preconceived opinion ; but 
Popery had swallowed all other errors, and interposed 
the great gulf of the dark ages between ancient and 
modem times. Those who opposed Popery could 
only appeal to reason or to Scripture, or to the au- 
thority of the first Fathers ; the only prejudices they 
had were necessarily derived from the Romish su- 
perstition itself, and the mistakes they were in dan- 
ger of committing, proceeded from an imperfect rea- 
soning, or from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. Thus, if we except the errors occa- 
sioned by retaining some of the tenets, or principles, 
or ceremonies of Popery, the great source of modern 
heresy amongst Protestanta must be attributed to 
partial induction, either to not lajing a broad enough 
foundation of their creed in the Scriptures, or to not 
raising the superstructure of their belief according 
io the rules of legitimate reasoning. The humaa 

13* 
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mind was again to exhibit itself as averse to divine 
truth under the most £sivourable circumstances ; the 
gospel had been preached by the first reformers with 
great power and with considerable simplicity, but each 
succeeding generation seemed to depart further from 
the pure model of the Scriptures; religion again be> 
came technical and disputative, even where its essen- 
tial articles of faith were best preserved ; and in most 
cases it became first formal and then erroneous. The 
copious influenceof the Spirit which had characterized 
the early dayp of the revival of religious knowledge, 
was gradually withdrawn, and the doctrines of the 
reformers continued to possess a nominal authority, 
merely that they might brand with inftmy the per- 
jured dishonesty of numbers who signed the estab- 
lished creed, while, without a blush, they could preach 
the most opposite errors. 

II. Previous to the reformation, there were many 
efforts at reform, though too feeble to be effectual. 
And even where reform was utterly hopeless, there 
was yet a continual protest against the dominant cor- 
ruptions of Popery. Besides the Mystics, who made 
several attempts to undermine the reigning supersti- 
tion, eminent men, thinly scattered like lights through 
the darkiiess which they tainly endeavoured to dis- 
sipate, protested all along against the tyrannic usm- 
pations of Rome, and without being the adherents 
of a sect, appealed to the authority of revelation and 
reason. The two witnesses prophesying in sack- 
cloth, as represented in the Apocalypse, presented a 
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wonderfully exact picture of the condition of the dark 
ages, where the martyrs of the truth, few in number, 
but sufficient to keep up a' perpetual testimony, de- 
nounced at best to a careless, and often to an un- 
friendly world, the antichristian authority of the Man 
of Sin, and proclaimed, in some degree, the freedom 
of truth, and of conscience. 

The Romanist writers have attempted to identify 
these early Protestants with various heretics, such as 
the Arians, and Manicheans, but it is evident that 
this old departure of many of them from the church 
of Rome, proceeded from their acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, partial as it often was, and that whatever 
errors they might have, were but the remaining cor- 
ruptions of Popery, which they had not light enough 
to discern and cast away. Perhaps it may not be 
sufficiently noticed by protestant writers in general, 
that the sweeping persecution of the Romish church, 
which endeavoured at once to crush whatever op- 
posed its authority, drove occasionally Arian, and 
Manichean heretics to the same retreats, along with 
the men whose £a,ith was founded upon the Scriptures 
alone, so that very various characters, though dis- 
similar and hostile to each other, might often seek 
the s^me shelter during the violence of the storm. 
But these hereties, if there were any such mingled 
with the orthodox, (for the accusations of the Papists 
possess Uttle authority,) must have been insignificant 
both in number and influence, since their opinions 
are scarcely to be distinctly traced in the accounts 
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which have been transmitted to us by the Papista 
themselves. The supposition, however, of these 
heresies lying dormant amongst some who were per- 
secuted by the Papists during the dark ages, would 
account for their sudden though partial revival at the 
reformation. 

The spread of the reformed doctrines amongst the 
AUugenses so early as the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, gave an early promise of what increasing 
knowledge would be able to effect, when new &cili- 
ties for diffusing information were to be afforded. 
And it is delightful to observe, that the early but 
transitory reform in the south of France was as 
much distinguished by the purity of its morab, as 
by the truth of its doctrines. The zeal and disin* 
terested labours of the primitive Christians seemed ta 
revive with their faith. The Albigenses, wherever 
they weift, won converts by their holy life, as wdl 
as by their invincible arguments. But the time was 
not yet come when the tenth part of Babylon was 
to &11 ; they had not the aid of printing to difiuse 
their opinions over the world ; and the Inquisition 
drowned the voice af these living witnesses in their 
blood. 

lU. Before the appearance of Luther, the church 
of Rome af^peared strcmger than ever; it had si- 
lenced every v(4ce that was raised against it ; the 
witnesses for the truth w^e slain. Knowleci^e was 
increasing, but, bribed by the palronage of Popery, 
it was no longer &vourable to religious truth. JVlien 
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the dispiite tdtb Ludter begiua aboiH indiilg^ticed, all 
\vas (Serene in the papal world, except that dark gpeck 
en the horizon which suddenly ovenpread the hea- 
vens. There is a strikii]^ ccmtraet between the slow 
and gradual progress cf the. great reformer's own 
mind in the discovery of each succeeding truth, and 
the rapidity with which each truth, as soon as it was 
discovered and proclaimed, was immediatdy believed 
and tmnsmitted throughout the Christian and learned 
world. Luther had but to speak, and conviction fol- 
lowed. Interest and ignorance were indeed too hard 
m most cases for the r^Dttner, but wherever unpre- 
julSeed leanung sat as his judge, the decision was 
instantaMeous in his &,vour. The understandings of 
men wBre ripe to receive the truth, and had not the 
kings of the earth agreed to lend their power to si^i- 
port the Beast, the idob of Popery, like the idds of 
Paganism, would have been tluownbng ere now to 
the moks and to the bats. 

It is evident that Luther had no aHdcepCion how 
&r he was g<»ng when he first set out. Every year 
he threw away mcure of the absurdities of Popery, 
and if, at the end of each year, a certain number of 
fab disdfries had refused to proceed further, and had 
meddled themselves into a rd^ous society, accord- 
ing to ibemmd of the refonner, at the mwient they 
parted from hkn, we should have had a number of 
addkional sects to augmoit the list of heresies, which 
Popery triumphs so much in dbplaying. Something 
of this kind has actually happened, if not with re^ 
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gard to^heir disciples, yet in the case of the refortneiis 
themselves. Luther went to a certain extent, Calvin 
still further, and some others of the reformed consir 
derably beyond both. Thus we hav^ the first source 
of disputes amongst the reformed in the different dis- 
tances which they respectively judged it expedient to 
remove firom Rome. 

In this point of view, the reformed may be consi- 
dered as falling under three classes. The first look 
back to the time of Constantine as the golden age of 
Christianity, and unite, in a certain subordinate au- 
.thority to the Scriptures, the writings of the earUer 
Fathers. The second take the Bible alone for their 
guide, but join the polity imd temper of the Jewish 
republic to the milder genius of Christianity. The 
Xhird trust they have erected the genuine model of a 
Christian church, simply upon the hints and notices 
contained in the New Testament, though with re- 
spect to these notices, they are continually at variance 
among themselves. 

lY . The number of disputes was again conader- 
ably increased by the use of a technical theology. 
There can be no doubt as to the utiUty of the system 
for the attainment of sound and stable knowledge. 
But there are two systematic methods, the one natu< 
ral and the other artificial. The one submits itself 
to the nature of things, the other bends the nature of 
things to its own immediate utiUty and purposes. It 
is the merit, as well as the defect of artificial sys- 
tems, that they accommodate themselves to the weak- 
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iiess of our &culties, if not always to the amplitude 
of truth. They assist our memory, and present to 
us a brief and compendious arrangement, though we 
must ever have recourse to the natural method, as 
that alone which corresponds to the reality of things. 
The natural method of studying the Bible is con* 
tained in the Scriptures themselves ; every truth is 
there represented in its just order and due promi- 
nence, but an artificial method, where all the por- 
tions of Scripture are grouped together after some 
system, or according to some theory, has been more 
prevalent. Nothing is more alien from the genius 
of Aristotle than the- genius of the Scriptures ; but 
the logic of Aristotle is the weapon of which all verbal 
disputants naturally avail themselves. The Stagirite 
wa« pressed into the service of Christianity, and scrip- 
tural truth was divided and subdivided, till even the 
most insignificant tenets assumed as maHy heads as 
the Hydra. Christianity can scarcely be recognised 
in the form in which it is presented by the school- 
men, with all its original lineaments obscured, and 
nothing presented to the student, but a number of idle 
and vexatious questions. 

Though at the Reformation much of this rubbish 
was cast aside, still the reformers were not suffi- 
ciently aware of the utter worthlessness of the whole 
process. Christianity again began to be studied in 
systems and bodies of divinity, instead of being taken 
freshly from the Scriptures, and its truths, instead of 
being eminently {Hractical, and bearing immediately 
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upon the ccmscieiice, became airy speculative iogr 
mas, barren in good works, but fruitful in disputa- 
lions. The Bible clearly and invincibly shows that 
Christ is God, and that the Holy S{»rit is Grod ; but 
it shows this to us, not with a view of explaining to 
U8 in what manner the Godhead exists, but in what 
manner our salvation is carried on ; it unvdls to us 
not the mutual relation of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which it is neither profitable nor possiUe 
for us to know, but our relations to God, as our Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. But how different 
is the trinity of the schoolmen, who talk with as 
much ease and familiarity of the Three Persons of 
the Godhead, as of the three sides of a triangle, and 
how different even is the trinity of many protestant 
systematic divines, who darken wisdom by words 
without knowledge, and neglect the wise caution 
contained in the advice given in Ecclesiastes : ^< God 
is in heaven and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy 
words be few." 

The departure from the scriptural words of sober- 
ness, and truth, in the various disputes of the re- 
formed amongst each other, is very eonspicuous, 
and in no instance more so than in the controversy 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians, and in 
the discussions relative to the five points, whether 
predestinaticm was absolute, redemption universal, 
depravity total, grace irresistible, and perseverance 
certain and final A reader, who had formed his 
judgment frc»n the Scriptures alone, and held fasf 
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botk the expressions, and form of sound doctrine, 
would be able to go all lengths with neither party. It 
is indeed evident, that the Arminians were labouring 
under ajundamental error, and that their doctrines 
contained a root of departure from the faith ; still the 
exaggerated and unscriptural statements of many ol 
their opponents, though not equally dangerous, are 
highly censurable, and had a large share in driving 
the Arminians into the opposite extreme. It will be 
a happy time for Christianity, when those who teach 
others, shall themselves cease from man, and call no 
man master upon earth, but receive instruction pure 
and unadulterated from the lively oracles of God. 

V. The scriptural system, instead of a collection 
of speculative notions, brings truth immediately home 
to the heart. It does not present truth abstractedly 
and absolutely, but relatively to man's present con- 
dition. It finds and addresses each man as a sinner, 
and it makes the hopelessness of his present condition 
the ground upon which all the provisions of his safety 
and happiness proceed. 

It is necessary for the conviction of gainsayers to 
draw out occasionally the proofs of Christ's Deity, to 
show that neither the language, nor the connexion 
and order of the sacred writings, will in any wise 
permit these proofs to be explained away, and this 
is suiBcient to carry deep,^ conviction to every un- 
biassed understanding. But how much deeper is 
the conviction from the Scriptures themselves, when 
simply and inartificially they represent infinite lov 
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descending from heaven to save a lost race. God 
manifest in the flesh, and shining to the eye of feith 
through the veil that obscured his glory, and reveal- 
ing the Father, not by arguments, but l^ the divine 
energy of his works, and the divine holiness of his 
words, till each who is taught by the Spirit exclaims 
with unshaken confidence, "My Lord and nay God." 
There is a reality and a vital power in the divine 
method of the Scriptures themselves, which more 
powerfiilly affects the mind than the exactness of 
human sy^ems can do, and though it be necessarj- 
to select and combine passages of Scripture for pecu- 
liar objects, the more closely we can keep to the 
Scriptures, in their original connexion, and living^ 
unity, the better. 

VI. The use of reason in religion and philosophy, 
is the same. As without facts, we can gain no 
knowledge of nature, so without inspired truths, 
which are God's statement of facts either future or 
invisible, we can make no discoveries in religion. 
The use of reason, therefore, is to enable us to be- 
come intelligent listeners to the divine voice, and to 
open out to us the scope and purport of the inspired 
oracles. When we understand whatever has been 
affirmed by the prophets and the apostles, we have 
reached the ultimate limits of religious knowledge. 
This, and not the addition of our own speculations, 
is the end of all rational inquiry with respect to re- 
velation. Had we any doubts respectng the feeble- 
ness of the human faculties, and their utter inability 
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to discover dji^ae tiutji, whea not enlightened from 
on higb^we need, only looktQ the greatest minds that 
have ever existed* groping about in the darkness of 
antiquity, and falling from, one depth of absurdity 
into another. Our great object is not to bend the 
diecoveriejs. of revelation, so as to meet our own opi- 
nions, but tQ cast away all our prejudices, and ap- 
proaching divine truth with unoccupied minds, to 
make the thoughts of the inspired writers our own. 
•We must place ourselves in the point of view from 
which the Bible contemplates surrounding objects, 
that we may see all things iu the clear lighJt of reve- 
lation. We must feel as well as think with the in- 
spired writers, and, entering into tjieii* sentiments 
and reasonings, be carried along with the main stream 
of their argument, till, we arrive at all their conclu- 
sions,, and find their thoughts possessing our minds, 
and their very words rising to our Ups. Thus we 
shall be cast into the mould of divine revelation, and 
take the stamp of its gocUUke and immortal image ; 
and as, at the revival of letters, it was the ambition 
of the Ciceronians to write upon all occasions like 
Cicero, clothing whatever they had to advance with 
his turn of thought and mode of expression ; so in 
taking the Bible to be our guide to sacred truth, we ^ 
Q^ay enter with equal clearness into th^divin^ W 
thoiighu», and make it the standard of our judgment 
and feeling, even, xi^ things remotely comtepted with 
revelation ; beaang its tone of sentiment upon our 
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hearts, like a strain of music, which Uends with the 
imagination, long after the instrument is silent. 

YII. The use of reason in religion is to enlarge 
our minds to the amplitude of truth ; but the abuse 
of reason is more common, which would contract 
truth to the narrowness of our understanding.- Men, 
upon all other subjects save religion, confess their 
natural ignorance ; they come to the first elements 
of doctrine as learners, and not as judges : if they 
iind out any thing incomprehensible, or are startled 
at any conclusion, they attribute the diflSculty not to 
the master, but to the scholar ; and never deny any 
proposition on the mere ground of their not compre- 
hending it. Biit far different is the case with those 
who are called rational divines, though confessedly 
ignorant of the nature of every atom that surrounds 
them, they can-pronounce, a priori, with the utmost 
confidence concerning the mode of the divine exist- 
ence. They dogmatize with as much boldness re- 
garding what is po^ble, and what is impossible, to 
be believed concerning God, as if they carried a 
model of the Deity within them. 

Reason and revelation are thus absurdly set at 
variance with each other ; and with still more ab- 
surdity; reason is made the judge of an acknowledged 
li^velation, and the weak and shallow opinions of 
man are made to limit and modify the communica- 
tions which the Infinite has given relating to himself. 
^' We neither can nor ought," says Socinius, " to b« 
brought by the plain words of the Holy Spirit him- 
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self, to admit any thing which is coatrary to nature." 
This maxim is not Confined to the Socinians, but 
commcm to the ^' rational" divines. Episcopius lays 
it down as one of the rules of Anninian theology : 
^^ Q^uicquid ratio humana fiatlsum esse reprehendit id 
nullo pacto pro vero in divinis habendum est."* And 
what it this reason which he has so coafidently made 
the judge of the intimations of the divine will, and 
the discoveries of the divine cheiracter proceeding 
from God himself, ratified by miracles, and invested 
with the authority of the Deity? Though the 
latitudinarian divines are constantly appealing to the 
authority of reason, none seem anxious to define ex- 
actly what it is. According to their system of philo- 
sophy; however, reason can be little more than the 
power of deducing inferences from the notices which 
fall under our senses. Most of the self-entitled 
nationalists have been advocates for that theory of 
the mind which was supported by Epicurus, and 
revived by Gassendi, and which makes sense, not 
only the origin, but nearly, if not altogether, the 
judge of truth, and the Umit of our intelligence. Thus 
rational divinity, furnished only with what it collects 
of information from, those narrow inlets which it be- 
lieves to be the sources of all the knowledge it can 
acquire, sks in judgment on the declarations of the 
Most High, and boldly rejects whatever surpasses the 

* Whatever human reasoa stigmatizes as fiUae, should by no 
means be admitted as true in theology. 
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nmsme of tts 8hall<9w capacity. But this is too fit- 
Tourable a rieW of rational tbeology, which has not 
even the sUf^rt cRf the few fitets relating lo God's 
government which might be gathered by a partial 
observation of human aSalt^* When it is saki that 
a doctrine is contrary to reascm, it is not any fact in 
general that is brought forward against it, or e^en tea- 
soning, but merely an appeal that is made to our 
preconceived opinions respecting the divine nature. 
But since preconceived opinions upon all subjects are 
utterly worthless, and since no valuable truth is dis- 
covered by conjecture, but by the patient inducticm 
of facts, and by legitimate reasonings grounded upon 
them, it is evident that the pretended appeal to reason 
is merely an appeal to ignorance or error. Accwd- 
ingly, the rational divines, having solely a fictitious 
standard of judgment, not only vary amongst each 
other, but e^ch one varies from himself. The self- 
entitled reason of one rejects what the reason of 
another receives ; and individuals, in the latter part of 
their life, look back upon truths which they had 
formerly maintained, as irrational aad incompre- 
hensible. 

VIII. Thus the doctrines of the gospel are gra- 
dually explained away. A false principle is admit- 
ted, that no doctrine is to be received that is tx)ntrary 
to reason. This is true in the highest sense. No 
doctrine is to be received which is contrary to truth, 
or unsupported by sufficient evidence. But the prin- 
ciple is false in- the sense in which it is usually as- 
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sttUA by the rdtianalktej where reasoQ stancb merely 
ibr the ^eeoneeived opinioas add shallow reaaoeang 
of e«cb indrridtiftl who presumes to determine upon 
the truth d doctrines without examiniiag the evi- 
dence which may be adduced for them. An Arnu- 
nian divine judges that the doctrine of original sin is 
contrary to the attribute of &vine justice. He thinks, 
however, that he could admit the doctrine, if proposed 
in a milder form. He, therefore, tries to soften and 
mitigate the expressions of Scripture. The same 
tendency of mind which induces him to place the 
depravity of human nature more out of sight, leads 
him to explain away also the nature of the atone^ 
ment. As he condders original sin to be the titins- 
mission of a certain bodily constitution, so he looks 
upon the atonement in the light of an example, ra- 
ther than of a vicarious punishment. The Deity of 
Christ is treated in a more philosophic and rational 
manner ; and the Saviour, instead of being cons^ 
dei«d as absolutely God, is argued Co possess a se- 
condary and derivative divinity. 

Thus the first steps of rational Christianity, like 
the last, are full of absurdity. In attemptuig to do 
justice, as they conceive, to the unity of the Deity, 
the rational divine is so unfortunate^^as U» introduce 
4wo€r<)ds instead of one, a superior and an inferioi- 
divinity. The Arian, while he perceives the enoi^ 
of the Arminian and Benai-Armn, aad tliat they aie 
only exchanging mysteries for absurdities, thinks 
that he escapes from, their difficulties by boldly affirm- 
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ing Christ to be a mere creature. Bat, in attempting 
to escape from the Polytheism of the semi-Arian, he 
falls into a gross idolatry, for he still recognises in 
Christ, a character, and attributes which belong to 
the Creator, and he is equally discountenanced and 
condemned by the pretended reason to which he ap- 
peals, and by the obvious declarations of Scripture 
-which he- in vain attempts to garble and evade. The 
Ariati finds himself in a position where it is impos- 
sible to stop ; his downfall into Socinianism is preci- 
pitous and unavoidable. The Socinian, indeed, 
throws away all mysteries ; according to his system 
there is nothing wonderful, except that the sacred 
writers should have been so miserably ill qualified 
for the task assigned to them, and should have ex- 
pressed themselves with a vagueness and obscurity 
which it requires the united eflTorts. of Socinian ge- 
nius to dtear away ; while the meanest of their own 
preachers finds no diflficulty in explaining to the illi- 
terate vulgar that Jesus Christ is a mere man. 
Lastly, the anti-supernaturalist, coming close upon 
the heels of the Socinian, and treating with merited 
contempt his wretched efforts, in defiance of Greek 
and common sense, to expunge the Deity of Christ 
fi:om the Scriptures, boldly and honestly casts aside 
the authority of inspiration, though he freely owns^ 
now that they are no longer imperative upon him, 
that the doctrines of original sin, of the Deity of 
Christ, and of the atonement, are strongly maintained 
in the Bible. 
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IX. Thus all error is placed upon a precipice. 
The second st^ leads more rapidly to the third than 
the first to the second. Old opinions and habitudes 
may break for a time the rapidity of the descent. A 
degree of reverence for the Scriptures may prevent 
the heretic in the first instance from doing the ut- 
most vidence to their meaning, and may lead him 
gently to tamper with it, rather than forcibly to wrest 
it. But this check, the result of early education, or 
of serious impressions in youth, becomes weaker and 
weaker, and at last altogether gives way ; and the 
pretended follower of reason, in his downward pro- 
gress, passes from opinion to opinion, with accelerated 
velocity, and only comes to a pause at last, because 
his scanty creed admits of no further curtailment. 

The first latitudinarians, like men treading upon 
unsafe ice, proceeded with due caution, and no one 
went an arm's length before another. The Arian 
had always an Arniinian pioneer, and the Socinian 
had his way made patent by some Arian predecessor. 
But men in the course of time became more daring ; 
the process of heresy, which formerly was only com* 
pleted in several generations, was latterly exemplified 
in the course of a single Ufe, and Priestly, in his 
rapid career, passed through every shade of heresy, 
firom ultra-orthodoxy to ultra-Socinianism. 

X. Priestly began his career by being an ultra- 
Calvinist. ^ He was much distressed," according to 
his own account, '< that he could not feel a proper 
repentance for the sin of Adam ; from this distress he 
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found a refuge first in." Baxteaan^m^^' and, " think- 
ing fiixther on these subjects^" be bectme an " Armi> 
nian." " Believing that a new birdi pFoduced l^ the 
immediate agency of the Spirit of God wasneoessary 
to salvation, and not being able to satisfy myself that 
I had experienced any thing of the kind, I fdit occa- 
sionally such distress of mind as it is not in my 
power to describe, and which I still look back upon 
with hon^r. Notwithstanding I had nothing very 
material to reproach myself with, I often concluded 
that God had forsaken me^ and that mine was like 
the case of Francis Spira, to whom, as he imagined, 
repentance and salvation were denied. In that state 
of mind I remember reading the account of the man 
in the iron cage, in the Pilgrim's Progress, with the 
greatest perturbation." He adds, that the* remem- 
brance of what he felt at these times, " gave- him a 
pecuUar sense of the value cf rational principles of 
religion," tbat is, of those principles which reject the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 

As the tide in his ow^n mind was setting m strong- 
ly towards heresy, so the academy to which he was 
sent, was well fitted to encourage the growth of pre- 
sumption and error. " In my time the aoademy," 
say^ Priestley, and he says it not ironically, " was 
in a state peculiarly favourable to the serious pursuit 
of truth, as the students were about equally divided 
upon ev^y question of much importance, such as 
liberty and necessity, the sleep of the soul, and all 
the articles of theological orthodoxy and heresy, in 
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Gonseiqueiiee of which,^l these ti^s trere tlie sub- 
ject of eoiitiaual discassion." '< Oar tutors stlso wiire 
of difl^rent opioioos. Dr. Ashworth taking the ortho- 
dox side of every question, and Mr. Clark, the sub- 
tutor, that of heresy, though always with the great- 
est modesty. Both of our tutors being young, at 
least as tutors, and some of the senior students ex- 
criling more than they could pretend to do in several 
branches of study, they indulged us in the greatest 
freedoms ; so tliat our lectures had often the anr of 
friendly conversations on the subjects to which they 
related." "In this situation," adds Dr. Priestly, 
very naturally, " I saw reason to embrace what is 
generally called the heterodox side of sdi^ost every 
question." He was assisted in arriving at these con- 
clusions by the course of lectures, "containing no 
lectures on the Scriptures or on ecclesiastical history." 
He adds, ' " By the students in general, (and Mr. 
Alexander and myself were no exceptions,) com- 
mentators in general, and ecclesiastical history also, 
were held in contempt." It was in this situation, 
and so richly furnished, as he has described himself, 
with all the aids of erudition and instruction, that he 
*^ omiposed the first copy of his Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed religion," aided by the observations of 
his heretical friend Mr. Clark, a work which does 
credit to his deficiency "of lectures on the Scripture," 
and to his " contempt of commentators in general, 
and ecclesiastical hktory also." 
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It was at the academy that he exchanged an un- 
qualified beUef of the atonement for a '^ quatified 
beUef ' of it. But being now engaged in the work 
of the ministry, he thought it high time to com- 
mence the new and arduous task of '^ perusing the 
whole of the Old and New Testament." " The con- 
sequence of this was, a fiill persuasion that the doc- 
trine of atonement, even in its most qualified sense, 
had no countenance either from Scripture or reason." 
But while he made this discovery, that the doctrine 
of the atonement was not contained in Scripture, 
he was at the same time satisfied, as might be ex- 
pected, that the reasoning of St. Paul " was in many 
places far from being conclusive, and in a separate 
work I examined every passage in which his reason- 
ing appeared to me to be defective or his conclusions 
ill supported, and I thought them to be pretty nu- 
merous." 'No wonder, just as if some Socinian 
geometer should deny thdt the doctrine of the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right angles 
was any where to be found in Euclid, and should 
discover in the same lucid moment, that EucUd was 
a very inconclusive and contemptible reasoner. 

Having discovered that the Apostles were incon- 
clusive reasoners, he could now easily help them to 
whatever conclusions he chose. He threw out doubts 
about the immateriality of the soul, ^^ and I advanced 
my objections to the doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, and his natural fallilnlity, and as 
a peccabiUty," not objections to his natural fallibility, 
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hs a reader might suppoee, from the stnictureof this 
senteBceof a writer, whoee grammar(a8 Priestley him- 
self remwrks) gave David Hume his first insight into 
the niceties of the English language, but, on the 
contrary, arguments for his natural fallibility and 
peccability. It is not surprising that Priestley was 
told hy some professed Atheist at Paris, ^^ that I was 
the only person they had ever met with, of whose 
understanding they had any opinion, who professed 
to beUeve in Christianity." 

His consolations on his death-bed were of a piece 
with his previous opinions. Good men axooag the 
Gentiles consoled themselves at least with the im- 
mediate prospect of Elysium ; Dr. Priestley solaced 
himself with the thought that Hell was but a tem- 
porary purgatory, 6om which we should all escape 
sooner or later. " We shall all meet finally ; we only 
require different degrees of discipline, suited to our 
different tempeis, to prqMire us for our final hapfNi- 
ness." 

All Dr. Priestley's canons of criticism are favoura- 
ble for wide and Uberal interpretation. '< The lan- 
guage of the Scriptures is t>fien highly figurative, 
which may account for the unknown source of evil 
being personified in them, so as to be called Satan in 
Hebrew, and Diabolus in Greek." ^^ The fall of the 
Angels appears to me to be very problematical, apd 
though it cannot be s$dd that the thing is absolutely 
impossible, it seems upon the face of it to be very 
improbable." Many a doctrine is condemned by 
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Priestley, meidy ''on the faoce of it" Gtae9tioii& 
too are tried by the number of witnesses, dot by 
their competence. Priestley rejects "a story," be- 
cause '^ it is only found in one of the evangelists.-' 

Sacrifices arose from '^ the notion that consump- 
tion by fire, was the manner in which God took 
things," and that the only way of offering a present 
to the Deity was to destroy it. Of the doctrine of 
the Trinity he makes short and easy work ; " if it had 
been found there," that is, in the Scriptures, " it 
would have been impossiUe for a reasonable man 
to beUeve it, as it implies a contradiction which no 
miracles can prove;" hence, the Socinians might 
save themselves all trouble in wresting the Scrip- 
tures, and the Trinitarians might be left to them* 
selves, since their great error consists in beUeving that 
which *' it is impossible to believe." "The doc- 
trine of Christ's having made the worlds, is not ex- 
{M^ssed by any of the Apostles in a manner so de- 
finite and clear, or so repeatedly, as its magnitude 
naturally requires." " It is not certainly from some 
casual expressions which so easily admit of other in- 
terpretations, and especially epistolary writings, 
which are seldom composed with so much care as 
books intended for the use of posterity, that we can 
be authorized to infer that such was the serious opi- 
nion of the Apostles. But if it had been their real 
opinion, it would not follow that it was true," a de- 
claration which might supersede any discussion upon 
the subject. 



\ 
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As to the Fathers, though Priestley is fond of 
citing aay thiag from them which wears evea a 
doubtful aspect towards his cause, he easily gets rid 
of theirtdstimonies against him, by calling out loud- 
ly, ^' int^polation, which few writings of so early an 
age have escaped." 

" It is eveii doubtfiil," Priestley says, "whether in 
some cases what are called Angels, and had the form 
of men, who even walked and spoke like men, were 
any thing more than temporary appearances, and no 
permanent beings, the mere organs of the Deity 
used for the purpose of making himself known and 
understood by his creatures." 

Priestley was as great a Unitarian in philoeo(^y 
as in religion ; he was as much offended at the no- 
tion of two substances as of two Gods : " even when 
I first entered upon metaphysical inquiries, I thought 
that either the material or immaterial part of the uni- 
versal system was superfluous." It mattered not 
which remained, provided only one was left. " If 
they say that upon my hypothesis there is no such 
thing as matter, and that ev&ry thing is spirit, I have 
no objection, [urovided they make as great a differ- 
ence in spirits, as they have hitherto made in. sub- 
stances." The Deity himself must be material ao- 
cotding to Priestley's philosophy, for " how an im- 
material substance' can act upon matt^, is a diffi- 
culty which, in my idea, amounts to an absolute im- 
possibiUty." Besides, if God is not extended, he 
'^ bears no relat]£» to space, and, therefore, cannot 
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properly be said to exist any where." But as mat- 
ter consists; according to Priestley, of nothing more 
than points and " powers of attraction and repul- 
sion," the Deity of Priestley, being material, could 
only be a huge congeries of attracting and repelKng 
points, so that, in strict reasoning, Priestley, far from 
upholding the unity of the Deity, deprived him of 
all unity whatsoever. Not content, however, with 
depriving his imaginary Deity of unity and spiritu- 
ality, he makes him in express terms the author of 
sin; in this only does the God of Priestley diffear 
frcmi wicked men, that he commits sin (for he is the 
only agent, men are but machines) frofn a " good 
motive," and thus the end justifies the means. With 
this blasphemy, we conclude the self-drawn Ukeness 
or portrait of the chief and representative of the So- 
cinians. 

XI. The Latitudinarian divines, from the variety 
of their shades of difference, and from their being 
the oSspnag of our own times, or of the later ages 
that followed the reformation, excite more attention 
than perhaps they merit. They are insignificant, 
both in point of numbers and weight of talents, 
when compared with the sages and poets who estab- 
lished Polytheism, or with the philosophers and the 
priesthoods who difiused the emanative system, over 
so vast an extent of .countries. Heterodoxy is tran- 
sient as weU as limited. Jt is for ever changing its 
form, and varying in the number of individusds that 
compose it, like the flowing stream, ever receiving 
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fresh accessiond without any enlargement, and bear- 
ing, in its ceasele^ progress, whatever enters its cur- 
rent, into the great receptacle of infidelity or indiffer- 
ence. Heterodoxy has no positive existence ; its 
whole being and action consist in the negation of 
the truth. It has no peculiar principles on which it 
rests, save the trite and ever-recumng sophism of 
reason being the judge of revelation. The absurdi- 
ties of the Latitudinarian writers have been so well 
characterized in a variety of publications, and above 
all, in the work of Archbishop Magee, that little new 
can be said on the subject, till a new race of heretic 
writers arise, as fertile in blunders as their predeces- 
sors. It has been said; that the vigoroits race of po- 
lemic divines, which the church of England so long 
armed and accomplished for spiritual warfare, had 
perished with Warburton and Horsley '; but there are 
giants still in the land, and no work has surpassed in 
vigour the admirable publication of Magee, in which 
he overwhelms with irresistible learning, argument, 
and derision, the sophisms of the self-entitled rational 
divineSi Without noticing those egregious mistakes 
which have alteady been so fully commented on, we 
may merely remark, that no set of writers are so ir- 
rational as those divines who are so continually ap- 
pealing to reason,, and that, in trusting to their own 
understanding for their guide, they have been most 
miserably deceived. The conceited and rash spirit, 
which leads them astray in Christianity, exerts the 
same baneful influence over them in the discussion 

16* 
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of seeulai: truth ; and shallow aod preconceived opi- 
nion and partial induction are their constant com> 
panions, whether they turn their view to natijure, or 
to the study of the mind. It is striking to see how 
the shallow and degradu^ tenets of Materialism 
seem to be allied to th^ la^t stages of the corruption 
of Christianity. At all times, the Sodnians h^ve 
been the friends and patrons of the theory of Epicu- 
rus, a system which sprung from Atheism, and 
which, strictly reasoned upon, and fully devdoped, 
leads back to Atheism again. In ethics an equally 
low, cold, and calculating tone is taken ; the noble 
incentives deduced by the Apostles from the deity 
and death of Christ, of course, must be discarded ^ 
and an attempt is made to revive the morals of the 
Gentile philosophers, but which, deprived of the pe- 
culiar motives which gave them force and influence,^ 
fall spiritless and lifeless on the inattentive ear. 
Heterodoxy is but the dregs of what once was reli- 
gion and knowledge. It savours of nc^hing gene- 
rous, spirit-stirring, or ennobUng. Socinianism is in 
no respect the heresy of genius ; it presents no views 
that can inform the understanding, enliven the ima- 
gination, or warm and elevate the heart Of all such 
it seeks to deprive us, and, in return, would present 
us with nothing but a garbled religion and a beggar- 
ly philosophy. 

XU. Rational theology is in every respect untenar 
ble ; it has no definite form, and it rests upon no 
foundation: the reason which it appeals to is a 
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couiiter£»t* It is merely igQ(»raiiGe and pre^umptioo 
WQiifit the disguise of. reason. True reaspa 4a tbe 
disciple oi ]peveIatioQ and of inductive pbilosc^hy ; it 
admits no tenets which are contrary to &cts, or to 
truths divinely inqiked. The spurious reasoning oi 
the Socinians is contradicted alike by &cts, and by 
Christianity; the priiiciples which it opposes are not 
only proclaimed by revdation, but displayed in the 
government of the world. The analogy between 
nature and grace, so ably set forth by Bishop Butler, 
is equally strong against the Socinians as against 
the Infidels.. The principles of vicariousness and 
origiiial sin everywhere present themselves in the 
constitution of the moral world ; and the Latitudina- 
riaj» is oppomng the information derived from the 
senses, as much as the inspired communications of 
the Bible, when he asserts, that these principles are 
contrary to the divine justice, and impossible to be 
beUeved. 

The BiUe is addressed to sinners; and it is a want 
of a d^ep conviction of sin which chi^y prevents us 
from understanding its communications. The natu- 
ral and carnal mind of man cannot discern spiritual 
things, for these must be spiritually discerned. Unless 
the Holy Ghost, with his own effectual and divine 
instruction', bring home the word of truth, which he 
once imparted to Prophets and Apostles, to each indi- 
vidual mind, not with new information, but with 
new energy, the truth will never be received in the 
love of it ; and if not received in the love of it, vriU 
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never, be rightly apprehended, or evej^ long retained. 
Inadequate notions of sin necessarily give inadequate 
notions of the atonement. The atonement being 
undervalued, the proper deity of Christ is naturally 
disallowed also. Each peculiar truth of Christianity 
is linked with all the rest, and they all stand or fall 
together. . ' 

But though the heart is the original cause of all 
departures from the faith, and the place where unbe- 
lief has its chief seat ; yet an intellectual process is 
;\lso necessary, by which the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity may be explained away, and by which 
an erroneous system of religicm may be formed, more 
palatable to the corrupt inclinations of fallen man, 
than the uncompromising punty of the Gospel. The 
intellectual process by which a false religion is shaped 
out, is the very same by which a false system of phi- 
losophy is formed^ In both cases our errors proceed 
from preconceived opinions, or partial induction. 
Genuine and inductive philosophy is the true cure of 
both. Let truth be impartially and universally 
sought; let all dogmas founded upon ignorance, and 
the presumptuous conjectures of a priori reasoning, 
be discarded; and propcurtioning our belief to the 
degree of evidence, which in every base is presented 
to us, false systems of divinity will disappear, with 
vain theories in philosophy, and we shall behold, 
with child-like and teachable minds, the wisdom of 
God manifest alike in his word and in his works. 
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While all other rational heresies rapidly faU into 
Socioianism, Socinianism itself, with stUl greater 
rapidity, termiaates in Deism. And the cause of 
this is obvious. For if the sophism, that no doctrine 
can be admitted contrary to reason, authorizes us at 
pleasure to reject any one truth from the Scriptures, 
it leads us with much more consistency to cease from 
the garbling of particular texts, and to throw aside 
the whde Scriptures at once. It is evident at a 
glance, that the Scriptures are contrary to reason, 
falsely so called. They set at nought all the precon- 
ceived opinions of mankind. They exhibit the purity 
of the divine character in a light very different from 
the conjectures which those would form who had 
never been favoured by a divine revelation ; and if 
whatever truths transcend our narrow intellect are to 
be rejected, the mere {pruning away of this or -that 
tenet is not sufficient ; the whole Scriptures must be 
cast aside, as infinitely superior to the wisdom of 
man. 

Infidel writers, while they acknowledge the Soci- 
nians as their near of kin, form a just estimate, both 
of their emendations of the Scripture, and of the ulti- 
mate result of all their labours. Speaking of the 
Latitudinarian divines of Geneva, the French Ency- 
clq[)edie says, ''Us expliquent le moins mal qu'ils 
peuvent les passages formefe de l^Ecriture qui sont 

contraires k leur opinion" " On se plaint moins k 

Geneve qu'ailleurs des progres de I'incredulite ; ce 
qui ne doit pas surprendre : la religion y est presque 
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reduite a Padoratioa d?un seul Dieu, du nioins chez 
presque tout ce qui n'est pas peuple: le respect pour 
Jesus Christ et pour les Ecritures sont peut etre la 
seule chose qui distingue d'un pur deisme, le Chris- 
tianisme de Geneve." * The only difference between 
the Debt and the Socinian, is placed by these 
accomplished infidels in the respect which the Soci- 
nians bear to the Scriptures and the Saviour. Now 
the Socinians believe ther Saviour to be '^ fallible and 
peccable," and the Scriptures to be full of " inc(xiclu- 
sive reasonings ;" and if the difference between them 
is to be measured by the respect of the Socinians, and 
the reverence they bear to things sacred, it must be 
minute indeed. Accordingly the same writer else* 
where observes : '^ Du Socinianisme au Deisme il 
n'y a qu'une nuance tres imperceptible."! And so 
flight and imaginary is the boundary between them, 
that the Socinians are continually passing over to 
Deism, without any one being able to say at what 
moment they ceased to be Socinians and became 
decidedly Deists. 

* They expUin, as well as they can, the express passages of Scrip- 
ture which contradict their opinion. They complain less at 

Geneva than elsewhere, of the progress of infidelity ; a fact which 
ought not to cause surprise ; for, religion is there almost reduced to 
the adoration of one God, at least with almost all but the populace : 
a respect for Jesus Christ and for the Scriptures is perhaps the only 
thing' which distinguishes the Christianity of Greneva from pure 
Deism. 

t From Socinianism to Deism, there is but a very imperceptible 
(^hade. 
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Thus one step of error leads to another, nor is there 
any rest to those who depart from the faith. Those 
who deny the absolute deity of Christ have only to 
be consistent in their opposition, and they will pro- 
ceed without delay or cessation from Arianism to 
Socinianism. ,Nor does the downward path of error 
end here. They may indeed find more difficulty in 
giving up the name of Christiai&y tiian its truths ; 
but the same impulse which before pressed them for- 
wards, still urges them on. The regions of darkness 
lie open and interminaUe before them ; they have 
only to continue admilting nothing contrary to their 
reason, and the divine averment and the divine 
existence will appear to them encumbered with still 
greater absurdities than the revealed religion which 
they have left far behind; and they will arrive at 
the ultimate bourne to which their plilosophic strength 
of mind is conducting them, — ^a grave without a re- 
surrection, and a world without a God. 
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PART VI. 



INFIOELIT7. 



L Man opwi this eavth id placed in a State of trial; 
and the essence of his probation consists in having 
to choose between a small present advantage, and a 
large ftrture one ; ntds by the consttotton of his 
mind, that which is muittte and pres^it as power- 
faUy affects his senses, as diat which is great and re* 
mote does Iris underetaoding. Thas, to those who 
Mve by g^nse, and not by tnith, the Aiture is sacrificed 
to th^ present, in dungs which lelale soldy to this 
eaxtfaly and sensiUe tife. Mudi greater, are the 
temptations, wh^n the adraatages we pursne are in* 
mftleaodfiitare. Then, a gratification, within our 
immediate reach, Aough its pleasnie be acknow- 
ledged to be base as weU ^ pendung, assuoiM greater 
attractions to the eye x>f sense, than the solid and 
everdoring h^ypiness of heaven. Tbxm nnbelieif is 
natural to the animal and sensflaie life of man. We 
reqnim no arguments to iQeke us scqitical eoncem* 
mg futmity . We have miy io n^Iect the evidoneis 
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upon which the importance of futiu'e and invisible 
advantages rest, and the fleeting and shadowy scene 
around us, displaces from our minds the thought of 
any more durabte existence, and engrosses every 
care. On the contrary, it requires a perpetual 
eflfort of mind to overcome the true " Maya" or de- 
lusion of the finite intellect, the perpetual error that 
whatever is near to us is great and important, and 
that whatever is remote is also insignificant. The 
mind as well as the eye must be making continual 
allowance for the dimixiishing effects of distance, if 
it would enter into the true order and proportion of 
things. 

II. Thus practical infiddb are many. It is the 
besetting temptation of the human mind to earepnly 
for present and earthly things ; io walk in a vain 
show and disquiet itself m vain^ regardless of -those 
unseen glories which are realized, even now, to the 
view of faith, and which, to the conviction of the 
most sensual and sceptical, eternity will speedily dis* 
close. In the meantime, there are multitudes, who^ 
though they verbally assent to the truths (tf Chris- 
tianity J and would reject with disgust cmy arguments 
which were brought against them, are no more af- 
fected by, them than if they were the veriest faUes. 
They contrive, without the aid of infidelity, to Uve 
with a philosophic 'indifference to futurity. The 
things of time and sense occupy their n^ds entirely, 
and' free Ihem from every thought and every con- 
cern about the invii^le, as completely, and even 
more so, than if they were masters of every sceptical 
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^argument which has faeeii adduced against Chris- 
taanity from the days of Gdsus to thpse of. Ydlaire. 
The infidelB, who were made. so by reflection, when 
collected and embodied together from every age and 
country, shrmk into nothing when compared with 
the multitudes, who, under the silent. but effectual 
teaching of their fallen nature,^ have, without disr 
fatting or sojdqsms, tafcen this world as their ^lortion, 
and have turned their backs on the gracious invita- 
tions of the goq)^ Speculative, infidels, though 
comparatively few, yet \mag more clamorous and 
busy, excite a much larger share of attention, than 
the multitudes whose silent denial is passed over 
almost unnoticed, and when infidels are mentioned, 
the mind naturally turns to the. writers who have 
passed from the quiescent state of. unbelief, to assail 
revelation willi their arguments, or cover it wkh their 
Tidicule. 

In&lels.may be divided into the ancient and mo- 
dern, or those. be^re and after the establishment of 
I^c^ry, There is a great difference between them. 
Oenerally speaking, the ancient infidels admitted the 
miracles of the Saviour. The infidel Jews attri- 
buted them, first to Beelzebub, afterwards to the pos- 
session of the secrets of the Cabala. The Gentiles, 
without rejecting the miracles of Jesus, excused 
themselves for not submitting to the Christian reli- 
gion, by alleging the greater wonders said to have 
been wrought by Esculapius or other deities. The 
philosophers who opposed Christianity, sought to 
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dispoxage ral^her than invalidate the works performed 
by the Saviour, and attempted to depreciate iheiiii in 
comparison with the marvellous stories, which were 
feigned of their ancient sages, and by discoursing of 
the supernfttural powers that m^ht be obtained by 
intercourse with the demons. Thus, the admissions 
of the earliest oppon^its of Christianity are s^fficioat 
to prove its truths to minds not bewildered by feMes 
and superstition. 

Not to mention the freedom from all religbus 
beUef, which a pro&ne and vicious life often bestows, 
and which is not pecuhor to any mode of worsbqp, 
or to any age of the world ; infidelity, during the dark 
ages, sprung up fiom the corruptions of Pop^ on 
one hand, and ftom the learning of the Saracens on 
the other. It was easy to see that Popery was mere 
pdfistcraft ; and as mafiy.knsw of no religion but 
Popery, they concluded by an easy error thatldigkiO 
was a mere invention of the priesthood. Those who 
went to study in Spain, imbibed more or less the 
tenets of their Ai:ab tea<^ers, who had thrown off the 
yoke of their own impostor, in order to submit nuM^e 
entirely to the authority of Aristotle, but who 4nfuse<]| 
a portion of mystical devotion, without being them- 
selves aware oi the mixture, into the genuine Peri- 
patetic doctrines. A tendency to infiddity uose 
also from some ^ithusiastie followers of Mysticism, 
who reasoned from their peculiar principles vrith 
mote regard to strict logic, than to the authority of 
revelation. Aristotle and the church seemed firmly 
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troited by the dexterity of the edboolmen; fatit Adb 
league Ivas bioken by the devotion of s&ver^ of bh 
pufiils, who gave more weight to the dictates of their 
master, than to the interpretaticms of his comn^ta- 
tors. Astrdogy also contributed its share of nnbe- 
lievers, who attributed the origin of all rdigions to 
the influence, and position of ^he stars. But at the 
revival of letters, so great was the idolittrous respect 
for the ancients, as to lead men to worship their 
most absurd errors. Paganism, in departing fnm 
the south of Eurcfte, had left behind an exact cqpy 
of itself in Pc^ry ; hut tins seemed not enough to 
oonteht the lovars of antiquity, who r^etted the loss 
of the original idols of Rome, and who would ghiifly 
have exchanged ^he modern saints for the ancient 
heroes. Plato again was possessed of ardent disci- 
ples, who would cheerfully have put themselves to 
death to obtain a plp.ce in his pfajlosOphic elysium. 
As each system of ancient philosc^hy was revived 
by men too servile to invent, ydt amtitiouB to distin- 
guish themselves by a separate badge, the old errors 
respecting the Deity revived with the false systems 
respecting nature. Above all. Pantheism again 
struck its roots in Italy, supported by meii of great 
genius, such as Cardan and Brimo, biit whose cre- 
dulity was idmost unboufided, and whose ddrk fan'a^ 
ticism in fisLVour of the errars they had adopted, often 
reached the verge of insanity. England afterwards 
was the country where Infidels flourished most in 
respect of numbers ; but nothing canbe more weak and 
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inis^:able than many of their wxitaigs. Had ihey 
chosen any other gabject than that of oppoeaog Ohrkh 
tianity, mch vmbexQ as %unt, Morgan, and Tindal, 
would never have received the slightest notice ; and 
there are many odiers not much superior to them, 
who yet contrived to spread the utmost dismay among 
many well intentioned peq>le, though now that the 
panic has subsided, it is no easy task to read their 
writings with any d^ee of attention. More lately, 
France has produced the greatest number of sceptical 
writers, and at one time they bore down all opposi- 
tion before them. Every man who doubted that 
Chrifllianity was an imposture was considered as a 
fool ; and a solitary exception was made in favour of 
Priestly, who was considered as tbe only person of 
sense who continued to retam some slender belief in 
rev^ation. 

IV. Though infidel writers be numerous,* those 
who are eminent amongst them are but few. The 
multitude borrow and repeat with sufficient credulity 
what their leaders have asserted. Sceptical authors, 
though a very miscellaneous collection of persons, 
may be nearly comprehended under the following 
classes ; Pantheists and Antisupematuralists, whose 
guide from the truth is Spinoza ; Academic scqitics, 
whose chief authority is Bayle; Absolute sceptics, 
amongst whom Hume is without comparison the 
first ; those who employ ridicule as the test of truth, 
amongst whom Yoltaire stands unrivalled ; those who 
make history subservient to infidelity ; and here the 
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authority of Gibbon has the most we^ht : aad lastly, 
UiO0e who reject Chrisdanity as coittrary to thek 
iaternal sentiments of natural religion, to the support 
of which class the eloquence of Rousseau has chiefly 
contributed. 

Spinoza, the leader of the first class, assumes the 
highest pretensions; he talks of nothing less than 
demonstration,^ and of being infalliUy led to each 
conclusion by arguments which admit of no reply, 
and, th^efore, he judges it unnecessary to attend to 
the arguments of his opponents. Using, he says, a 
geometrical method of demonstration, it was not his 
custom to take the trouble of detecting the errors of 
other men. Of Bacon he had but a poor opinion, 
because he did not demonstrate every thing, like 
Spinoza himself, fiom the notion of absoIute,ex]st- 
ence: ^< confuse loquitur et £5re nihil probat; sed 
tantum narrat."* Spinoza himself was utterly un- 
conscious of the absurdities of Pantheism. He went 
on proving with perfect satisftu^tion that all things 
must be infinite, since, from an infinite cause, acting 
according to the infinity of its nature, infinite efiecte 
must necessarily flow. It seemed never to occur to 
him, that the existence of Baruch or Benedict Spi- 
noza utterly overthrew his fine spun theory. Accord- 
ing to his-system, every thing ought to have been in- 
finite and necessary, instead of every thing we behold 



*He speak* confoaedly, cmd proves almost aothjDi:; he only 
relates. 
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beii^ fiaite and arbitmry. Efven, according to his 
own dmioQstmtk)!!, there could haTO been no soom 
for demonstmtioa; for since all existence was infinile 
and etarnal, there could only have been one infinite 
mind^ and one infinite thought, the tinbounded 
consciousness of unbounded existence, which, being 
the intuition of all truth, must have superseded every 
process or .train of reasoning, and, amongst others., 
the pretended demionstrations of Spinoza. 

Spinoza has not the gift of expressmg his own 
tenets without being clumsy or confiised. His af- 
fectation of mathematical accuracy, joined with a 
phrasedogy little superior to that of the schoolmen, 
though here and there he has a fine passage, leave to 
his writings Uttle zest, except what they derive from 
ihek impiety. Hume, however, in his Treatise upon 
HiWan Nature, has given a very good summa^, in 
a short compass, of Spinoza's philosophy, which is 
here subjoined. "A fundamental principle of the 
atheism of Spinoza is the doctrine of the simplicity 
of -the universe, and the unity of that substance in 
which he supposes both thoujght and matter to in- 
here. There is only one substance, says he, in the 
world ; and that substance is perfectly simple and in> 
divisible, and exists every where without any local 
presence. Whatever we discover externally by sen- 
sation, whatever we feel internally by reflection, all 
these are nothing but modifications of that one simple 
and nece^earily existing being, and are not possessed 
of any separate or distinct existence. Every passion 
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of the soul, every oonfif uratum of matter, however 
different and various, inhere in the same substance, 
and preserve in themselves their character and dis- 
tinction without copamunicating them to that sub- 
ject in which they inhere. The same substratum, 
if I may so speak, supports the most diffisrent modi- 
fications without any diffisrence in itself; and varies 
th^n without any variati(m. Neither time, nor 
place, nor all the diversity of nature, are able to pro- 
duce any ccmiposition or diange in its perfect simpli- 
city and identity." 

However Spinoza may boast of his demonstration^ 
it is quite unnecessary to his purpose ; his prudence 
secures the victory before the combat b^ns. Such 
is the amplitude of his definitions and axioms, that 
his cause is al]97ayskgained before it is tried. " Per 
8ub8tantiamintdlq[gtd;^qtted in se est et perjecMi^ 
cipitur : hoc est id, ci;gus conceptus non indiget con- 
ceptu alteiius rei a quo foniuui debeat."* We have 
only to admit this definition of substance, and there is 
no need of any further discussion ; it contains in it- 
self the essence of his philosophy. 

The method of Spinoza is equally summary in 
purging the Scriptures of every inspired truth and 
miraculous fact His definitions, have genially the 
merit of taking for granted the condusion.he is about 
to demonstrate, thus making assurance doubly sure. 

* By aubaiancCt I mean, that which exists in itself, and is produced 
by itS4^— ^hai is to say, that whose production requires not the 
productiOttorsome olher thin^, from which it rnqst he formed. 
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If the Hebrew word which signifies prophet caa ever 
be translated an orator or a poet, then it is demon- 
strated, that the Hebrew prophets were simply the 
orators and the poets of their nation, and nothing 
morfe. If future events were prefigured under various 
images, then, of coiurse, they merely imagined the 
visions they related. It is foolish to suppose that the 
being and attributes of Crod can be better discovered 
by the disorder than by the order of nature, therefore 
miracles can have no existence except in the fancy 
of the ignorant vulgar, who are more struck by an 
apparent anomaly than by the uniform tenor of eter- 
nal and unchangeable laws. The Hebrew verb has 
no tenses; and what we take for a prophecy of the 
future, may only have been a narrative of the past. 
The following objection has bee»480 much. admired, 
^lat it has been copied by numbers of infiddl writers 
down to Tom Paine, who would willingly* have 
passed it off for their own, and who scrupulously ab- 
stained fi'om returning thanks to the donor. The 
Scriptiues, observes Spinoza, are not autograph, for 
these books contain an account of the death of their 
supposed authors, and must have been written long 
after their decease, siace it is found necessary to ex- 
plain the customs and the events which they record. 
The obvious conclusion seems altogether to have 
escaped Spinoza and his followers ; that, since one 
part of a sentence contains an allusion which the 
pther part of the sentence is necessary to explain, 
these two parts could not be written at the dame time, 
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the first being evidently the cdginal text, and the 
second being a fiabeequent comment, afterwardci, lor 
the sake of convenieoee, written along with it, and 
inserted into the body of the work. 

In morals, Spinoza is as objeetionaUe a gaide as 
in religitm. Strictly speaking, he allows of no mo* 
rality at all. Right and power he considers as sy- 
non3rmous. In the state of nature men have a right 
to do whatever they have the power to do. Spinoza 
is as slavkh in politics as he is immoral in ethics. 
He pronounces, tjbat when men enter into society 
they make an unlimited trans^Brreoce, not only of a 
right to act. for themselves, but even of the right to 
think for themselves, and place both alike at the 
disposal of their governors. 

Such aa the philosopher whom many of the Ger- 
m»a TranscendeAtalists look up^ to with admiration, 
and style him the first great idealist of modern 
times, who, without the aid of &cts and: experience, 
has deduced all his conclusions, a priori, firom the 
bare consideration of abscdute existence. Such 
praise is the severest censure, both on him who re^ 
ceives it and on those, who give it. It shows an utter 
and incurable ignorance of true philosophy ; it is in 
vain for such men that they live in the same world 
which Bacon and Newton illustrated with their 
writings and discoveries. Several of these admirers 
of SfAuoza follow closely in the traces both of his 
Pantheism and his Anti-supernaturalism. With him 
they acknowledge no Deity but the universe ; and 
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with him they hold the impoesibility of mitad/ee. 
They account for the miracles of Scripture in the 
same taste as Spinoza does, and in the same clumsy 
way; their explanaticms are more marvdious and 
unnatural than the wildest legends of Pop^y . They 
escape from believing what is above nature, only by 
believing what is contrary to sense. 

In rational Carman theology all things are ex- 
plained by thunder add l^htning ; the discourse of 
the German rabble is not more eeasoned by these 
pithy exfMressions than the Ixvatises of the German 
divines. If God is said to speak in the Bible, it is 
only a diunder storm growling at a distance. If our 
Saviour is taken up to heaven out of right of his 
Apostles, it is a thunder cloud which suddenly sur- 
rounds him, and of which our Skviour takes advan- 
ta^ to retire from their view. If our first parents 
imagine they hear the voice of God in the garden, 
the same expbmalicm stiQ serves — ^it is " the soimd 
of thunder heard remote." And the meaning of 
Moses receiving the tables of stone from God on 
Mount Sinai, is merdy that he took advantage of a 
thunder storm, which our learned in£Mrmaxits tdl us 
are not unirequ^ftt in that part of the country. To 
make a slight variety in thw sduCions of superna- 
tural difficulties, they sometknes introduce a volcano 
— tfans when our first parents w^re driven out of 
Paradise by the cherubim wjth their flaming sw<»rds;^ 
it is ingeniously conjectwed that a valcano had sud- 
derdy burst f<Kth^ and that hy the flaming sword we 
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may understand a stteam of lava. To the.impiety 
of many of these- cwjectures, Spinoza would have 
had no objection, but h^ would scarcely have tole- 
rated their foUy. His own poor shifts, in attempting 
to explain away miracles are wi^tched enough ; still 
they are far superior to those of his discifdes. 

Michaeiis, though ^ removed above the Anti- 
8upernaturalists, who succeeded him in Germany, is 
yet very faulty in the light mannar in which he often 
treats the word of Qod. When he was engaged in 
writing notes on Lowth's Hebrew poetry, it was told 
him that Lowth was dead. This interesting intel- 
ligence he was in haste to communicate to his read- 
ers, accompanied with some freer criticisms than he 
would have ventured upon had he known that 
Lowth was still alive. Being informed of his mis- 
take, he hastened to excuse himself to Lowth, and 
says he would have used much milder expressions 
had he conceived that they would have ever come 
before the eyes of the person he was criticisong, and 
that he would not have spoken with that abrupt 
brevity with which it is usual to oppose the opinions 
of the dead. It would have been well for Michaelis 
had he spoken with the same caution concerning 
the Most High, and treated with equal respect and 
tenderness the words of the ever-living God. But, 
^ in his writings, we see the beginning of the thunder 
and lightning hypothesis. The cherubs, according 
to him, were nothing but the horses which drove the 
thundering chariot* of Jehovah, and whenever they 

17 
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are mentioned, we must expect an allusion to thun- 
der and lightning. Many other parts of the Scrip- 
tures he disfigures by attenqits at inappUcaUe learn- 
ing. He translates the wings of the morning, the 
wings of Aurora, and then wonders at a coincidence 
wholly of his own making, and he is still further 
surprised that the Orientals should only give Aurora 
wings, when the western poets had furnished her 
with a chariot In the following verse of Job, " He 
is swift as the waters, their portion is cursed in the 
earth, he behcddeth not the way of the vineyards," 
Michaelis sees a plain and palpable allusion to the 
Grecian &bles of Tartarus and the Elysian fields ; 
He is swift as the waters evidently signifies. He is 
swiftly carried over the water of Styx in Charon's 
boat. " Celerrime cimba vehtmtur Acherontia." 
And he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards, 
means he shall have no entrance into the garden of 
Elysiiun. 

In the hands of such commentators, the Scrip- 
tures may easily be made to bear any sense. It is 
also amusing to see how the frequency of absurdity 
diminishes the consciousness of it. Nothing is too 
ridiculous for the credulity of these Neologians, who 
are ready to admit of any thing except the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. But the reign of absurdity and 
error cannot be perpetual in any country ; there is a 
continual progress in human affairs, however some 
nations may appear to be returning to the barbarism 
of ancient errors. The true system of the Bible, 
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and of nature, must every where prevail at last, and 
the great difficulty then will be, to believe that the 
opiniiHis of the Pantheists and Neologists of Ger- 
many entitled their holders, not to a place in Bed- 
lam, but to the applause of their countrjmen, and to 
the chairs of philosophy and divinity. 

y. The acadenuc scepticism, which the genius of 
Bayle revived, and made popular in modern times, is 
fast passsing away, if not altogether extinct. Nor 
is it likely ever to be restored by any such favoumble 
train of circumstances,- as have given a new influ- 
ence to the doctrines of Spinoza in Germany. To 
excel in it would demand great labour and considera> 
ble ingenuity. Its essence consists in opposing all 
the systems of speculative belief to each other. But 
these speculative systems have entirely lost their 
interest The difficulty is not to refute them, but to 
present them in any form which would attract the 
least attention. The academic phUosophy is much 
more suitable to the genius of ancient than of mo- 
dem times, and more fitted for the infancy of the 
understanding than for the present more advanced 
period, when many important discoveries have been 
ascertained, and the strength of men's faculties have 
been successfully tried in ex{daining several of the 
mysteries of nature. * 

There is a radical absurdity in academic doubt 
and research, which is ever seeking for the avowed 
purpose of never finding ; and which is pepetually 
reasoning, in order that it may never come to any 
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conclusion. The great, temptation to adopt the aca- 
demic philosophy was the grei^ quantity of the ready- 
formed materials which the sceptic found prepared 
to his hand. Before the academy existed, the various 
theories of philosophy were all at war with each other, 
and had clearly proved that, if they were weak for 
defence, they were strong for attack. The academic 
had only to inflame the combat which was already 
begim, and to take care that it should never be ter- 
minated by bringing prompt assistance to the weaker 
party. The first academies were, no doubt, the So- 
.phists, whose vocation and boast it was, to display 
their skill in defending both sides of the question. 
Socrates, in attacking the Sophists, did not disdain 
occasiorially to use their own weapons ; and the So- 
eratic doubt, though intended to recall men from vain 
speculations, has unwittingly given its rise and its 
peculiar colour to the scepticism of the academy. 
This scepticism was peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of the Greeks ; it was alike fitted to display their 
eloquence and their intelligence. Cicero has shown 
of what advantage it was to oratory ; and, in its mo- 
derate indulgence, it was to the understandings of the 
Greeks what the gymnastic exercises were to their 
bodies. In naming Oicerq, one cannot help reflecting 
how superior he was to Bayle, not only in genius and 
eloquence, in which, of course, there can be no compa- 
rison, but in the mode in which he pursued the aca- 
demic system. While Bayle is taken up too often* 
witha warfare of petty details, and cavillingabout somc^ 
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obscure fact, or diepvfting about the conBequences 
of aome" ineignfficant opinion, Cicero is entering 
into the spirit of every ancient system, and shows 
that he understands their strength ais well as their 
Weakness before he biings them to mutued combat, 
and weighs in the balance of academic suspense 
their conflicting opinions. Cicero adopted the aca- 
demic philosophy for a suitable end ; Bayle for none 
that he chose to avow. Cicero aimed at improving 
his eloquence by the abundance of topics which the 
study afibrded him, and his purpose was to bind him- 
self, by his academic profesraon, to understand all the 
theories of Greece, and to wield them at his will. 
Bayle, while he seems to have no other object than 
to keep the understanding in suspense, with an im- 
partial indifference to all opinions, is manifestly aim- 
ing his blows at natural and revealed religion. His 
favourite topic, which occupies so dii^ropc^ioned a 
space in his pages, is the prevalence of evil, and the 
impossibility that this world, constituted as it ki, 
could either be created or governed by a good Deity. 
He is also well aware that the only practical end of 
scepticism is to reject Christianity. Men neither eat 
nor drink the less on account of the arguments of the 
Sceptic. On the contrary, the vanities of life are pur- 
sued with still more avidity, the more doubtful our 
prospects of immortality. When reason is set at war 
with itself, the only effect is to give freer scope to the 
lower propensities of our nature. If all things be so 
doubtful; this conclusion atleast remains certain, "Let 

X7^ 
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US eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow we die,'' 
Bayle was sensible thai his scepticism could only af- 
fect religion. '^C'estavec raison qu'cm deteste le 
Pyrrhonisme dans lea 6coles de theologie. C'est par 
rapport i cette divine science que le Pyrrhonisme 
^est dangereux; car on ne voit pas qu'il le soit 
guere ni par rapport a la physique, ni pas rapport a 
Petat. — ^La vie civile n'a rien a craindre de cet esprit 
la jl' car les Scepdques ne nioient pas qu'il ne se fal- 
lut conformer aux contumes de son pays, et pratiquer 
les devoirs de la morale, et prendre parti en ces 
3hoses lasur des probabilites, sans attendre la, certi- 
tude. — II n'y a done que la religion qui ait k craindre 
le Pyrrhonisme."* Yet this exception of religion is 
founded not upon reason, but upon the alienation of 
the mind from God. If we ought to act upon pro- 
babilities in the affairs of this life, where, after all, 
little is to be gained or lost, much more ought we to 
act upon probabilities " without expecthig certainty," 
(if it is not to be found in things wliich regard the 
life to come,) where our all is at stake. If men re- 
gard the flimsy sophisms of the Sceptics, only so £ir 
as to neglect their heavenly interests, while they 

* It is withg-ood reason that Pyrrhonism (universal scepticism,) 
is strongly condemned in the schools of theology. It is only in re- 
gard to this divine science that Pyrrhonism is dangerous ; we can 
see that it can hardly become so, with regard to natural science or 
to civil duties. The state has nothing to fear from this spirit; for 
Sceptics do not deny, that we must conform to the customs of our 
country, and practise the duties of morality, and act in common af- 
fairs upon probabilities, without expecting certainty.—Only reli- 
gion therefore has any reason to fear Pyrrhonism. 
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move not one step the less for all the arguments 
against motion which Bayle and other Sceptics have 
heaped t(^ether, it is evident t]iat. though they are 
wise in the affairs of this fleeting life, a deceived heart 
has deprived them of understanding in the concerns 
of that life which is future and unending. 

Much has been said of the innocence and purity 
both of the life of Bayle, and of other infidels, with 
as much justice as a confirmed miser might be 
praised for his habitual temperance. They had no 
time for gross and vulgar vices ; their Uves were ex- 
pended in weighing and studying the thoughts of 
other men, in undermining, as they conceived, the 
foundations of Christianity, and establishing their 
own reputation upon its ruins. But if they were 
free firom vicious actions, they were not free from 
vicious thoughts. Their polluted pages, contami- 
nating the mind of the unwary reader, will bear wit- 
ness against them to the end of time, and at the day 
of final retribution. , 

VI. If Bayle is remarkable for the vast variety of 
his reading, and the minute and subtle casuistry by 
which he makes it all turn to the profit of scepticism, 
Hume is still more eminent for striking at the root of 
all opinions, and for appearing to found a system of 
absolute Pyrrhonism in the nature of the human un- j 

derstanding itself. Hume is certainly the great and 
unrivalled Sceptic of modern times, nor even through- 
out antiquity would it be possible to find his equal in 
acuteness. His writings must always be an object 
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of great interest to every one, who even m remote 
ages shall make the hbtory of iqpeculative opinioas 
his study. He has given their death wound to the 
theories of his predeces8(»rs, and his scepticism is the 
point of departure, from which the more modern 
systems commence thek course. The philosophy of 
Kant is an attempt to outflank the scepticism of 
Hume by ascending to higher ground, while the 
same scepticism gave rise to Reid's Inquiry into the 
Mind upon the principles of inductive discovery. 

As a writer of genius, Hume deserves the highest 
regard, less indeed for what he has done himself than 
what he has been the means of stirring up others to 
do. But he has many disciples whose blind admka- 
lion is paid to his infidelity rather than to his genius, 
who have the folly to follow him, where he is cmly 
making a feint of leading them, and the credulity to 
believe whatever he advances, without inquiring 
what were his real opinions. These servile admirers 
are not aware, that Hume has both an inner and 
an outer doctrine. His real opinions are contained 
in his earliest work — his Tieatise of Human Na- 
ture. In his Essays, the extent of his scepticism is 
concealed, and is made to bear against particular ob- 
jects instead of appearing to undermine, as it actually 
does, the whole fabric of knowledge. His systwn 
has been admirably denominated by Kant, Pheno- 
menism. His scepticism is the extension of the 
acute remark of Berkely, that no external or mate- 
rial object can have any resemblance to a thought, 
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and deducing from this, that a material world (such 
as it is generally supposed) is an impossibility. The 
same line of reasoning may be extended both to the 
existence of the Deity and of our own souls ; there 
r^nains nothing, therefore, but thoiughts or ideas, and 
their various changes and combinations. God is an 
idea, matter is an idea, the soul is an idea, space is 
but an idea ; the belief of its existence involves num> 
berless absurdities. l^ime, it is equally evident, is 
but an idea also. Reasoning is only the comparison 
of ideas. '^All kinds of reasoning consist of no- 
thing but a comparison." Causation is also only a 
relation of ideas ; it is merely the perpetual priority of 
one idea to another. Belief consists merely in the 
jyiveliness of our ideas : thus a Theist has that idea, 
which we call God, in a lively manner, and therefore 
beUeves in it ; the Atheist, on the other hand, has 
but a faint idea of the Deity, and therefore denies 
the divine existence. Again, Hume says, " all pro- 
bable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation ; 
'tis not solely in poetry and music we must follow our 
taste and sentiment, but likewise in our philosophy.'' 
Thus when a man has a turn for paradoxical rea- 
soning, it only shows that he has a turn for an odd 
" species of sensation." Hume does justice to his 
own views when he calls his notion about causation 
" the most violent of all the paradoxes which I have 
had, or shall hereafter have occasion to advance in 
the course of this treatise." According to Hume, the 
only true philosophy of man is also the philosophy 
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of beasts, and upon this latter point he lays a great 
stress. " Now, let any philosopher," says Hume, 
/' make a trial, and endeavour to explain, that act of 
the mind, which we call' belief, and give aji account 
of the principles from which it is derived, indepen- 
dent of the influence of custom on the imagination, 
and let his hypothesis be equally applicable to beasts, 
as to the human species ; and, after he has done this, 
I promise to embrace his opinion. But, at the same 
time, I demand, as an equitable condition, that if my 
system be the only one which can answer to all these 
terms," (that is, if it be equally applicable to beasts 
as to the human species,) '^ it may be received as 
entirely satisfactory and convincing." But how any 
thing can be received as entirely satis&ictory, de- 
mands an explanation which cannot easily be given, 
for Hume has an ingenious method of annihilatiiig 
at last the greatest certainty, merely by the repetition 
of doubts. " Having found in every pro' ability, be- 
sides the original uncertainty inherent in the subject, 
a new uncertainty derived from the weakness of that 
faculty which judges ; and having adjusted these 
two together, we are obliged by our reason to add a 
new doubt derived from the possibility of error, in the 
estimation we make of the truth and fidelity of our 
faculties. This is a doubt, which immediately occurs 
to us, and of which, if we would closely pursue om* 
reason, we cannot avoid giving a decision. But this 
decision, though it should be fevouraUe to mir pre- 
ceding judgment, being founded only on probability, 
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must weaken still further our first evidence, and must 
itself be weakened by a fourth doubt of the same 
kind, and so on in infinitum ; till at last there re- 
main nothing of the original probability, however 
great we may suppose it to have been, and however 
small the diminution by every new uncertainty. No 
finite object can subsist under a decrease repeated in 
infinitum^ and even the vastest quantity which can 
enter into human imagination must in this manner 
be reduced to nothing. Let our first belief be never 
so strong, it must infallibly perish, bypassing through 
so many new examinations, of which each dimi- 
nishes somewhat of its force and vigour." Notwith- 
standing the power of doubts upon doubts, we may 
boldly affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the 
above passage contains the quintessence of scepti- 
cism ; the art of doubting can no further go. It is 
to be lamented, however,' that while philosophy is 
thus favourable to scepticism, nature is equally par- 
tial to dogmatism, and '^ by an absolute and uncon- 
trollable necessity, has determined us to judge, as 

well as to breathe and feel." " Whoever has 

taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total scep- 
ticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and 
endeavoured by arguments to establish a fistculty, 
which nature has antecedently implanted in the 
mind, and rendered unavoidable." Yet, in another 
place, Hume says, ^' This sc^tical doubt, both with 
respect to reason and the senses, is a malady which 
can never be radically cured, but must return upon 
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US every moment, however we may chase it away, 
and sometimes may seem entirely free from it. 'Tis 
impossible, upon any system, to defend either our 
understanding or senses ; and we but expose them 
farther when we endeavour to justify them in that 
manner. As the sceptical doubt arises naturally 
from a profound and intense reflection on those sub- 
jects, it always increases the farther we carry our re- 
flections, whether in opposition or conformity to it. 
Carelessness and inattention alone can afford us any 
remedy ; for this reason I rely entirely upon them, 
and take it for granted, whatever may be the reader's 
opinion at this present moment, that an hour hence, 
he will be persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world." This opinion, however, he shortly 
after recants. " I said that reflections very refined 
and metaphysical have little or no influence upon us. 
This opinion, I can scarce forbear retracting and 
condemning from my present feeUng and experience. 
The intense view of these manifold contradictions 
and imperfections in human reason has so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all belief and reasoning, and can look upon no 
opinion even as more probable or Ukely than another. 
Where am I or what ? From what causes do I de- 
rive my existence, and to what condition shall I re- 
turn ? Whose favour shall I court, and whose anger 
must I dread ? What beings surround me, and on 
whom have I any influence, or who have any influ- 
ence on me ? I am confounded with all these ques- 
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lions, and begin to fancy myself in the most d^lcjanr 
ble condition imaginable, environed with the deepest 
darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every 
member and lisu^ulty. Most fortunately it happensi 
that since reason is incapable of dispelling these 
clouds, nature herself suffices to that purpose, and 
cures me of this philosofdiical melancholy and deli- 
rium, either by relaxing this bent of mind, or by 
some avocation and lively impression of my senses, 
which obliterates all these cUmeras. I dine, I play 
a game of backgammon, I c(m verse and am merry 
with my friends ; and when, after three or four houifs 
amusement, I would return to these speculations, 
they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, that 
I caiinot find in my heart to enter into them any 
further." 

Thus, in the philosophy of Hume, in its original 
and genuine form, nothing can be alleged against 
Christianity more than against that system of com- 
m<m sense, by which the affiubts of the present world 
are conducted, and which even the Sceptics them- 
selves allow that it would be insanity to disregard. 
Hume's philosophy is absdlute scepticism, which de- 
stroys every q>inion. Truth is but belief, and bdief 
k merely a sensation. But he never proposed to abide 
by his own conclusions in the affiurs of this life. 
AH that he^ould possibly aim at, as the only prac«- 
tieal result of his scepticism, ^aa to be delivered 
from the anxious thoughts of that futurity which 
Christianity jvesents, aad to be entitled upon philo^ 
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sophical principles to " deem himself unworthy of 
immortal life." Disappointed in the expected suc- 
cess of his first work, he disguised his principles in 
the second, and made them more palatable to the 
popular taste. In his treatise he had expressed his 
opinion that " no man needs ever despair of gaibing 
proselytes to the most extravagant hypothesis, who 
has art enough to represent it in any favourable 
colours." But in his essays, he speaks more des- 
pondingly of the fortune of abtruse speculations, 
and trusts for fame to a more popular philosophy. 
Hence, much of his syste ^ in his latter work is 
thrown into the shade. The tone of absolute scep- 
ticism is discarded. Mathematics are no longer re- 
presented as a science which comes fer short of cer- 
tainty. In his former work, he had said, " When 
geometry decides any thing concerning the propor- 
tions of quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost 
precision and exactness. None of its proofe extend 
so far ; it takes the dimensions and proportions of 
figures justly, but roughly, and with some difficulty, 
its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at 
all, did it not aspire to such an absolute perfection." 
But ignorance and scepticism, when applied to ma- 
thematics, are not treated with the same indulgence 
as they are when directed against rehgion. In the 
essays, mathematics were suffered to rest in peace, 
and the exact sciences were even treated with some 
degree of respect. In return, the essays were more 
ujnfevourable to religion than the former work ; the 
warfare which had been waged against all opinions 
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was now concentrated into a decided hodtility, not 
only against revealed, but also against natural reli- 
ligion. Instead of metaphysical subtleties and para- 
doxes, which created little interest, the public were 
furnished with an essay against the possibility of mi- 
racles, and another against belief of a just and re- 
tributive Deity. Now, Hume^s opinions had under- 
gone no change except as to the sort of writings 
which suited the public taste. His philosophy was 
still Phenomenism, it admitted of no other existence 
discernible to us than our own thoughts, no other 
laws except the order which our thoughts observe, 
and no other nature than the appearance of these 
ideas themselves. His Essay on miracles is there- 
fore a mere mystification. A miracle, according to 
Hume, is a violation of the laws of nature, but ac- 
cording to Hume's inner doctrine, there -is no exter- 
nal world, and nature can have no existence, and 
that which l^as no existence can have no laws. 
What are caHed miracles must be merely interrup- 
tions in the usual order of our ideas j all miracles, 
according to Hume, must be merely subjective, see- 
ing there is no objective or external world. To 
prove that there can be no miracles, is merely to 
prove that no miracles can be believed, since, by 
Hume's exclusion, all truth is subjective, or relates 
merely to the order of ideas themselves. But the be- 
lief in miracles is implied in the argument against 
them, and therefore that argument is suicidal, and 
carries its own refutation along with it. 
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But, indepejadent of the redmtio ad cAsurdum 
which Hume's own philosophy affords against his 
favourite argument, and winch is undermined by the 
very system from which it springs, it may be observed 
thai it contains within itself a complication of blun- 
ders, more numeious, perhaps, than ever were crowd- 
ed into the same brief space. The argument of 
Hume against miracles is as fdlows. A miracle is 
a violation of the laws of nature, but we learn from 
experience that the laws of nature are never violated. 
Our only accounts of miracles depend upon testimo- 
ny, and our belief in testimony itself depends upon 
experience. But experience shows that testimony is 
sometimes true and sometimes false ; therefore we 
have only a variable experience in favour of testi- 
mony. But we have a uniform experience in fitvour 
of the uninterrupted course of nature. TherlcMre as 
on the side of miracles there is but a variable expe- 
rience, and on the ^ide of no miracles a uniform 
experience, it is clear that the lower degree of evi- 
dence must yield to the higher degree, and therefore 
no testimony can prove a miracle to be true. 

Every one who has attacked this sophistry has 
pointed out a new flaw in it, and they are scarcely 
yet exhausted. Paley showed that it was necessary 
to demonstrate that there was no God, previously to 
demonstrating that there could be no miracles. 
Campbell showed that so far from belief in testimony 
being founded on experience alone, that it was diffi- 
dence in testimony that we acquire by experience. 
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Others have pointed oak the sophism in the.doaUe 
use of the word expemiioe, and the eoii6isiag of the 
experience of a particular individual witk the univer- 
sal experience ot mankind ; for, to assert dai mim- 
clee are c^ttraf y to experience in the last sense, is 
most pitifully tp beg the question. Others have 
observed upoi^ the complete misapprehensioa of the 
argument of Tttlotscm, and upon the sophism in the 
use of the word '' con|,rairy," for as it is a begging o(f 
the qtj^tion to say that miracles aj-ie contmry to the 
experience^ of mankind^ so it is a sophism to say that 
they are c^tcary to th^ eiq^rbnipe.of Mr. Bwne 
him$elf, unless he ha4 been persoKiaily pf esent at the 
time and place, when and where all the Jisnttacks 
recorded in the Bible are. said to have been wroughl., 
from the days of Hoses to the tiime of our Saviour. 
Our experience, so &r from being contrary to mim- 
cles, is decided)^ in. favour of them. Bcibear reason, 
and our experience are altogether in ftivois: of the 
veracity of testimony, where theife is np witive to 
deceive, and no possibtf^y of being deceived. Such 
was the case with the Apostles. Their personal exr 
perience, and tba^t of many others, is invincibly in 
favour of miracles. There is no experience — no, not 
even of a single individual, against nuracies. No 
one was ever placed in the situation whei;e mi^faicles 
might be reasonably expected, to whom mirax^les were 
not vouchsafed. Thus, so fat from miracles being 
contrary to experience, the whole range of the expe- 

18* 
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at all from the customs of the couatry. That Aris- 
totle, in spite of this prudent reserve, was obliged to 
quit Athens, and that in the time of his disciple, 
Tlieophrastus, all the philosophers left that city upon 
a decree, which forbade any school of i^osophy 
\mng opened without specisd l^ave being granted by 
the government, under pain of death. Lastly, that 
the Athenians raised a pillar of brass, with an in^ 
scription upon it, proclaiming a reward of one talent 
to any who should kill Diagoras, and two talents to 
the man who should bring him alive. Truly, the 
belief in ancient liberaUty is a vulgar error indeed. 
The Athenian notion of toleration is well described 
by Socrates, and much resembles the (pinion upon 
that subject that many entertain even in our own 
times. It appears. to me, says Socrates, that the 
Athenians do not greatly care what sentiments a man 
holds, provided he keeps them to himself, but if he 
attempts to instruct others, then they are indignant. 
VII. Few works have been more serviceable to 
infideUty than Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary, 
because it contains no philosophy, but is a mere series 
of doubting and jesting from beginning to end. It is 
difficult to conceive the extent of ignorance which it 
shows upon every subject of which it treats, in geo- 
graphy, history, and statistics, theology, criticism, and 
taste. He boldly offers to demonstrate that a deluge 
id impossible, and the only two things which he takes 
for granted are, that the land and the sea occupy an 
('qual space upon the globe, and that the ocean, upon 
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an average, is only five hundred feet deep. As sueh 
igBOrance is scarcely credS>le, we shall sulijoiQ his 
own words. " Toutes les mers couvrent la mmtie da 
globe ; en prenant une mesure commune de leur pro- 
fondeur vers les rivages, et en haute mer, on compte 
cinq cents pieds." * And to obviate any arguments 
from a deluge that are brought from the appearance 
of shells imbedded upon mountainous regions, he 
modestly su^^esfs that they might have been left 
there by the {Hlgrims going to Rome. " Est-ce d'ail- 
leurs une idee tout k fait romanesque de fidre reflex- 
ion k la foule innombrable de p61erins qui partaient ^ 
pied de St. Jacques en Gahce, et de toutes les pro- 
vinces, pour aller k Rome par le mont Genis, charges 
de coquiiles k leurs bonnets?" t What weight his 
arguments against the populousness of the ancient 
Jews ought to have is apparent from his estimating 
the modem Jews at only four hundred thousand. 
^* Nos critiques insistent, et disent qu'jl n'y a pas au- 
jourd'hui sur la surface de la terre quatre cent mflle 
Jui&."t But in prop(Htion as he diminishes the 



*■ The seas cover half of the g^lobe : takings the mean of their 
deplb, near the shores and in the deep sea, it is reckoned at five 
hundred feet. 

t Is it an extravagant idea, considering the immense crowd of 
pilgrims, that went on foot, from St. Jacques in Gallicia, and all the 
provinces, to Rome, by the way of Mount Cenis, bearing shells in 
their caps 1 

* Our critics insist and say, that there are not now in all the earth 
(our hundred thousand Jews, 
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number of the Jews, he inaeases that of the human 
race at present existing, by at least eight hundred 
millions. "S'il y a environ seize cent millions 
d'hommes sur la terre, comme quelques doctes le pre- 
tendent."* In both these cases he shifts the re- 
sponsibility of these enumerations upon imaginary 
critics and learned men, but is at the same time evi- 
dently unconscious of their utter absurdity. 

The intelligence with which Voltaire studied the 
Scriptures is well exemplified in the following passage 
from Dr, Priestley's works. " M. Voltaiie, in more 
than one of his pieces, represents the Jews as canni- 
bals, and pretends to prove from Ezekiel xxxix. 17, 
that God encourages them with the promise of feed- 
ing on the flesh of their enemies. But if he had read 
so much as the verse preceding, he must have seen 
that the whole passage was a fine apostrophe ad- 
dressed to the birds and beasts of prey, and was 
intended to express, in a very emphatical manner, a 
very great overthrow of the enemies of the Jews. 
^^ When afterwards," continues Priestley, "this author 
acknowledges his mistake, as he does in a postscript 
to the above mentioned treatise, he says, by way of 
apology for it, but contrary to all common sense, that 
two of the verses which I have recited might have 
been addressed to the Jews as well as to the birds and 
beasts. What can we think of the fairness and com- 



* If there are about i izteen millions of men on the earth, as some 
]earoed men assume. 
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petency of judgment in this most distinguished of 
modem unbdieversy when he is capable of writing 
in this very absui'd and unguarded manner ?" 

Y(dtaire's remarks go as far against natural religion 
as against revealed. "Laphilosophie nous apprend 
que cet univers doit avoir et^ arrange par un etre in^ 
comprehensible, eternel, existant par sa nature ; mais 
encore une fois, la philosophie ne nous apprend pas 
les attributs de cette nature. Nous savons ce qu'il 
n'est pas, et non ce qu'il est." " Justice humaine, 
bonte humaine, sagesse humaine, rien 3e tout cela 
ne lui pent convenir. On a beau 6trendre k Finfini 
ces qualit6s, ce ne seront jamais que des qualit6s hu- 
maines dont nous reculons les bomes."* Thus Vol^ 
taire, though professedly opposed to Atheism, had he 
reasoned correctly upon his own principles, must have 
denied the existence of a Deity, for, to give the name 
of Deity to an unknown something, stripped of all 
conceivable attributes, is certainly not Theism; but 
whatever his notion of that D<^ity might be, it signi> 
fled little, while he took away all the moral relations 
between man and any superior power. ^^ Ce n'est 
qu'envers I'homme que Fhomme pent etre coupable. 

* Philosophy teachea us, that this universe must have heen 
framed by aBeing*, incomprehensible, eternal, existing by his own 
nature: but nevertheless, philosophy does not teach us the attributes 
of that nature. We know what he is not, and not what he is. — - 
Human justice, hmnan^ g^oodness, human wisdom, — ^nothingf of all 
these can belong to him. Although we extend these qualities to 
infinity, they will be still only human qualities, of which we have 
taken away the limits. 
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Un voleur du grand chemin ne saurait voler Dieu. 
Qu'importe a Fetre eteriiel qu'un peu de m6tal jaune 
soit entre les mains de J6i6ineou de Bonaventure ?"* 
Bat while he took away all reality from religion, and 
all hopes of another Ufe, ,the picture which he gives 
of human prospects in this life is by no means inviting. 
<' Combien trouve-t-on de ces vieillards qu'on appelle 
heureux, dont le bonheur consiste a ne pouvcnr jouir 
d'aucun plaisir de la vie, k n'en faire, qu'avec peine, 
deux on trois fonctions degodtantes, a ne distinguer 
ni les sons ni les couleurs, k ne conn&itre ni jouissanee 
ni esperance, et dont toute la felicity est de savoir 
confusement qu'ils sont un fardeau de la terre, bap- 
tises ou circoncis depuis cent annees !" t 

It is chiefly, however, on the score of taste that 
he attacks revealed religion, and he judges of the 
Bible, and of all ancient poetry, according to the 
^es of criticism prevalent at Paris, and among the 
French, the most anti-poetical of the nations. Talk- 
ing of some of the higher flights of poetry, he says, 



* It is only towards man that man oan be blame-worthy. A rob- 
ber on the hig'hway cannot rob God. What does it concern the 
eternal Being* whether a little yellow metal is in the hands of Jerome 
or of Bonaventure ? 

t How many there are to be found of those old men who are called 
happy, whose happiness consists in not being able to enjoy any 
pleasure of life, in performing only with pain two or three disgust- 
ing functions ; in distinguishing neither sounds, nor colours ; in 
knowing neither joy nor hope; and all whose felicity arises from a 
confused knowledge that they are a burden of the earth, baptized or 
circumcised a hundred years ago ! 



*^ II est ties ceftam qoe lea Fraa^ais ne seviffiuBieat 
pomt da pareittes Viseiiia^^* ComeiOe is rated by 
him as at least equal to Hmier ; " Le grand CdrneiBei 
genie pour le moins egal a Hoin^e*"t Bespecttng 
himsdf, though he has no doiACs that he himself is 
an epic poet, jet he leaves to posterity to ^tetermine 
ydmt degree of preceden<^ he is to have among his 

epic brethren. ; ^ ^ 

• ■ , • • ' 

<* Apris limt^^ aprte le Itee, 

Parler de moi secaU trop foii ; 
£t j'attcndrai que je sois mort, 
Pour appi^endre quelle est ma place."t 

Judgingof works of genius, as he did, it is not won> 
derful that the sublimilfes of the Kble appeared to 
him absurdities, and can only a{^ly to him his own 
remark upon another writer : ^< Quel malheureux 
d<m de la nature que I'esprit, sHI a enspMni M.'de 
Tdtaure de sentir ces grandes beautes d'imagina- 
tion."i After all, we may easily lay too much stress' 
upon what Voltaire's opinions were, for he frankly 
confesses himself, tfiat lather than be tied down to 
the same opinions, whether true or false, he woukl 

* Hit very <^rtaiathat t^e French would not allow such liber- 
tics.,. 

t The great Comeille, a genius at least equal to Homer. 

T After having named MiHon and Ttmo, it would be too bold to 
speak of myself; and I will wait till I am dead, to learn what my 
place is. 

f How unhappy a ^ of nature is wit, if it prevented Voltaire 
from perceiving these highest beauties of the imagination ! 
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think it better neveit to have be^i bcMrn. ^' Vn hem- 
mede bons sens, dit onVdoit toujeurs penser dela 
meme fegoQ : di oo en etait reduit la, il vaudrait 
mieux n'etre pas ne."* 

, Vin. The most dangerous work that^sould pos- 
sibly be written against reli|^n, would be ^an histo- 
rical narrative, relating to the times and drcum- 
stances with which religion is chiefly ccmcerned, pre- 
serving an outward regard to morals, but misrepre- 
sentmg with a delicate and perpeti^ irony the mi- 
raculous history of the Bible, and taking care, with- 
out absolutely falsifying iacts^ to place it in an absurd 
and improbable point of view. The history of Gib- , 
bon, though it does not come up entirely to the 
standard of infidel perfection, is yet perhaps the 
most dangerous production which has yet appeared, 
and. the work against Christianity which least ad- 
mits of a reply r' For who, as ,Paley observes, " can 
. reAite a sneer?" Gibbon's history deals very much 
in insinuation^ and very little in argument. It is 
not so much wh^t is actuaJly said, as what the saga- 
cious reader perceives,, is intended to be said, that 
carries conviction along with it, and lays prostrate 
before it the creeds of many centuries and nations. 
As much error is enydoyed in a single line as would 
require a pamphlet to refute and place in its just point 
of view, while the patient follower of truth has, 

*' A man of good sense, it is said, ought always to retain the same 
opimons : if we are to be reduced to that, it were better not to have 
been bom. 
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after much wealriniess, both to himsidf ahd hSB 
readers, disentanded some ^fully perplexed knbt 
J^n^oversy and difficulty^he iTthe light and 
careless- Sc^ic far before him, scattering the n^inute 
seed of more errors ia a. day, than he will be able to 
extiipate la a year. 

Unless we were to reckon the alleged improba- 
bilities and absurdities which are every where rather 
insinuated than openly urged against Christianity', 
throughout the pages of Gibbon, there appear to be 
only two classes of objections which are -distinctly 
brought forward ;• the .first aims to prove that Chris- 
tianity cannot be true on account of the vices and 
follies of professing Christians, and the second class 
of arguments contendd that Christknity owes its 
rapid diffusion in the early ages to natural and as- 
signable causes. ' With respect to the first class of 
his objections. Gibbon has taken the trouble to refute 
them himself. <^ The scandal .of the pbus Chris- 
tiauj and the faUacious triumph of the infidel Should 
cease, as soon as they recollect not only 6y ti^Aom, but 
likewise to whom the divine revelation was gi^en. 
The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of de- 
scribing religion as she descended from heaven ar- 
rayed in her native purity. A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the histtnian. He must discover the 
inevitable mixture of ^ror and corruption, which 
she contracted in a long residence upon earth, among 
a weak and degenerate race of beings." The above 
observation^ though written with a sneer, is not the 



leas true, aiid H ow&Ujxob nine teadis of the argu- 
mentsi if Ihey may be called so, which Qibbw has 
directed against Christianity. The vices of profeas- 
ing Christians, it is evidept, cah in no wise aflbct 
the evidences <^ Christianity ; they only |»rQv^ that 
those who are guilty of them are not the disci|)les of 
a religion which inculcates upon its^ followers the 
utmost purity both of Ufe and thought. /All the sar- 
casms of Qibbon, therefore, have not the least ten- 
dency to decide whether Christianity Js jtrue or not; 
they merely afiSsct the characters of a number ef in- 
dividuals* To these individuals. Gibbon has dealt 
most unjustly. He himself is ready to own that 
the virtues of the primitive C^iistians were gr^at, 
when the admission served his purpose of showing 
that Christianity owed a considerate- part of its ra-^ 
{ad progiflss to natural means. " When •the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger PUny^ they assured .the proconsul that, 
far from, being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, 
theyvwete bound by a solemn obligation to abstain 
&oi|p the commission, of those crimes which disturb 
the private or public peace of society^ from theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, perjury, and fraud. Near a century 
afterwards, Tertullian, with an honest pride, could 
boast that very few Christians had suffered by the 
hand of the executioner, except on account of their 
rehgbn. Tlaeir serious and sequestered life, averse 
to the gay luxury of the age, inured, them to chas- 
tity, temperanoe, economy, and ^ the sober and do- 
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uiestii/ virtues. As the gzeater number was of some 
trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, by 
the strictest integrity, and the fairest deahng, to re- 
move the suspicions which the profane are apt to 
conceive against the appearance of sanctity. The 
contempt of the world exercised them in the habits 
of huniiiity, meekness, and patience. The more 
they were persecuted, the more closely they adhered 
to each other. Their mutual charity and unsus> 
pecting confidence has been remarked by infidels, 
and was too often abused by perfidious friends." 

The attempt to assail the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity by assigning natural causes, to account in 
part for its rapid progress, seems founded on very 
superficial views. Whoever believes God to have 
been the author of Christianity, of course must also 
believe that Christianity was adapted to the fiiculties 
and the liq)es of the human soul, and that a prepa- 
ratioil was made by providence for its entrance into 
the world, so that both the mind c^ man, and the 
circumstances of the world's affairs, were ready for its 
reception. Had Gibbon, therefore, proved that Chris- 
tianity was greatly favoured by the causes which he 
assigned, he wouM have proved nothing to the pur- 
poses of infidelity. It is a matter, therefore, merely 
of curiosity, and of no consequence to the evidences 
of Christianity, to remark, that sev^al of Gibbon's 
causes are inadequate to the effects assigned to them. 

His first cause is " the inflexible, and if we may 
use the expressicm, the intolerant zeal of the Chris< 
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tians." Now, to assign the intolerant zeal of tbe 
weaker party qm a cause of success, savours some- 
what of f<^ty. 

The second cause is a valkt one, but then it im- 
{^es the divine origin of Christianity ; ^' the doctrine 
of a future life improved by every additional circum- 
stance which could give weight and efficacy to that 
important truth." 

The third cause is also a valid one, but it Ukewise 
implies the divine origin of Christianity. "The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church/' 
A pretence to miracles may suit a dominant and ab- 
sdute priesthood, but would bring on the speedy ruia 
of a weak cause, and slender party. 

The fourth cause assigned is " the pure and austere 
morals of the Christians." The purity of their 
morals might indeed gain them respect, but their 
austerity would scarcely add to the number of their 
disciples ; still the main question ever recurs, whence 
did the Christians derive their superior purity ? 

The fifth cause is " the union and discipline of 
the Christian repubUc, which graduaUy formed an 
independent and increasing state in the heart of the 
Roman empire." But whence did they derive their 
union, but from their mutual love, for there was no 
general government or coercive power to bind them 
together? whence their discipline, but fi'om the purity 
of their morals, and the hoMness of their rule of life ? 
whence their freedom, but from the disinterestedness 
of the Apostles, who established theee spiritual 
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^'republics'' of Christians throughout the Bomai> 
world, instead of making a gain of their converts, and 
erecting lordships for themselves in the midst of God's 
heritage ? 

It is lamentable to rejSect, that history has fsdlen 
under the dominion of infidelity, that of the three 
eminent historians, Robertson is barely neutral, and 
Hume and Gibbon are decidedly hostile, to Chris- 
tianity. Thus the book of God's providence, and of 
the manifestations of his wisdom, and long-suffering, 
and justice, can scarcely be read, by the general eye, 
till it is blurred and partly effaced by the comments 
of scepticism and profaneness ; and the belief of the 
unguarded reader is assailed, not by arguments and 
open objections, but by continual insinuations, and 
by a slight, but perpetual, misrepresentation of facts. 
Gibbon's history deserves the highest praise on 
account of its own intrinsic and various merits ; 
though not the work of a vigorous reasoner, it is the 
production of a very capacious mind ; but much oi 
its reputation it once owed less to its merits than to 
its infidelity ; and that transitory portion of his fame 
must not only be given back, but be repaid with 
interest. Gibbon must henceforth stand as much 
bdow his deserts, as he was once ranked above them. 
" Present time and future," says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, " may be considered as rivals ; and he who 
solicits the one, must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other." But of all the flatterers of present 
time, and present opinions, he who pays his court to 
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infidelity has the woiBt prospect with respect to the 
future. If he succeeds, the superstition he over- 
turned, and his arguments against it, are both forgot- 
ten together, and if truth be the object which he 
assails, his defeat is final and irremediaUe. Notwith- 
standing his great powers, Gibbon has already sunk, 
and must sink still lower, in the scale of popularity, 
and begins to receive, even in this world,/ a measure 
of retribution for having chosen the worst side, in the 
great contest for evil and for good, and for having 
staked his all qa Christianity being untrue, — ^his re- 
putation here, — and his happiness hereafter. 

IX. None of the infidel writers have produced so 
deep and so wide an impression as Rousseau. All 
the rest seem scarcely sincere in their scepticism ; 
Rousseau alone is the eloquent and fervent apostle 
of unbelief. Other infidels would destroy Chris- 
tianity without having fixed on any other system to 
substitute in its place ; but if Rousseau has no sys- 
tem, he has abundance of sentiments and imagina- 
tions, and has a dim and poetical deity of his own 
to worship, though he can assign no definite attri- 
butes to it, nor form any positive conception of hig 
shadowy God. " Cet Etre qui veut et qui peut, 
cet Etre actif par lui-meme, cet Etie, enfin, quel qu'il 
soit, qui meut I'univers et ordonne toutes choses, je 

I'appelle Dieu il se d^robe egalement k mes 

sens et a mon entendement ; plus j'y pense^ plus je 
me confonds : — ^J'apper^ois Dieu partout dans ses 
cBuvres, je le sens en moi, je le vois tout autour de 
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mui ; mais sitot que j^ veux le coatempl^ en lui- 
meme, shot que je veux chercher ou il est, ee qu'il 
est, quelle est sa substance, il m'6che^pe, et mon es- 
prit trouble n'app^^oit plus rien."* Yet with all 
this vagueness in his notion of the Deity, he can 
discover, at a single glance, that Christianity is re- 
pugnant to the divine character, and to the senti- 
ments which God has implanted in the mind of 
man. " Jfc n'y vois qu' emban*as, tnystere, obscu- 
rite.'^t Notwithstanding his misty dreams about 
what he calls " La Religion ^atureHe," he is asto- 
nished that any revealed religion should be offered to 
him. '^11 est bien Strange qu'il en faille une autie ft 
and tries to get rid of it in a very summary way, 
upon the ground that revelation rests upon human 
testimony. " duoi toujours des temoignages hu- 
jnains ? toujours des honunes qui me rapportent cc 
que d'autres hommes ont rapport^ ? due d^hom- 
raes entre Dieu et moi !"§ The examination of the 

* This Being, who wills, and who can—this Being' «elf- acting-- 
this Being, in fine, whatever he may be, who moves the universe, 
and regulates all things, I call God — he is withdrawn alike from 
my sense and from my understanding-^the more I think of him^ 
the more I am confounded — I perceive God every where in his works, 
I feel him in myself Isee him all around me ; but as soon as I wish 
to contemplate him in himself, to inquire wherehe is, what he is, 
what is his substance, he escapes from me, and my confused miud 
can no more, perceive any thing. 

t I discover in it only confusion, myillbfy, obscurity. 

t It is very strange that another should be needed. 

§ What, always human testimonies 7 always men relating to me 
what other men have related to them 1 How many men between 
God and me 7 
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evidences of Chtktianity (evidences which may be 
compressed within half an hour's reading, and yet 
with-a complelte arid unanswerable demonstration, 
as in the example of Leslie's Short Method with a 
Deist) he terms a " horrible discussion," and talks 
of the immense erddition which it requires ; but he 
ingenuously dispenses with all- examination, by de- 
mantding higher evidence than the nature of the 
human understanding will admit. To believe in 
prophecy he says, " il faudroit trois choses, dont le 
concoiirs est impossible; savoir, que j'eusse ete te- 
moin de la prophetic, que je fusse temoin de Peve- 
nement, et qu'U me fut demontre que cet evenement 
n'a p<i quadrer f<H"tuitenienl avec la prophetic : car 
fut elle plus precise, plus claire, plus lumineuse qu'un 
axiome de geometric; puisque la clarte d'une pre- 
diction faite au hazard n'en rend pas Faccomplisse- 
ment impossible, cet accomplissement, quand il a 
lieu, ne prouve rien k la rigueur, pour celui qui Pa 
predit."* Having thus demanded what he himself 
may well affirm it is impossible to obtain, his tri- 
umph is unbounded, — ^^ Voyes done k quoi se redui- 

♦ There must be three things, the concurrence of which is im- 
possible ; namelj, that I should be a witness of the prophecy, that T 
should be a witness of the events and that it should be demon- 
strated to me, that the event could not have coincided with the 
prophecy by chance : f^jr^were the prophecy more precise, and 
clear, and luminous, than an axiom of geometry, since the clear- 
ness of a prediction made at hazard does not render its pjccom- 
^lishment impossible, that accomplishment, when it takes * place. 
does not in strictness^ prove any thing for him who made it. 
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sent vos pretendues preuvas sumaturelles, yob nii^ 
racles, vos propheties !"* 

But we have already quoted too largely, -and ther^e 
is no end of the absurdities of infideUty ; one reason 
for scepticism, whkh Rousseau has liot brought pro* 
minently forward, , ought, however, to be noticed. 
The dread of future punkbment, which, as, we saw 
in Priestley, contributed to confirm him in the com- 
fortable views of rational Christianity, has also 
added more than a few to the number of esprits 
forts. Rousseau mentions, that, in reading the au- 
thors of Port Royal, and the Oratoire, he became 
half a Jansenist, and that the terror of hell took 
possession of him ; and if Madame Warrens, and if 
his. confess^, a mild and accommodating Jesuit, had 
not done their best to. quiet him, " cette effrayante 
doctrine m'e^t enfin tout a fait bouleverse."t Still, 
in spite of all they could say, the dread of h^ll pur- 
sued him. He often asked himsdf, were I to die at 
this moment, shall I he damned ? ^^ selon mes Jan- 
s^nistes, la chose est indubitable :"t however iie de- 
termined to bring the question to a test of his own. 
" Je me dis ; je m'en vais jet^ cette pierre contre 
I'arbre qui est vis a vis de moi ; si je le touche,^signe 
de salut ; si je le manque, signe de dfiunnation.^'i 

* See then to what are reduced your pretended supernatural 
proofii, your rairaicles, your prophecies ! 

t This frightful doctrine would have completely upset me. 

% According to my Janaenists, the thing is certain. 

§ I ^d to myself; Twill throw this stone at the tree which is be- 
fore me ;. if I hit it, it is a sign of Mtlvation ; if I miss it, a sign of 
damnatioQ, 
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Having hit the tree, he says he had ever afterwards 
the aseuranee of salvation ; though this assurance 
was nodoubt much strengthened by the doubts which 
he b^an to entertain whether there was any salva- 
tkm at all/aud he soon found more efTectuai means 
than that of casting stones against trees for quieting 
all apprehensions from futurity. 

X. -When the truth of Christianity has been esta- 
Ukhed by the positive proof of miracles, prophecy, and 
infernal evidence, little can be added to the immense 
weight of arguments in its favour, yet it is pleasant 
to see such acute examiners as Spinoza, Bayle, Hume. 
Voltaire, Oibbcui, and Rousseau, minutely inspect the 
whole structure, and yet not able to detect a single 
flaw. Had Christianity been untrue, its falsehood 
could not have stood the test of such an.examination. 
It is only doing the natural talents of such men 
justice, to observe, that it was the badness of their 
cause, not the want of eminent abilities, if their efforts 
to overturn Christianity were fruitless; and if, instead 
of being crowned with success, they tended to advance 
the religion which they of^xxsed. Though not always 
correct, they are always very ingenious reasoners ; 
and upon other subjects, with the single exception of 
religion, have not been wanting in bringing additions 
to knowledge. Several writers who were advocating 
the cause of Christianity have endeavoured to depre- 
ciate their abihties ; but they wanted nothing but a 
sincere belief in revelation, to have been as eminent 
benefieu^tors to the world, as they were largely endowed 
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with the gifts of Provence. Had YobMie, Ibr 
examine, put his varied talents to a right and haDowed 
use, his name would have hoen had in everlasting 
remembrance, as one who had nmde error ridicukms 
as well as hateful, who had brought home truth to 
every understanding, and who, uniting in a high 
d^ee, phfloBophy and conmum sense, had made the 
most difficult passages of science amusing as well as 
plain. But they Wssd not to .retain God in their 
knowledge; and their foolish heart was darkcsied. 
They gave up the principles of dfaristianity, apd 
could find no other in thdor stead. Even their 
infidelity became of a darker and more hopeless 
character as they grew in years. Zadig, the work 
^f Voltaire's youth, is incomparably superior in senti- 
ments of natural religion to Candide, the production 
of his old age. The progress in profanity and irre- 
ligion, which must have taken place in his mind 
between the c<»npofiation of these two works, is very 
striking, and shows by what an imperceptible current 
men arebomeforwards in their firstprogressin infidelity 
to that confirmed impiety which hates even the name 
of the Deity. The truth of Christianity is proved 
by the darkness of the heathen world : it is proved 
still more by the darkness of infid^y. The Oaitile 
philosophers hci d son^ principles, however erroneous : 
the modem infidels have no other principle than that 
of removing from the truths of Christianity as fiur as 
they can, and they scarcely think themselves safe, 
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while the noUoii, or even the name of the Deity, m 
retained. 

The Intth of Christianity is proved by the momk 
of the ancient henthens. Practices whidi they re< 
lated without a Uush, are not even to be named in 
countries profesaiDg Ohiiatianity. . The truth of 
Christianity is proved also by the morals of unbe- 
Uevers. Their pages, even when a higher tone of 
sentiment is assumed) are too frequently stained with 
impurity, whether it is that the loss of higher hopes 
leave men sensual and earthly, or that, distrusting 
the power of mere reasoning, infidels have attempted 
to corrupt the heart, when they failed to perplex the 
understanding. -Even when broken with age, or 
worn out with disease, many of these writers spend 
the last dregs of Ufe in corrupting others, and seem to 
cl^^ with fond remembrance to those vices that have 
deserted them, as the ghosts of impure livers were 
supposed, by the ancient moralists, to haunt the 
places, where their bodies were deposited, and to long 
to.be reunited to their anciait companions, through 
whose medium all their pleasures and satisfactions 
had been derived. 

XL The first source of infidelity is the corruption 
of the heart : the weakness of the understanding is 
oidy the second. The sil^oe which infidels in gene- 
ral observe, respecting the direct and positive j^oof of 
Christianity, is a sufiicient evidence that they axe 
aware of its strength. They cannot but know that 
works exist, containing, in a very moderate compass 
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1&J0, the esseace of the argument for Chcktiaa^y, bf 
refuting which, or even by invalidating which, they 
would be held as the cMracles of the wcHrld. Yet they 
decline the trial, not firom any diffidence ceilainly m 
their own abilities, but f lom a secret, though deep- 
seated consciousness, that the arguments lor Chris- 
tianity are invincible. Christians are always ready 
to meet them in the open field, but they refuse the 
main combat, and betake themselves to a petty and 
lingering warfare of detail. They shrink from the 
face of the direct evidence of Christianity, and spend 
their time in raising objections to its doctrines. Thus; 
it is evident, that if infidels neglect the proof of Chris- 
tianity, contained in the writings of Paley and other 
standard authors, it is not that the arguments are too 
weak to engage their attention, but that they are too 
strong ; and that if they were more easily refuted, 
they would be more frequently studied. It is the 
heart that finst fwsakes revelation ; the head only 
follows its lead. The purity of Christianity is srill 
more opposed to the lives of infidels, than the doc- 
trines of Christianity are to their understandings. 

XII. The second source of infidelity is the narrow- 
ness of the human understanding, united to the pre- 
sumption which naturally proceeds from contracted 
views, for the less any oae knows, the more disposed 
he is to draw bold and sweeping inferences from his 
own narrow field of infonnation. There is a neces- 
sary difference between the views of the finite, and 
the infinite understanding. " My thoughts are not 
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as your thoughts," says God. The vision, which at 
a glance takes in the whole of immensity, and the 
vision which is confined to a mere point, of course, 
cannot fcMin the same representation of existence. If 
our narrow and limited mind constitutes itself the 
judge of the revelation which God has vouchtofed to 
give us, whether of his own character or of our future 
destiny, error must unavoidably result from all our 
reasonings and inquiries. Whether we seek to 
modify revelation to our own comprehension, with 
rational divines, or reject it altogether as utterly 
incomprehensible, with the philosophic infidel, we 
carry along with us a principle of endless wandering 
from the truth, which will only bewilder us the more, 
the more closely we reason upon it, and precipitate 
us from mistake to mistake till we lose the last glimmer 
of light, and reach the confines of utter darkness. 
Infidelity has no &cts nor principles to rest upon ; 
like the reveries of ancient philosophy, it has nothing 
but a priori reasonings to support it, objections 
drawn from ignorance, and arguments borrowed from 
preconceived opinions and prejudices. But Chris- 
tianity, like inductive philosophy, is established wholly 
upon facts and experience, it appeals to no princi- 
ples but those which are in every day operation, and 
it rests upon the same evidence as all the other useful 
knowledge which we possess ; and, if there be any 
difierence, it is merely this, that the evidence for 
Christianity has been more strongly olDjected to. 
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examined, and proved j t&aa any other evideacer wbat- 
soe^er. 

XIII. The thi«i source of infiMtty is the imper- 
fection of our knowledge, which, in its bast estate, is 
progressive, bat never full and perfect. It ia evidently 
the intention of Providence that society should be 
advancing in knoidedge ; that one generation ehonld 
outstrip another, and that mankind are never to rest 
in any present attainment, but are ever to be preMng 
forward to some future discovery. Thus the human 
Acuities have s<K>pe for perpetual activity, and none 
are precluded fiom exertion by the labours and sue* 
cess of former generations. But it is evidient by this 
constitution of the moral world, that no a^e enjoys 
exactly the same degree of information as another, 
the system of science which is fitted for one period, 
is unfitted for a succoring one, and the form of 
knowledge is ever changing, because continually 
expanding. 

This condition of society precludes region from 
giving either a perfect or imperfect disclosure of sci- 
ence, A fuD revelation of science would be unintel- 
ligible to the persons to whom it was immediately 
addressed, and would supersede, as soon as it was 
understood; the natural xme of our fiuiuMes. An 
imperfect revelation of science could only be fitted to 
the circutfistances of the generation to wiiich 'it wa^ 
first communicate, while its partial clisco^ri6d would 
appear like ahti^ted' errors to the mcceetling raged, 
which were ascending to higb^r eminence? of taruth. 
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Thus while human science k iu its nature progreET- 
sive and changing, and revelation is absolute and 
det^mined; while the one is intended as the exer- 
dse o( ouv faculties, and the other as the assistant of 
our weakness, it is necessary that each be kept dis- 
tinct from the other, and that religion should employ 
the universal and permanent language of natural 
appearances, and not the mutable phraseology of 
scientific theories. 

When religion therefcwre describes the creation, it 
describes it as it is pictured to the eye of sense^ not 
as it is conceived by the changing systems of phi- 
losophy. The expressions of the Bible are thus 
equally intelligible to men in every period of time, 
provided they do riot pei^lex themselves by endea- 
vouring to accommodate the terms of scripture to 
their own theories. This difference however, be^ 
tween science and revelation is perhaps the greatest 
source of infidel objections. While the rude systems 
of early astronomy were conformable to the. appear- 
ance of the heavens, the language of the Bible and 
of science was nearly the same, but the language 
of Copernicus, which was conformable to the real,^ 
and not the apparent movement of the heavens, 
sounded harsh to many who look^ for philosophic 
accuracy, instead of universal intelligibility, as the 
charact^istic of the language of divine inspiration. 
Hence many divines opposed the system of Coper- 
nicus, and many infidels adopted it, for the same 
reason^ that it was supposed to be inimical to the 
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Bible. How much zeal on both sides was expended 
in idle discussion, while all will now allow, that the 
sun may rise and set in popular and scriptural Ian- 
guage, without any question of the feet that he re- 
mains for ever in the centre of his system ! It is 
greatly to be lamented that any pretended defenders 
of Christianity should be ignorant of this popular 
use of language in the Scriptures ; it is they who 
give its venom to the opposition of infidelity. The 
Bible may easily be defended from the open attacks 
of its enemies, but not so easily from the fallacious 
support ci its mistaken friends. It would be well 
that all divines had upon similar subjects the obser- 
vation of Calvin ever present with them : — " Moses 
populariter scripsit, nos potius respexit quam sidera."* 
Geology, in our times, has revived the same dis- 
putes that astronomy excited in former times, and 
from the same cause. Geology has discovered new 
worlds upon our earth, as astronomy revealed new 
worlds beyond our earth, and the bounds of time are 
as much enlarged by geology, as the bounds of space 
were by astronomy. Many of the facts of geology 
were brought forward by men who expected by 
them to have overturned the authority of Moses, 
and several writers who came forward, as they would 
have it, in favour of revelation, instead of showing 
that these facts are not incompatible with the inspi- 
ration of Genesis, have thought it the easiest method 

* Moses, wrote in the popular language ; he regarded ua ratiier 
than the stars. 
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bdidly to deny them. A lover of truth will join 
neither party. Without doubting the facts of geo- 
logy, he will still less doubt the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Finding evidence for both, he wiU admit 
the truth of both: (f they shoiiki appear incompa- 
tible with each other, he will attribute that appear- 
ance to the scantiness of his information; he will 
not reject either the one or the otheir on that account, 
but will earnestly seek, and patiently wait for addi- 
tional information, certain in Ins own mind that 
truth must ever be harmonious, and at unity with 
itself. In this case, however, the diflSculty is not 
great ; the same explanation which served to recon- 
cile the account of Mos^ with the philosophy of Co- 
pernicus, will equaUy reconcile it with the discove- 
ries of geology; The first verse of Genesis which, 
as we have before observed, carries along with it the 
stamp of its own divine origin, refers, to the original 
creation of the heavens and the earth. The second 
verse refers to a subsequent state of chaos and dis- 
order, without marking the interval, or the occur- 
rences which had taken place between that ruined 
state of the earth, and the first creation of the world. 
Thus an interval in time is passed over unnoticed, 
as an inteirVal in space is disregarded in the mention 
made by Moses of the stars. The new formation 
of the earth, is akme insisted upon, and4ts prepara- 
tion for the abode ^f man. But we may observe in 
the new formation of the present earth, a striking 
analogy to what geology unfolds respecting former 
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worlds, and we see that objections only ari^ from 
the imperfection of our knowledge, and disappear on 
its progressive advancement, and that the difficulties 
which arise from a narrow , view of things are 
changed into arguments and proo&, whenever in- 
formation becomes morexx)mplete, and whenever our 
survey is extended upon all sides. 

XIV. While the proofe for Christianity are ever 
the same, admitting of no change, but of a perpetual 
addition the objections of infidels are ever varying. 
The first writings against Christianity are totally 
different from those of later authors. The positions 
of Celsus and Porphyry are no longer tenable in 
our days, while the philosophy assumed by later 
infidels, and their mode of reasoning, would haye 
been treated with contempt by the earlier antago- 
nists of Christianity ; but it is less surprising that 
infidels should differ from each other, since they dif> 
fer no less from themselves. The opinions which 
they maintain at one moment, they reject the next. 
They extol in one passage the authority of reason, 
and its power to judge in all things that pertain 
either to this world or to the next ; in another sen- 
tence or work, they depreciate its value as much be- 
low its real worth, as they formerly exalted it, and 
pronounce it totally incapable of ever reaching the 
sure discovery of truth. Sometimes they plead with 
a{^arent zeal for the being of a God, and contend 
that his existence is so clearly discernible, that a 
man must be deprived of reason, if he doe$ not dis~ 
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cera the legible traced of a Deity in the works of 
creation ; shortly afterwards they are in utter doubt 
and darkness, unable to pronounce whether a Deity 
exists or not ; then they are equally confident on 
the opposite side, that the notion of a Deity is a 
mere chimera, for which no resemblance exists in 
the reality of things. Now, they contend for the 
eternal and unchangeable obligations of morality, 
and now they maintain that morality is only a use- 
ful fiction, invented for the benefit of society, and 
has no other existence than what it derives from 
human institutions and laws. In short, infidelity 
is like the region of the shadow of death described 
by Job, " Even a land of darkness and the shadow 
of death, a land of darkness as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death, and where the light is as 
darkness.'^ 

Infidelity is only constant to one principle, the 
enjoyment of the present time undisturbed by the 
future ; for, as the Arabian Caliph expressed it, 

" liow happy we live if a shadow would laat ;" 

qr, as Diderot has expressed it. less poetically, hut 
not less naturally, " On seroit assez bien dans ce 
monde, si Ton n'avoit rien a craindre dans Fautre.'^ * 
Christianity never changes, but has adduced the 
same evidence from Origen to Paley. That evidence 
never varies, though it continually increases, and it 

• • 

♦ We should be happy enoug'h in this world, if we had nothinjgr to 
fc^r in the other. 
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presents the same facts and evidences to all succeed- 
ing inquirers, though, with a conviction that is ever 
deepening, and with a variety that is receiving con- 
tinual additions. 

XV. If the evidences for Christianity are so varied 
and excellent, they are not without their obligations 
to the ingenuity of infidel writers. In fact, Sceptics 
have done much more to support Christianity, than 
infidelity. Their arguments in favour of their own 
side of the question, are soon cast away and forgptten ; 
but the works they call forth in answer to their attacks 
upon religion, remain long after the temporary con- 
troversy which gave them birth, and contiuue to 
minister to the edification of Christians, who may 
never have heard of the opponents to whom they 
were indebted for so clear a display of divine truth. 
Thus, in the scheme of divine government, evil is 
fleeting, but good is permanent: errors are ever 
arising and falling in endless succession, but the 
truths which are <^po6ed to these errors, shine with 
endless and undecaying lustre, Uke the lights of Hea- 
ven, when the clouds that for a moment obscure them 
are broken,aQdaltogether dissolved. All the best works 
on Christianity are owing to the attacks of infidels ; w.e 
are indebted to Celsus for the defence of Origen, and 
to the prevalent infidelity of the day for the immortal 
work of Paley. 

XYI. The general tone of thinking of the present 
day is favourable to infideUty. We have abundance 
of superficial and sensible reasoliers, men who have 
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fidth enough to believe all that they see ; philosophers 
who are indeed of the earth, earthy. The metaphy- 
sics of Germany, as we have before observed, tend to 
Pantheism, but the metaphysics of most in France, 
and of many in England, lead directly to Materialism 
and Atheism. No long and learned train of reason- 
ing in either of these countries is permitted ; every 
^irgument that would make any impression on the 
public mind, must be brief and popular, and nothing 
is attended to but that compendious philosophy, which 
{yroves that nothing can be known except what comes 
within the comprehension of the meanest capacity. 
While this state of things is favourable for the rejec- 
tion of religious truth at home, philosophic Atheism 
and Pantheism reign triumphant in many parts of 
the continent, and hold united empire with Popery, 
sometimes receiving converts from it, and at other 
times restoring its disciples U) the dominion of blind 
credulity. But Popery and other sects can scarcely 
withstand the torrent of modern innovation, and 
whatever superstition loses, infidelity gains. 

Thus matters go on prosperously for the cause of 
incredulity, which receives accessions by all changes 
of the public mind, and by every increase of secular 
knowledge. Not that infidelity may ever have .so 
brilliant a period again, as when Yoltaire, Hume, and 
Rousseau were all flourishing at once in the fall 
vigour of their faculties; and when shallow, though 
crowned heads, were among their disciples, not clear 
enough sighted to discern that the best fnend of 
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tyraany, is superstition. Nor are those golden days 
likely to be restored, when the progress of infidelity 
was 80 rapid, that they counted their converts not by 
individuals, but by states and nations. The French 
revolution has given a blight to this too forward 
spring, and matters must proceed more leisurely fpr 
the future. InfideUty too, instead of having genius 
for its patron and advocate, no longer confers distinc- 
tions, or feeds vanity. Its ouost ardent and conspi- 
cuous defenders and zealots are now amongst the 
lowest and most iHiterate of the rabble. Still it has 
the great body of modern literature on the continent 
in its favour, and it has few opponents save those who 
are blinded by Popery, or disabled by rational theo- 
logy. And while superstitition is favourable to exist- 
ing abuses, innovation, as a natural consequence, must 
be the friend and ally of infidelity. Every ardent, 
and many benevolent friends, are enlisted on the side 
of a Mse philosophy, and when a new struggle for 
freedom commences upon the continent, it is to be 
feared that most of the patriots will look upon every 
form of Christianity that deserves the name, as 
opposed to the cause in which they are engaged, and 
as inimical to the wel&re of the human race. 

XVII. If infidelity increases, we need not doubt 
that genuine religion will increase also. There is a 
very needless alarm about infideUty ; it is merely the 
wind which separates and blows away the chaff. 
InfideUty has ever been a pioneer to true religion. 
The growing scepticism of the ancient Pagans was 
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one of the great causes^ as for as natural means are 
concerned, of the rapid progress of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The scepticism that widely prevailed 
throughout the countries under the thraldom of 
popery, immediately previoilb to the Reformation, 
was the precursor of the glorious change, when men, 
at the preaching of Luther, were turned from dark- 
iiess into light, and received the everlasting gospel, 
instead of the l3ning legends of a slavish supersti- 
tion. The prevalence of infidel opinions preceded 
the revival of true religion, both in England during 
the course of the eighteenth century, and also the 
more partial revival upon the Continent in our own 
times. And in all cases scepticism will be found 
doing the same good offices in religious creeds, as in 
philosophical systems, detecting every flaw, sweeping 
down whatever has no foundation, and preparing a 
large and vacant space for erecting the solid and ever 
durable edifice of truth. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ERRORS. 

I. Old Errors yielding to Scepticism or Christianity. 

II. New Errors insignificant. 

III. Minute Sects and Differences. 

IV. Superficial Turn of Mind. 

V. S3rstems discarded ; yet the Scriptures little stu 

died. 

VI. Unscriptural Experience and Comfort. 

VII. Unscriptural View of the Divine Law. 

VIII. Unscriptural View of the Gospel. 

IX. Unscriptural View of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

X. Study of the Whole of Scripture. 

XI. Clear and Pull Preaching of the Gospel. 

XII. Avoiding Novelty, and Uniting with all 
Good Men. 

Xni. The Spirit of Light and Love poured out 
from on High. 



PART VII. 



PRESENT STATE OF ERRORS. 



1. An inevitable change is coming over the world. 
New powers are brought into existence. Whatever 
is old 'and established is of itself already worn out, 
and will have little strength to contend with the 
recent and, hostile energies, which it must speedily 
encounter. Old opinions are already beginning to 
give way, not in this or that country alone, but all 
over the world. Even the Hindoos and the Chinese 
have their infidels and their radicals. The sceptical 
writings of the French have already been translated 
into many languages ; and if a new revolution were 
to break out in the heart of Europe, there would be 
less difficulty in spreading its principles far and wide^ 
than there was when the French made some attempts 
to gain prosdytes to their politics and philosophy; in 
distant nations. Polytheism, which once oVeiispread 
the whole earth, except the land of Judea, is much 
curtailed, in its extent notwithstanding its revival in 
Popery ; and the ignorance upon which it is founded, 
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is every day lessened. Pantheism may keep its 
footing for a time in Germany or Persia^ and may 
even gain a number of votaries who are forsaking 
Polytheism ; but it, too, must yield to the current of 
modern discovery, and to the attacks of that cease 
less inquiry, which will wear away all systems which 
are not founded upon the basis of trqth. 

The scepticism of Hume is as applicable to the 
philosophy of Kant, as to the philosophy of Locke ; 
and the term of Phenomenism, characterizes the 
traiiseenidental Idealism of the Germans, as well as 
t)ie systems founded upon sensible ideas amongst the 
English. It is in vain that Kant and others have 
attempted to prove the existence of a Deity, of an 
external world, or of the world itself. Ex nihilo nihil ;* 
from ideas nothing but ideas can proceed. Nothing 
can have any resemUatice to a thought but a 
thought. 

Amongst the Sufis more become infidels than 
remain confirmed Pantheists. They imbibe enough 
of the mystical doctrine heartily to despise all posi- 
tive religion, but not enough to fiirnish them with 
any fixed princii^es or consistent belief. 

Every improvement that takes place, every disco- 
vety in &ri and nature, has a tendency to disturb 
ancient qpinions, which were founded upon previous 
ignoranoe or eivor, and which have no other support 
than the darkness aod credulity of the mind. Thos, 

* From nothing, nothing. 
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all ihingB are favourable for th^, sftr^ad oi infidelity ; 
and, if 80, for Cbrisdamtyal^p^forj infidelity has no 
substance or vitality in itself j.£^n4 Christianity is tJbe 
only systMU which can be;:ei$ta^i^^ on its ruins. 
Thus, whatever is gained foc; knowledge is gained 
for Christianity. Whatever accelerates or facilitates 
the intercourse of mankind, is preparing new and 
easier openings for the diffusion of the Gospel. Chris- 
tianity must gain by every event, and be ultimately 
established by every change. 

II. There are only four great errors in rdigion. 
The first is the religion of the senses Q.nd the imagi- 
nation, o^ Polytheism and Popery. The second i^ 
the religion of sense, imagination, and reason, com- 
bined; or Pantheism, with Mysticism; or Pantheism 
Christianized. The third is the contracting revela- 
tion to our narrow faculties, or rational Christianity. 
And the fdurth error is the rejecting Christianity alto- 
gether as contrary to oar natural understanding, or 
Infidelity. The last error is swallowing up the three 
first ; but of all these errors it has least subsistence 
in itself, and is continually wasting itself away. 

All other errors are insignificant when compared 
with these. Other heresies are but the pecuUarities 
of individuals, which have only a partial extent, and 
a limited duration. These errors, on the contrary, 
belong lO'the human mind, reappear in every age 
and country ; aud though they have enrolled in tjieir 
support very distinguished names in literature and 
science, are less indebted to any individual aid, than 
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to those permanent weaknesses and prc^nsiiies of 
man's darkened understanding which originally pro- 
duced them. 

All the minor sects owe their birth to persons of 
very inferior talents, and at the same time do not. 
take equally deep hold of the mind itself. They may 
create a temporary interest and a local alarm. They 
are lamentable on account of the injury they may 
inflict upon individuals, but they are of no more con- 
sequence in retarding the progress of Christianity, 
than the loss of one or two out-posts would be in 
deciding the fate of a campaign. Many of these 
heresies are but the errors of a few wrong-headed 
individuals, and are chiefly brought into notice by 
the vehement outcry that is raised against them. 

III. These heresies are frequently exaggerated, 
not only in their importance and magnitude, but also 
in their numbers. Lists of these are handed about 
by the Papists, as irrefragable proofe of the evils pro- 
duced by the indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures, 
and by making the Bible the sole authority in reli- 
gious controversy. But these heresies have no more 
connexion with the Scriptures, than Popery^ itself 
has. They have altogether their rise from the folly, 
the narrow-mindedness, and the party-spirit of men ; 
and the study of the Scriptures, instead of being the 
occasion of these disputes, is their only cure. 

The list of heresies, filled as it is with beu*barous 
denominations and uninteHigible distinctions, has in- 
indeed a formidable aspect. Each of the sects is 
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unimportant in itself ; but they make up in numbers 
for the want of weight Tet when examined, these 
numbers appear of less consequence. , Many of these 
sects have no existence but <hi paper; they are merely 
various names for the same denomination, and others 
are founded entirely upon misconception* 

Others of these sects aretbe oflipring of the reve> 
ries of some deranged persons, of good natural talents, 
it may be, and ofpious character, but who have mis- 
takeii the deep impressions of religion upon a disor- 
dered imagination, for new discoveries of divine truth, 
or a deeper insight into the ssucred writings. While 
the earnestness and the depth of their ccmviction has 
procured them a few disciples, who contrasted their 
zeal with the indifference of many around them, 
and felt that any opinion maintained with sincerity 
upon the solemn subject of eternity, was wiser than 
no opinion at all. Still, the folly of minutely charac- 
terizing these, would be as great as that of keeping 
a regular roister of the sayings and tenets' of Bedlam, 
and arranging its inmates with a scrupulous classifi 
cation of their respective opinions and systems. 

Many of these heresies consist merely in the exag- 
geration of some particular truth. No positive error 
brought forward, but many great and useful truths 
are neglected, and the whole system of belief is out 
of proportion ; still, this is no further heresy than 
what inevitably proceeds from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the truth. 
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A very ^eat ntunber of these pcetoiided heresies 
consist in differences too minute to be preconceived 
by the naked eye, and can be se^n only through th^ 
microscope of Sectarianism. That they do diff^ 
from other Christians is but too evident ; but why 
they differ, would re({uire the subtle genius of Thomas 
Aquinas satis&ctorily to account for. Let but the 
Holy Spirit breathe upon our souls, and the Sun of 
Righteousness arise without a doud, and all these 
differences will disappear as speedily as the morning 
mists. 

IV. Many of the present disputes, and peculiarities 
in religion, arise from the turn of the public mind; 
more than ever averse to severe thought or patient 
examination. Man has been defined a thinking 
animal ) but r^l aind severe thought is not common 
in any age of the world. TJie public mind, however, 
is more capable of following a train of thoughts at 
one time thaQ another. At present a variety of pur- 
suits distract the attention from steadily fixing on 
any one. A variety of popular pubUcations, written 
with little talent or power, produce no spirit-stirring 
efiect upon the reader ; the ladguid curiosity is easily 
gratified, and information, such as it is, is presented 
almost before it is required, and passes from the eye 
or ear to the tongue, without rousing the understand- 
ing from its slumber. In education, all difiiculties 
are purposely removed, as if difiiculty were not neces- 
sary for exeition, and exertion for str^tigth ; and the 
maxim of the heathen moralist is forgotten, that the 
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gods sell all things, and that labour is the price which 
they demand. 

It may easily be supposed, that the religious world 
partake of the character of the age in which they 
live, and labour under greater disadvantages^ for 
they have the same temptations to a frivobus turn of 
mind, with the additional listlessness of not having 
the same variety of pursuits and objects. Their 
diief reading consists in a number of epheineral 
pubUcations, whose only excellence very frequently 
consists in their piety ; all whose sayings have long 
been said before, and where an original thought 
would be as beautiful and unexpected as a pellucid 
lake among the dry and barren sands of Arabia. It 
is not surprising that the minds which are nourished 
by such writings, should have little taste or appetite 
for perusing the Scriptures, and should feel them- 
selves bevnldered in the midst of one of Paul's 
epistles, with the magnificent bursts of his imagina- 
tion, and the fervid and Consecutive energy of his 
arguments. 

V. While artificial systems of theology are generally 
disused, the Scriptures are rather studied in detached 
parts, than as a whole. The present age exults in 
its freedom firom the trammels of ancient authority, 
but is more quick-sighted to discover the blemishes 
than the excellencies of its predecessors. The sys- 
tems of artificial theology have their uses as well as 
their disadvantaged ; they indeed exaggerated and 
displaced several scriptural truths, and gave to others 
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a speculative air rath^ than their true and practical 
bearing^ but they had a great superiority over the 
partkil indacti(m not unfrequent in our time, \¥hich 
selects passages Jhere and there out of Soipture, and 
accommodates them to its own pleasure^ instead of 
submittiiig to be guided by the Avhole scope of Scrip- 
ture. On the contraiy, the artificial systems excel- 
led in fullness; it was not a portion, but the whole 
of Scripture, that they brought into their method, 
and every doctrine had a place in their arrangement, 
though these doctrines might have been more sim~ 
ply. and scripturally expressed, and have observed 
more exactly the natural order of the Bible. The 
only advant^e of giving up these ancient bocfies 
of divinity is, that they should make viray for the 
study of the Scriptures as a whole, £^nd that we 
should drink the waters of life more freshly from 
their fountain. But they had better have been re- 
tained, if nothing was to succeed them, but the de- 
tached and scftttered study of the Scriptures in detail, 
" and the collection of a few picked and favourite texts 
to sujf^rt some particular dogma. The great dan- 
ger now is, that many truths should be omitted, and 
that one or two topics, should be insisted on in the 
forgetfulness of all the rest ; and that to occupy the 
blank thus occasioned, these few topics should be 
stretched &r beyond their just dimensions ; as in the 
old maps of Africa, the names of a few in^gnificant 
tribes on the coast were made the denominations of 
mighty empires, and concealed the map maker's ig- 
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Horance of tbat unknown continent, by stivlching 
far beyond their proper bounds into the interior of 
the country. These however are the evils of a 
state of transition. In the great chs^ge which has 
taken place, the old authority is discarded^ before the 
new authority is properly recognised. It is neces- 
sary to have some system. The law of continuity 
prevails every where, and if in throwing off the ar- 
tificial systems of theology we do not follow the na- 
tural system of the Scriptures, we shall unawares 
follow a system of our own, and that in a)l proba- 
biUty a very pitiful one. 

VI. The Scriptures are the gui^e of life. At 
whatever point we depart from them, we fell into 
some diversity of error. Even those who are most 
occupied about religion; who are seeking for its 
comforts, and who know that it is the great object 
here below ; yet if their eye be not kept steadily all 
the while upon the Scri|)tures, are very apt to make 
to themselves, in part at least, a reUgion of their own. 
There are many passages in the lives of decidedly 
pious people, which are lauded by their biographers, 
and viewed with complacency by theipselves, which 
yet receive Uttle countenance from the Bible; frames 
and feelings which have more connexion with the 
body than with the mind ; enjoyments and depres- 
sions, advancements and obstacles, which have more 
reference to peculiar opinions and imaginary excel- 
lence, than to the ^unchangeable nature of divine 
truth, or conformity to the character of divine holi- 
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nesB. We must repeat that it is comfort, and not 
truth, which many regard, and that feeling is too 
frequently mistaken for belief. The deep and varied 
experience of many, upon which, even were it ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, they lay an undue stress, 
proceeds not from their knowledge of. the truth, 
but from their ignorance of it. It is the dimness^ 
and not the clearness of their notions, which so pow- 
erftiUy affects their minds. In their experience there 
is indeed much that is excellent, but the mistake 
consists in supposing that all of it is excell^it, and 
in not bringing it continually to the test of Scrip- 
ture, and eompanng it with what was Experienced 
by holy nien of old. In experimental reUgion the 
Bible is our only sure rule, and the examples there 
recorded our only safe models. Following in the 
foot-prints of the Apostles and prophets, we shall 
never wander from the way, nor have occasion to 
retiace our steps, but every advance we make will 
be along the highway to the heavenly city< 

VII. It is by the teaching of the Holy Spirit that 
we alone are convinced of the infinite purity of the 
divine law, and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
Those who have been trusting to their own works, 
and seeking for salvation by the deeds of the law, 
when convinced of the sin adhering to all their ef- 
forts, and when looking to the Saviour, who alone 
can frilfil the law in its infinite extent, have natural- 
ly and justly a great abhorrence of legality, but this 
abhorrence should rest on scriptural grounds. It is 
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the excellence, and not the defects, of the law, and 
our own fallen nature, which render it impassible for 
us to be saved by legal works. The law in itself is 
good^— infinitely good. A legal spirit consists not in 
thinking too high of the law, but too low of it, and 
in supposing that it can be fulfilled by fallen and cor- 
rupt natures ; but the Antinomian attributes his 
own deficiencies to the divine law, and thinks he 
manifests his absence of a legal spirit most when he 
depreciates that transcript of the will of God. He 
thinks that Christ came to destroy the law, where- 
as Christ came to fulfil it. The law of God is 
eternal, because it is the expression of his eternal 
will. Plain and simple as this truth is, it is mis- 
understood by many, who [dace the gospel in op- 
position to the law, not seeing that the opposition 
lies only between faith and works, between working 
for our own salvation, and believing in a work al- 
ready finished. 

The nilmber of decided Antinomians who make 
an open profession of their doctrine may be but few; 
but the spirit of Antinomianism is not confined to 
such narrow limits. It is much easier to convince 
men of the danger of sin, than of the guilt of sin, 
and there is a vague way of preaching the gospel, 
which tends to encourage that imperfect view of it, 
which considers Christ as a Saviour rather from the 
penalty of sin, than from its power. The gospel 
consists of two parts, repentance towards God, as well 
as faith in the Lord Jesus. To believe in Christ as a 
Saviour, we must understand in some degree in 
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wiiat salvation consists. We must be taught by the 
Holy .Spirit, and discern by that teaching the infi- 
nite purity of the divine character and the divine 
law. In that view consists repentance, or the change 
of the mind in the awakened sinner, when he sees 
that he has forsajiren the fountain of living waters, 
in order to hew out cisterns to himself that can hold 
no water, and when he perceives that his pursuit 
of happiness, without taking God into his account, 
is but a treasuring up of wrath against the day of 
wrath. Convinced now of his own folly and guilt, 
and seeing but one way of escape from the terrors of 
divine justice, he ceases from his own works, that he 
may trust in the one finished work, and in the ever- 
lasting righteousness of the divine Saviour. Thus 
conviction both of the guilt and danger of sin is the 
first step of salvation, and the first operation of the 
Divine Spirit. Where there is only a conviction of 
the danger of sin, we need not be surprised that the 
apparent conversion is but slight and temporary, and, 
when the momentary alarm has subsided, that we 
heboid the sinner again careless and secure, confi- 
dently erecting his frail edifice upon the sand, and 
dreaming that he is building for eternity. 

Yin. As a vague representation of the divine 
character and the divine law gives rise to Antino- 
mianism, so a confused view of the gospel gives 
rise to many unscriptural errors respecting the en- 
trance of the way of life. The Gospel, as it comes 
pure from the mouth of God, is most remarkable for 
its divine simplicity. Its whole tenor consists in the 
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command <' believe and live." And if it be asked, 
what is k that we mnst beMeve ? the answei is Abort 
and plain. Believe that '' God m loved the world, 
ihat he gate his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
beiieveth in him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life." This however is too simple a salvation 
for the taste of men, they are always tempted either 
to add to it, or to refine upon it. The gospel is in- 
finitely ftee. But it i^ not fi-ee enough in the opinion 
of some, and it is too ftee in the opinion of others. 
The last seek to guard and fence the divine decla- 
rations kst they i^ould mislead the unwary, and, 
instead of the simple trust and belief in the gospel, 
gives us subtle distinctions and varieties of faith, that 
savour more of the ingenuity of casuistry, than of the 
truth of Scripture. The first, who refine upon the sim- 
plicity of the gospel, inform us, that it is a mistake to 
think that we can be saved by believing the gospel. 
No; we can only be saved, by the gospel believed. 
Such are the follies into which men run who pro- 
claim themselves the only true disciples of the Sa- 
viour, who think they are the people, and that wis- 
dom shall die with them, and who yet look with 
more abhorrence on a blood pudding than on the Sa- 
bellian heresy, and consider the desecration of the 
Lord's day a- noble confession of Chiistian faith, and 
freedom, and a testimony to the truth worthy of the 
prijdiitive martyrs. Others maintain, thai we are 
all pardoned ; but that if we do not believe in this 
universal pardon, for which there is no other ^vi- 
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dence thaii two or three mis-translations of Scrip- 
ture, we shall be eternally punished/ as well as ever- 
lastingly pardoned. The individuals, who hold 
these and other pernicious doctrines, were more 
likely, a few years ago, to be extensively useful than 
almost any other individuals. Let him that thinketh 
he Btandeth, take heed lest he fall ; and let all who 
have the interests of religion and humanity at heart, 
be earnest in their prayers, that all Christians, and 
that young converts especially, may be preserved 
from the many errors which so easily beset them, 
and that the Divine Spirit may bring back again ihto 
the truth the individuals above alluded to, that they 
may be delivered from the snare into which they 
have fallen, and then few will be better able to refute, 
and none will be more eager to deplore, their own 
hurtful heresies than themselves. 

IX. Unscriptural views of Christ's kingdom are 
very natural to the mind of man, and have, there- 
fore, in all ages, been very conmion. The empire of 
the Saviour is an anomaly in the world ; it is sup- 
ported, not by might or power, but by the Divine 
Spirit. It is not evident to the senses of the natural 
man ; it must be spiritually discerned. Except a man 
be bom again, he cannot even see the king^bm of 
God. The Jews had no other conception of the 
Messiah's kingdom than that of his reigning in great 
power and majesty visibly upon earth. The Apostles 
were of the same mind before the Spirit was poured 
out upon them, and looked for the visible reign of 
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the Savkmr, reedduig and ruling upon the earth, and 
e^^pected that they themaelTes should be exalted wkh 
him here bdow, and that the saints should enjoy 
pre-emin«Mse, and exercise lordship over the nations, 
filany were the intimations they received that Christ's 
kingdom was not of this world. But they understood 
them not till they were tai^ht from above. . 

The same earthliness of mind revived the same 
doctrines amMigst the Millennarians, who dreamt of 
an earthly paradise during a thousand years, in 
which their reanimtftod bodies should eaqoy, in inno- 
cence, aU earthly satifffbctions and delights, instead of 
the Tories of heaven. But while these were dream- 
ing of an empire still future, the Papists seized oi^ 
the present enjoyment of it, and reigned as kings 
and priests over the earth, not with the Saviour, but 
in direct opposition to his saints and his cause. Since 
the Refonnation, the notion of the saints, smiting 
the ungodly, and taking possession of the earth, has 
always had its advocates from the Anabaptists down^ 
waxds ; and, above all, in times of civil changes, as 
when Tenner, with his small, but determined band, 
proclaimed the fifth monarchy, filled the whole of 
London with alarm, and fought with a courage 
which has never been surpassed, and scarcely ever 
equalled, except by some fiinatic warriors among the 
early Moslems. 

But our Saviour's kingdom is to be established by 
no other sword but the sword of the Spirit. It comes 
not with outward observation, but with inward 
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power. CfariBt'd scsqptte is a'de^tre of riif huousnesd, 
^ of truth, and persuasion ; not a rod of force and co- 
orcion, except towards his enemies. His enemies 
must indeed perish, but they shall perish like the 
hosts of Midian, by each others hands. As the time 
draws near when our Saviour is coming to destroy 
Babylon, we are forewarned, that many will cry, Lo 
here, and lo there, expecting a bodilyappearance and 
a local display of power. We know how the pfedk- 
tion of the coming of the Sayiour to judge Jerusalem 
was accomplished ; and therefore we know in what 
his coming will consist, to judge Babylon. The same 
imagery is employed in describing both, and both 
will have a similar fulfilment. 

Many are the wild and incoherent dreams respect- 
ing events still future. This is to be attributed in 
part to the long and culpable neglect of the jf^rophetic 
writings. The blind, when their eyes are first opened, 
see men as it were trees walking. This is partly 
owing to their betaking themselves to the Scriptures 
in the same spirit in which men had recourse of old 
to the soothsayers and astrologers, not to learn what 
• the will of God is with respect to themselves, but to 
indulge a vain and irreligious curiosity concerning 
things to come. ' 

The personal reign of Christ upon earth rests upon 
no evidence. The mistake consists in understanding 
many portions literally, of a work that must be uni- 
versally allowed to be figurative; and much mote 
might have been said for the personal appearance of 
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Christ at the destruction of Jerusalem, than at the 
destnictiDti of Babylon. There are fewer texts in 
favour of the latter, than of the former ; and the 
example of the former proves that we are to under- 
stand these texts figuratively and tjrpically, of the 
great advent of our Saviour, when, having completed 
his work of mediation imd intercession in the pre- 
sence of the Father, and filled up the number of the 
elect, he shall come to pass sentence on the angels 
who kept not their first estale, and upon men who 
obeyed not the Gospel. 

But the dream of Christ's personal reign on earth 
proceeds upon a complete ^orance of what Christ's 
kingdom consists in, and of what hi^ offices are. The 
kingdom of Christ is within us, not widiout us; and 
it is within us that^ he teigns, visible to the eye of 
faith, and not of sense. He begins to reign within 
us when we submit to him : and he re^ns com- 
{ddffily in each individual as socm as every thought 
is brought under subjection to his law. . When the 
BiUe becomes the rule of life, and the Holy Spirit 
the guide of life, then is the reign of Christ universal, 
and the glory of the Millennium begun. The Mil- 
lennium, therefore, consists in the universal diffusion 
of the Divine Spirit. But the Divine Spirit is given 
so abundantly, because Christ is exalted at the right 
hand of God to give gifts io men ; and, above all, 
the gift of his Spirit purchased by his tdood. The 
right hand of God is, therefore, the place where the 
Saviour remains during the MiUennium, pouring out ' 
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bis Spirit upon all fl^h, and realiziog to the utmost 
the prediction of the latter days. The right hand of 
God is the place from which Christ, as the prophet 
apd teacher of his people, sends forth his Spirit to 
teach them, and to make his word effectual to theii* 
souls. At the right hand of God, Christ, as priest in 
the heavenly temple, presents for ever his sacrifice, 
and for ever intercedes for his people. At the right hand 
of God, Christ sits as a King, not of this earth alone, 
but of all worlds; and from the seat of universal 
sovereignty over the creation, administers and orders 
the affairs of the infinite inheritance he has obtained. 
Therefore he must sit at the right .hand of God till 
his enemies are made his footstool. Now, the last 
enemy that is to be subdued is death, and death 
shall be swallowed up in victory only then, when, 
at the appearing of Christ to judge the world, both 
it, and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire. 

X. All errors in religion proceed from trusting to 
our own understanding, and all the useful truths we 
possess^ are drawn from the fountain of severed truth, 
the lively oracles of God. Hence . the continual 
necessity of having recourse to the law and to the 
testimony, and of studying the Scriptures as we 
would any other book, as a whole, not taking little 
detached portions out of them, and putting oiu own 
constructions upon these separated fragments. The 
general scope of Scripture, and the consecutivetiess of 
inspired argument, will preserve us from many errors 
into, which we might otherwise easily slide. If we 
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mistake the meaning of tme passage, we shall be set 
right by that which fellows it : we shall have line 
upon line, precept upon precept — here a Uttle and 
there a little; and though human weakness may 
mistake one or two passages, nothing but wilful and 
systematic ^perversion can misinterpret them all' In 
the Bible we have the continual unfolding of the 
same ^temal plan; and we may trace the divine 
purposes from the dawn of their manifestation to 
their clear and unclouded display. We have truths 
placed in every variety of light, and examples under 
every diversity of ciicuAfctances. 

It is a great mistake to think that any part of 
divine truth should be oinitted. These passages 
which are supposed to be the darkest, are made suf- 
ficiently clear in their general design by judicious 
interpreters. But even if \;heii bearing towards the 
persons and events to which they chiefly refer, were 
not clearly discerned, their practical bearing towards 
us is never doubtful. The particular events to which 
prophecy refers may require an interpreter ; but the 
Hioral lessons which it inculcates, and the view of the 
divine character which it exhibits, require none. An 
humble and patient study of prophecy, attended with 
much prayer, not neglecting the best human help, 
would not only be beneficial to the Christian himself, 
but would check the rise of many of those pernicious 
errors and extravagant fancies, which, upon this 
subject especially, from time to time, infest the 
Church of Christ. 
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XL Great is the power of the Christian mioistry, 
if rightly used, in all things that pertain to life and 
godliness, and not least in repressing the growth of 
heresies. Ministers have but to ask for the prayers 
of the believing part of their congregation, and surely 
they will have them ; and if ^hey have them, they 
will have the large aid of the Divine Spiri^ also. A(> 
companied with a divine energy, the word of God is 
made widely effectual to the conversion of sinners, 
and opens its inexhaustible treasury for the supply 
of the wants of aU believers. The great aim of the 
Christian teacher is, to make his scholars acquainted 
.with the general scope of the whole Bible, and to 
make them intelligent readers of it at home. This 
seems the essential part of Christian instruction: 
whatever can be added to this is highly desirable, 
though not so imperatively necessary; and the 
minute explanation and enforcement of particular 
passages will be most advantageous to those who are 
already furnished with a general comprehension of 
the Scriptures. 

There is one temptation which besets those who 
have often and clearly preached the Gospel ; a wea- 
riness of repeating the same truth, day after day, and 
year after year, and frequently too with Utile visible 
effect. They think if they could v^y their discourses 
they would make more impresl^ion upon their hear< 
ers^ and accordingly the Gospel is thrown into the 
back ground, and in some discourses altogether 
omitted, l^he resolution of the Apostle is a necessary 
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OQ6, for aU who kave to speak to perishi]]^ smlneTs ; 
to know noCfaing but Jesus Chzist and himarQiQlled. 
The more variety with the Goqiel, aiid4he less var 
riety with^mt it^;the better. There is ao tfa^e 
throughout the whole of existence, where Christy the 
OreatiM: of* all worlds, and the Redeemer of our lost 
Taeej may not with jnopriety hold a eiHispicuous 
place. 

Another error, still mcxe hurtfcd .and objectionable, 
consists in laying aside a doctrine for a time, which 
happens to be pecuhady patronized hy some who are 
esteemed heretical. The very contrary is no doubt 
the course which good siense would recommend, the 
more a doctrine is perverted, the more need it has of 
being frequently placed in its proper light. If the 
lireeness of the Gospel be exaggerated, and pbced in. 
an absurd point of view, the more need there is, that 
the mfinito ft eeness of the Gospel should be clearly 
and scripturally maintained. If a spurious assurance 
of Mth is gaining ground, the more necessary it is 
to point out on what grounds scriptural assurance i8 
founded. 

XII. One great origin of heresies is the pretension 
to novdty. Now, it is impossible that there can be 
any thing new in the essentials of religion. . Whoso- 
ever is saved, is saved by bdieving the same fiinda- 
matital truths, from the days of the Apostles, to the 
^e^d of the world. The only place where novelty can 
be admitted is in the illustratbn, or application,' of 
these truths ; for, as these truths are facts relating to 
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the diyine g<yrarDmeQl^ they aw as bemndleai and 
endless in their influence as qiace aod etaraity ; they 
are possessed of infinite vari^y, and allow of endl^» 
diseovery. 

Since the truths by which each believer is saved 
are for ever the same, thiB identity of religious views 
dissuades us from cherisfaiag any pecidiar no^ne of 
our own/and urges us to maintain the same leading 
doctrines, and to Jbold fest the form of sound words 
which are common to all goqd men, whether idive or 
dead, whether intimately oonnected with us, or re- 
moved far from us in all other views and sentiments^ 
exc^ those which relate to eternal life. 

Our belief is, indeed, not to rest upon the ofonions^ 
of fallible men, but upon the sure word of God. Yet, 
in casting off human authority, a great and absurd 
mistake is too frequently made. An independent 
seeker after truth judges rightly thai all men are fal- 
lible. Unfortunately, without perceiving it, he make& 
an exception in frtvour of himself. He thinks his 
opinions must be right, because he took them wholly 
from the Bible ; and because he despises all human 
aulhmty, he forgets that there is the same cause for 
his seeing the truths of the BiUe thro^h a dUscoloured 
medium, as for other men; his understanding is 
naturally as dark, and his heart as corrupt, as that 
of the divines and commentaUnrs whose intorprelaiion 
he rejects. One great use of consulting commentators 
is this, that all minds are liable to error, but not equally 
to the same errors. Thus, the ray of truth is refracted 
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as it eiHarft through ^ dusky aiedkim of this mmd of 
laao ; but diSereet miiids h^Te different cefractiFe 
ppv^s: we call JO adjust them AS to couot^vaA the 
d^feeto of 0ur owvt peculiar vieion, and b^<dd cor- 
reotly the distant .oisjeots \s^ich reveblioii disooynns, 
and form a correct outline of the remote^ though 
raf»dly approaching realities of eternity. 

XIII. But to unite with all good men, we must 
join with them in heart as well as understanding • 
and for this we need the Spirit of life and love to be 
poured out abundantly upon us. None are so Hchly 
furnished with Christian gifts and graces as to be able 
to stand alone, and unconnected with others, without 
much loss both to their usefulness^ and to their ad< 
vancement in the spiritual life. The Hdy Spirit does 
not merely impart his gifts to the children of men : 
he divides them severally to whom he will ; and it 
is only by the united exercise of these divided gifts, 
that all the mighty advantages to be derived from 
them can be reaped. It is a harvest which must be 
collected for the public benefit, before it can be indivi- 
dually appropriated. Without the teaching of the 
Spirit, not only will Christian gifts languish, because 
cultivated in the case of each individual only by 
himself, and for himself, but the clearest understand- 
ing, even when put in possession of the truth, will 
retain but a cold and moonlight view of it. Distinct 
it may be in its dark outlines, but not represented in 
all its diversity and life, unless the Divine Teacher, 
who first discovered it to the mind, keep up its fading 
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impression on the soul, by continually renewing it ; 
and, brooding over the ruins of our nature, as over 
the chaos of a former world, bring back ail into order, 
and separate the light of truth from th^ darkness, 
which, in the mindof man, is so continually mingling 
with it. 
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PART EIGHTH. 

UNIVERSAL CHRISTIANITY. 



L Christianity, like every other system, has its 
essential doctrines. 

II. The reception or rejection of these divides the 

world into two Classes. 

III. The folly of divisions amongst those who are 
united in Essentials. 

IV. All who receive the Bible in sincerity have 

one Faith. 

V. Variety of Views without diversity of Faith. 

VI. Mistake of Means for the End. 

VII. Sects will cease when no longer useful. 

VIII. Walking together as &r as agreed. 

IX. Catholic Christianity. 

X. The union of all by the bond of Charity. 

XI. Revival from on High. 

XII. Inductive Philosophy. 

Xni. General and Religious Education. 

XIV. Pure Study of the Word of God. 

XV. Study with Prayer of the Works of God. 

XVI. Promises with respect to the Prevalence of 
Truth. 

XVII. Glory of the Latter Days. 



PART VIII. 



UNIVERSAL CHRISTIANITY. 



I. Christianity, like every other system of 
truth, consists of a few general and essential princi- 
ples, and of a variety of particular applications. One 
essential truth is connected with another, and may 
be easily deduced from it. They are all mutually 
united with each other, and afford mutual evidence 
and support. Christianity is a religion addressed to 
sinners ; it is entirely occupied about the removal of 
sin, and the abolishing both its guilt and its power. 
Hence, to enter into Christianity as a system of re- 
vealed truths, the disciple niust be deeply convinced 
of sin ; and this conviction of sin is the first work of 
our Divine Teacher, the Spirit. It is necessary that 
we have an intimate conviction of the guilt of sin. 
as well as of its danger ; and not only of its contra- 
riety to human happiness, but to the holy and un- 
changeable character of God. When we behold the 
wrath of 'God revealed against all unrighteousnesF 
of men, we shall flee without delay to the ark of 
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safety provided for us. Conviction of sin leads neces- 
sarily to a cordial acceptance of the atonement ; and 
t,he Holy Spirit convinces us of sin for the express 
purpose, that we may jojrfully accept hfe testimony 
to the Saviour. The atonement as necessiarily leads 
to the heUef of a divine Saviour, who could alone 
fulfil that law for others, which all creatures are 
bound to fulfil for themselves. The deeper the con- 
viction of sin, the more steadfast will be the belief in 
the atonement, and in the deity of the Saviour. A 
sense of guilt and inability to fulfil the divine com- 
mandments, as it cuts the sinner off from all trust in 
himself, will cause him to {dace unlimited trust in the 
divine BLedeemer, who is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost. . Conviction of ein must further 
lead to an earnest desire to be freed from the power 
of sin ; and is as intimately linked with the fidth 
which sanctifies, as with the &iith which justifies. 
And since the warfare with sin must continue while 
the believer remains in the flesh, the more deeply he 
is convinced of sin by the Holy Spirit, the mcH-e ear- 
nestly must he long for the heavenly state of glory, 
and of complete sdlvati<Hi, when all enemies shall be 
put under his feet, and he shall be more than con- 
queror through Christ who has loved him. Thus, 
whoever is convinced of sin by the Holy Spirit is led 
into all essential truths by the same divine Teacher ; 
and however dark and indistinct his views may be in 
many minor points, and however imperfect his per- 
ception may be, even in respect to these essential 
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truths, gtill he is led by the Spirit, and taught by the 
Spirit ; the true light is sUning into his mind, and 
the dawn of endless ^lory is b^un in his soul. 

II. The reception or rejection of these essential 
truths, the depravity of man, the atonement and deity 
of the Saviour, and salvation by faith in its three 
stages, of justification, sanodfication, and glory, divide 
the whole world into two classes, which it is of essen- 
tial importance never to overlook or confound. The 
first class, by receiving these truths, become the heirs 
of the divine promises, and of the heavenly kingdom; 
the second, who reject or neglect them, remain the 
heirs of wrath, ^and continue under the curse pro- 
nounced upon all flesh as transgressors of God's holy 
law. However similar they may be to each other for 
thejjresent, they are as different, as the twilight of 
morning from that of evening ; the light of the one 
will grow brighter and bidghter to the perfect day, 
while the gathering gloom of the other will deepen 
till it closes in utter darkness, unless they repent, and 
turn again to Him, who is the light of the world. 
This great division among mankind, it is the chief 
object of the adversary of souls to obscure. If Chris- 
tians recognised each other as belonging tathe same 
great body, of whom Christ is the living head, and as 
the children of the same heavenly Father, they would 
act together and pray together. United with the force 
of moral union, and combined under their heavenly 
leader, noobstacles nor enemies could withstand them; 
they would go forth conquering, and to conquer ; but 
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the enemy knows they would be irresistible if united; 
and, taking advantage of their conuptions and lusts, 
sows strifes and divjsions amongst them, knowing 
that if a house be divided againi^ itself it cannot 
stand. 

The church indeed, as supp<Nrted by an almighty 
arm, though divided against itself, has stood, but has 
not advanced; its existeace is oontinued, but its 
progress and prosperity axe checked. If the essentials 
of Christianity were alone prea^led to the public 
view, as that which truly constitutes religion, many 
would perceive their imminent danger, who think 
they may delay entering upon the Christian life, till 
Chri^ians are a^eed amongst themselves what 
Christianity really is. They would see that Chris- 
tianity is contained in this simple declaration, — 
" God so loved the worid that he gave his only b^ot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but should have .everlasting life." 

III. Great is the folly of those who are united in 
essentials, and yet are perpetually disputing upon 
minor points. They see that the world around 
them are lying in wickedness ; that they neither re- 
ceive God's testimony concerning their own lost oon- 
dition, nor concerning the divine gift of his Son. 
Unmtoved by the fewness of those who believe in the 
word of Ufe, many Christians are ready to make the 
number of believers still fewer, if they consent not 
to pronounce whatever shibboleth they may impose. 
They acknowledge that both they and their oppo- 
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umto bold in emunoa alt that is essential to ealva- 
tion ; but they will , not aUow others to rest in peacef, 
till they believe exactly as muchy or as little, as they 
themselves do ; and yet, it is e^ent, they are taking 
the very measures that will makeihe breach between 
them still wider. The more men dispute, the less 
likely axe they ever to agree. In an argument, it is 
not what the opponent is saying that is attended to 
but the answer which is to be given to him, that is 
considered. A dispute necessarily directs the atten- 
tion of the contending parties to the points on which 
they diffinr, while friendly agreem^it, and a silence 
respectiBg diqmted matters, as necessarily fix the 
mind on the pwits on which they agree. While 
opposition and aigument in general strengthen 
errors, peace and syenee have a tendency effectually 
to undermine them. One truth is connected with 
. every other truth, and the peaceful contezuqplation of 
a few essential princi{de8, has a tendency to lead the 
mind off that perverted train of thought, from which 
" its enqtB arose. Moat errors proceed firom side views 
of the truth, and firom a partial c(»u3ideration of its 
bearings. Disputes make these views more partial 
still; but the gende admission of neutral truths, 
opens a wider prospect, and presents us with the just 
bearings and rdadons of things. There are anta- 
gonist truths, as well as there are antagonist mus- 
des ; one truth advanced without limitation will 
always be dispsopoftioned and out of its proper {dace, 
but its antagonist truth limits its action, and gives 
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it its just force. " Work out your own salvation, fof 
it is God who worketh in you both to will and to 
do." Each of these truths taken separately would 
lead into error. Human works are necessary for 
working out our salvation, and a divine work is ne- 
cessary, but the full truth results from their union, 
that our salvation is wrought out by divine and hu- 
man co-operation. 

Owing to the evil effects of disputes, one heresy 
almost always produces another. If one man sees 
another leaning too far, as he thinks, over a preci- 
pice, though he is in no danger himsself, he throws 
back his own body as far in a contrary direction. 
Thus he who first detects another falling into heresy, 
recedes as far from the truth on the other side. Dis- 
putants, inflamed against each other, mutually with- 
draw from each other's errors, regardless that they 
are leaving the truth, from which Xhhy have both 
departed, in the middle between them ; and each, 
looking only at the mistakes of the other, is confi- 
dent that he must be in the right, because his oppo- 
nent is in the wrong. But a spirit of conciliation, 
where no essential truth is attacked, draws both par- 
ties nearer to each other, and in all probability nearer 
to the truth. 

IV. All who receive the Kbie in sincerity have 
one faith, and ^will be led by the same spirit. All 
the more extensive errors in religion have proceeded 
from not conceding the supreme authority to the 
Bible, and from subjecting its interpretation to the 



{Nreconceived opinions of men, or to the nanowneag 
of their unassisted faculties. More partial errors, 
arise from taking only a partial view of the Scrip- 
tures. But the sincerity.of an inquirer after inspired 
truth, is made evident by this test, whether he is 
accommodating the Bible to his opinions, or sub- 
jecting all his opinions to the Bible. A sincere 
inquirer may be mistaken at first, but the more he 
inquires the less he will be deceived. An insincere 
inquirer, the more he inquires the more he will be 
deceived, because he wishes not so much to find 
truth, as to behold his own opinions reflected back 
to him from the inspired volume ; and every day he 
will improve in the destructive art of wresting 
Scripture to his own views. But if a man submits 
his opinions to the authority of the Scriptures, we 
can have no doubt that he is a true Christian — that 
he if! under the teaching of the Spirit, and that 
sooner or later he will be led into all the truth. 
With such a man we need have no dispute, we are 
disciples of the same Master, and subj^t to the same 
rule of Ufe. 

Y. , Besides, it is to be observed, that a variety of 
views by no means necessarily implies any diversity 
in our belief. Truth is one and the same, but the 
degree of evidence with which we may perceive it, 
and the mode of iUustrating and applying it, may 
be very various, without aiiy of that variety being 
attributable to error. The Creator delights in va~ 
riety. Without going as far as Leibnitz, in his 
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identity of indiacemifales, ^^e. iaay, bow^ver agree 
with him, that not two l^ves in the forest are ex- 
actly similar to each other. In the woiW of miiid, 
the most excellent and Complex of the works of the 
Creator, variety dis[days itedf in stfll inorc inex- 
haustible abundance. Notwidislanding that many 
receive all their knowledge passively, and tblat the 
few who are inventing, derive the greater part of 
their informuution from others, still every mind &how& 
its originality in giving the instruction it receives^ 
a colouring of its own, and placmg it in a point of 
view peculiar to itsdif . One is most struck by one 
argument, another by another. The toiHCs lirhich 
greatly affebto^ne iiaind, fleet through a second, wkh- 
out leaving a trace of . their passage. Some are 
most filled with a solemn admiratioh of the holiness 
of the divine character ; some are melted and over* 
powered by a sense Of God's infinite love. Various 
portions of Scr^ure dMetently affect various minds, 
and even in the same mind variously at different 
times. But m aU this variety there is no diversity, 
as long as men are held together by the unity of the 
same spirit. ^ Thott^ various, they still ranain 
meihb^rstnseof another, and all membafs have not 
the same office/ noar the ^me gifts, nor the same 
points 6{ view fi:<^ ^hidi they contemplate divine 
truth. It is this very variety whidi fits tb^n for 
mutual efification, as \<mg as the prindple of charity 
and pe^tce prevaSs ; bttt let charity wax cold, and 
that which was ii^nded for food iB ocnverted into 
poison. Variety of views is changed into diversity 
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of (]|»n]on8 ; every one is determined that t^: reU* 
gious world shall be shaped exactly after his own 
image, and that all other Cfaisitiaxis shall think, fed 
and speak as he does himself, or incur a o^tence of 
cppdemnation. A principle of repulsion suce^eds to 
the poodple of attraction. He who fonns a party 
aad a peculiar creed, oot only ii^ures himself and 
his fidlowors, but his opponents also. #His heresy 
gives rise to an oj^ioske heresy in them, and the 
truth is torn asunder betwixt them^ On the con- 
trary, love allows, adnpres, ajdd consecrates to. the 
service of man^ and to the glory of God, every var 
liety. of gifts and of views ; views which, though 
various, all terminate in the central and supporting 
truths of Christianity. And while party spirit turns 
varfety into jangRUg^ aBd- discord ; love umtes va- 
riety with uniformity — that imion wh]d)r-is the seal 
of all the divine wcvkis, and the evideiice of the Q^ 
vine existence. 

YI. Not only the partial insisting, upon some 
truth, but even the undue inq)ortanoe assigned, to 
some rite or institution, has been product! ve'of majay 
heresies. Many do not distinguidi between the 
essentials of Christianity, and its aocessoriee ; they 
l^y almost as much stress upon a mean as.i^poo an 
eoA] up<^ that which is relativdy good, aj3 upon 
that wfaiph is absolutely so. Christianity consista of 
truth, of holiness, and of happinesst That the truth 
should bepreswted before the miiad, and.oontipiaftHy 
kept there, by human mean?, and by diy]n/^.a]jd, ]s» 
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all that Christianity can require. To contribute io 
this end we have two signs, baptism and the LordV 
supper, answerable to the two parts of salvation 
which are carrying on on earth, justification and 
sanctification, the washing away of sin, and the 
living by faith upon the Lord Jesus. Concerning the 
things signified by these signs, there is ho dispute 
amongst those who take the Bible for their guide: 
concerning the mode of administering these sign^, 
there are endless controversies amongst inquirers 
after truth, who, to all appearance, are equally sincere. 
Whatever is important in the Scriptures is clear in 
proportion to its importance; we may conclude 
therefore, that the signification of these signs is 
highly important, but that the mode of administer- 
ing them is not >io, because very doubtful. It is 
clear that every one should be allowed to choose for 
himself, and to use the sign in that way which most 
directly carries the mind to the thing signified. Con- 
troversy here is entirely out of place. It makes the 
sign of no eflfect, it distracts the attention froifi the 
thing signified, which alone is the useful contempla- 
tion, to the mode in which the sign is administered, 
whichis altogether an unprofitable subject of thought ; 
for the use of a sign is, that the mind may pass im- 
mediately from it, to the thing signified. Thus 
these signs not being received in peace and faith, 
but being continually disputed about, are to contro- 
versialists, nof so much the signs of salvation, as the, 
emblems of a peculiar party. 
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Neariy the same obs^vations apjdy to dispute^ about 
chureh govenuneDl. Gbveroment is not a thing 
v«duabte hi itself ; it is (Mily the means of attaining 
6ome valuable end,' and has therefore no excelleney 
apart from its utility, r The end of churches, and; 
of course, of chur^ government, is to.disfday and 
perpetuate religi<Mis truth throughout all generations. 
It is a matter of some difficulty, as we have already 
observed, to ascertain the exact form of the apostcdic 
churches ; what we know best of tbmr structure is, 
that they were exceedingly eim[de, and that these 
iittle ''repubiks,"'a0 Gibbon well caHs- them, owed 
•their prosperity less to any positive and municipal 
regulations, than to their innate energy and freedom. 
But suppose that we had a precise model handed 
down from the times of the Apostles, its wliole ex- 
cellency would consifltitt its aptitude to presei-ve and 
to spread the truth, and if^ instead of diiecting our 
eyes to the gospel, it withdrew our attention to con- 
template its own structure, so far, it would be not. 
only useless, but hurtful. 

VII. Sects, however defdoraUe, are evils which 
counteract still greats evils. They have their pre- 
stat use, and will cease at the moment when they 
become no lo^er useful All human institutions, 
like man himself, have tb^ determined periods of 
exist^ftce, and pass from the eneigyof their early 
growth to their full maturity, and certain^ though 
gradual decay. Bd^ious institutions and bodies 
follow the same law, and it seems impossible to trans- 
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mii ikd zcaI €i their tel^feiiadeM imd tArtxaimy to 
their distant niooeflaosB. Jl gcadmL laopuNrcwepB 
oyer ftncient eBtehlishwiBPte \ they reqnira eoi^Hal 
reaewab of lii»; or other denoBUBatioDs qpniig up 
to siqsfdy their vacant place, and to run the iame 
career of jeoergy,|Maipeiky, and decay. It is Qitt 
that the change ie immediatdiy visiUeto the outward 
eye, and the form may Itmg wmmm after the spirit 
haar fled, and opimons may continue to be professed 
when they are no longer acotMnpanied by the same 
intimate conviction. But the Iniihs which are stiU 
professed, are either neglected, or imperfectly brought 
formiid, until they again-meet with a- new advocate, 
and have the pufahc atlention again stion^y directed 
to them. Then the keenness of dispute, and the 
eagerness of controversy, suppfy the place <tf the love 
of truth, and will not snfio' the understanding to 
slumber in total listlessness. Thus n^ected truths, 
are brought forward with fiiH prominence, if not in 
their fair and just proportion ; and the heat produced 
by discussion is better than the totpl niuiriMtiess of 
death, though it cannot be compared wi& the warmth 
and Itfe which are derived from a higher source. But 
when u laiqger influence is vouchsafed from the Divine 
Spirit ; and the minds of men are led into all truth 
by their divine Guide, there will be no need of the 
fires of controversy, while his pure and peace^d Ug^t 
13 shining every where around us. When all are 
cherishing the truth for its own sake, the weapons 
of controversy will be thrown aside as usdeas^ and 
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sects iK^ ee«8^ ioar llMie iviU he bo further <mcm0B 
ftr thun: earaeoliiiosft fnr die tratk w31 eupenade 
aU parly zeei for pecadJar c^oioiis, a«diiiU kBom- 
ifidge of the UnHh wiU aet aside cA partial Tiewflb 

y IIL What a oumher ol diffei^iiofld would immf - 
diately be tenmaatdd l^ Chrietiaiie adheriag to tibie 
apo0tolic rule, of waUdag together aa far as thejr are 
agreed. . The very first remit would be that, tfiey 
would find/many mere points (tf agreement exiating 
between them, than th^ bad prevvmaly sittpeeled. 
And every day's observance of the rule woaU maloe 
the ag^ment gieitfer. Th^ would understimd 
, eaoh other better ; and, what is more, they would 
understand themselves. Their own views of the 
truth would beo<»ne much clearer, and walkmg in 
the atmosphere of peace and love, heavenly otjeicts 
and divine truths would gfow more distinctly visible 
to tbiek view. 

It must however ber owtted, thai there are some 
men with whom it is impossiUe to walk together 
along the road of life, and yet to av<»d,etth^ die^tes, 
or seeming aequieseance in their unsoriptural fencies. 
Th^e are men* whose turn of mind is decidedly 
heretical, who will make a party to themselves at all 
events ; and who^ continually bending the Scrq)tures 
to their own notions, must ev^ involve in discussion 
all who have the miafaitune to be near them, and 
who will not veer aboi^ in opnion at the same 
moment that they da There is no oth^ way mp&n 
for peace and edification^ but keeping separate from 
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m^ men, and dedining all partkipMioi^ iti their vaki 
jangUng!B, as the Apostle Paul warns Timothy* in- 
deed, nothing is more infiprc^table and adverse to 
the heavenly life than these endless discussions, as we 
may see by the frequency of the warnings of St. 
Paul's Epistles, and his earnest admonitions. 

While we justly complain of these differences, (so 
contrary to the genius of the Gospel, y^ prevailing 
and mukiplying throughout the Christian world,) 
every one ought to ask himself whether he has done 
all that lay in his power to prevent them, whether he 
has followed the apostolic remedy of walking with 
others, as far as<lhey are agreed, nor will their distance 
and unwiltingn^sss to accompany him be a sufficient 
reason why he should not make the trial, and perse- 
vere in the rule as far as lies within his power. 

IX. There are many forms of Ohristianity at pre- 
sent existing, but none of them is that universal form 
which will ultimately prevail. None of them have 
the characters of the Catholic faith about them. We 
have the confesmons of the most eminent men, of 
each denomination, that a new spirit, and a new 
energy^ must arise, before Christianity can possess 
itself of that boundless empire over the dearth, which 
is decreed to it in the fullness of time. A religion of 
truth and love, unfettered by local circumstances, 
and adapted, without restriction <A country and cli- 
mate, to the minds of men, and thewrantsof the 
human race, is the only one that can expect universal 
dominkm. A religion that trusts not for support to an 
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arm of flesh, nor comes with outward poisi^ and 
observaljon, that wears not the badge of any party, 
nor is tinged with the hue of any peculiar systems 
or opinions, but which is free and' liberal as the infi- 
nite love and mercy of its Author, and as pure from 
any obliquity, or contractedness of vimon, as his in- 
finite understanding. 

Remote as this large and fiourishingstate of religion 
may appear, each one may begin this universal form 
of Christianity for himself, determining to call no man 
master upon earth, and knowing no other divisbn, 
but of those who receive the Gospel, and of those who 
di^ey not the truth. He whose heart is filled with 
love to God, and towards all men, whose understand* 
ing is ginded by the word of God, and not by the 
opinions of men, aad who walks in the liberty with 
which Christ has made him free, i^ truly a CathoUc 
bdiever ; and as the reign of Christ has begun in his 
heart, so the firee tod genuine spirit of Christianity is 
governing his understanding. There is no need of 
any controversy or outward change ; the genius of 
true religion has but to extend its influence from such 
individuals to whole communities, and Christianity 
will appear in Its native form and original lustre, and 
assume the sovereignty that is destined to it, till the 
end of time. 

X. If the union of the Christian body has long 
been dissolved, and the parts, are separated from each 
other, and scatteared into a variety of firagments, it is 
altogether owing to the want of charity. What uni 
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y&ssbI gravkaiioa is in the OAtural wockl, universal 
lave is JD the juoral vforlA ; while it draws the hosts 
oi cjreated minds towaids d^e centce of the universe, 
it keeps all the smaller portions of each sy^m in 
their due place, and maintains undisturbed the har- 
mony of the whole. There needs nothing but the 
princifde of love, to reduce the confusion of the 
Christian w<»rld into order, and to bzing back every 
part of the system into its fitoper place. There need 
be no change of of^nion or prptiBcted discussion 
amongst those who emcexely bdieve in ^e Lord 
Jesus ; mutual charity alone would be sufficient, si- 
lently, and imperi^ptibly, to divest them of any pecu- 
liarities, that mar the ftir proportiona of the tn:rth* In 
^he absence of dispute, the fundamental principles of 
Christianity will regain the large spiKce which they 
ought to occupy in the mind, and differ^ices upon 
miQ(Mr pmnts will be cast into the shade,, and either 
foigotten or rejected. All sects that exist among true 
Chrisljans, are merdy pai^ial aberrations from the 
truth* One turns a^e to the right, and another to 
the left hand, and. a {rnnmi^ of sectarian repolsMyn 
keep? them alike remole from each oth^r, and from 
the common c^^tre wbsr^ they should- unite &oA 
repose. But universal chacity would again draw tiiem 
together, and the point where they would aSi meet^ is 
the saaae point where all the mys (tf tnnh converge 
with their frdl ^ulgeoce. 

XI. Bui la m<^ Christians to love ooe.anelbtf , 
more than a vwe of humoA persuasiim ia needed. 



The Holy l^fMiH must rieet upon every heftxl, shed- 
£ng t&ere, in Ho eommon meastire, the l^e of 
ChriBt, and consequently the lo^ of ChrisCians also. 
This' divme inlSuence can onTy be expe^ed in the 
lenovating and universal enevgy of the latter-day 
glory, in answer to the continued and u^Ced suppli- 
cations of all beBevers. They who fervently pray 
for the teaching of the Spirit, do teore for the femoval 
of heresies, than those who ^ence a heretic, and con* 
vince him of his errors by argoment. If all the leaders 
of piarties were removed, imless the spirit of party 
were removed also, nodiing would begone to pur- 
pose: new opinions would iinmefdiately spring up. 
and perhaps still more grievous errors. But the teadh- 
ing of the Divine Spirit, and his power of effectually 
convincing, cut off the causes and the roots of errors, 
enlighten the understanding, enlaj^e the heart, and 
guide and strengthen all the powers of the mind in 
the pursuit of wisdom, and in the joyfol contem|da- 
tK)n of the truth. For every word that it is necessaiy 
to speak to men on the suliject of errors, let us address 
another to Ood, and our rdbtations of heresy wfll be 
successfol indeed. All diflfefences will fade aWay in 
the rimng^ht that will ovetipread the earth, and all 
varieties of ignorance will only be r^membesred as 
the fleetiog shadows of a darkness diat Is departed. 
Xn. Though the Spirit is the Supreme agent, in 
all those changes which are coming over the wmM, 
stfll he will work as hiAerto, by the cimployment of 
a variety of meaiVs ; and of these instruments, none 
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will have a wider influence than inductive philoso- 
phy, not oply in the truths which it discovers, but also 
by the temper of mind which it forms. The schools 
of ancient phHosophy resounded with disputes, every 
position was questionable, and every question gave 
rise to a new opinion. Philosophy wore a new aspect 
in every new sect; nothing was stable or permanent; 
the veil remained as thickly spread over nature as 
before ; the mind gained in. strength, but not in dis- 
covery. Nothing was obtained but matter for fresh 
arguments and endless controversy. But since expe- 
rience has been taken as the sure guide to truth, and 
inductive philosophy has succeeded to the scholastic 
sophistry of the darker ages, the voice of disputation 
is hushed, and instead of noisy and perpetual jang- 
lings, there is the quiet and ever-progressive discovery 
of nature. Instead of the arrogant presumption of 
the old philosophers, confident in their ignorance, 
there is the child-like docility of men, who, though 
they have discovered'much, far from being presump- 
tuous from what they have already obtained, are 
proceeding with unabated caution step by step, 
slowly, but perseveringly, ,to the remoter results of 
science. The same spirit introduced into religion, 
will he equally favourable to peace and truth in stu- 
dying the WOTd of God. That narrow and conten- 
tious spirit which is barren of truth, but fruitful in 
controversy, will be every where discountenanced ; 
and it will be the aim of all to receive the doctrines 
of the Scriptures in their genuine import, pure and 
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unBophurtkatedy without any mixture of tte opnion^ 

of men* 
XIII. General and reli^ous edacati<m will be aa- 

oth^ great instrument of preserving the world from 
new heresies. Many errors have arisen from precon- 
ceived opinions, but education will preoccupy the 
mind with truth. It is an unqfyeakable advantage 
to receive, with child-like simplicity, and in early 
years, the exact impression of religious knowledge. 
The good seed of the word has time to strike its roots 
deep before error springs up, and before the vanity of 
becoming the interpreter of a peculiar set of opinions, 
or of being either the leader, or the fc^ower, of a 
party, can have place. There are no dark or unoc- 
cupied places of the understanding, where errors may 
have room to lurk, and time to gather strength ; but 
the mind, from the first, draws all its opinions from 
the Bible, and has its thoughts assimilated to the 
minds of Prophets and Apostles. Numbers of foolish 
fancies are discountenanced, as soon as they present 
themselves, by a general and continued acquaintance 
with the Bible, and novelty and fickleness of opinion 
lose their charms, to one long imbued with scriptural 
truth. The train of thoughts has been too long used 
to run in the right channel, to be easily disturbed 
from it ; and the mind, by habit as well as affection, 
is for ever united to those sound and glorious doc- 
trines, which contain the promise and the principle 
of an immortal life. 

25 
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XIY. 1^6 word of Ood b^g nfiade the com- 
panion and guide of our thoughts, and being brought 
with a djTine energy to every soul, will chase far off 
every shade of darkness and error. Instead of con- 
fonning it to their own opinions, men will be ever 
studying to conform ev^ry thought to its holy and 
unchangeable standard. They will carry about with 
them, in their own hearts, the stamp of its truth, 
and its heavenly origin ; and their thoughts will 
blend with the inspired light which it affords them. 
All errors are traeeaUe to ignorance or neglect of 
revelation ; or to m^n accommodating its doctrines 
to their own fancy, or inclination ; but in the latter 
days, when its authwity shall be by ail deemed para- 
mount, and without appeal, when it shall be received 
as the voice of God himself, and be listened to with 
holy affection, and acted upon with pious zeal, error 
can have no place, either in thought or action. Con- 
tinual reading will be accompanied with continual 
prayer, and the word will ever be attended with the 
influence of the Spirit. It will, then, indeed, drop 
as the rain, and distil as the dew, bringing forth the 
fruits of immortality, till the whole earth becomes 
the garden of the Lord, and there be no more 
remaining spots of barrenness, or vestiges of a 
wflderness ; but the whole earth shall yield her 
increase, and be filled with an abundant har- 
vest, and resound with songs of joy and praise. 
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XV. The $tudy of tbf works of God ivdt no 
louger be separate^ from ^e etudy of the worA of 
God. Many of the discoveries in nature have been 
made by men, Tjrho overlooked ifB Author^ who even 
denied his being, and trampled updn hi^ laws. 
Where trulh does not convince, it hardens, and the 
mind acquires a fecility of avoiding a conclusion, at 
which it is determined never to arrive- Numbers of 
Atheists have prci^^uted the two studies which most 
abound w^th proofs of the divine eiip^tence, anatomy 
and astronoiuy. The mind is free, and though de- 
sign natup-aJjiy lefuls to a designer, yet the mind qAn 
rest in the contemfdation of design, and go no fur- 
ther, and the more frequently design is presented to 
its notice, the more per^^tly it can acquire the habit 
of turning aside its view from the truth of the di- 
vine existence, which that design demonstrates. 
Thus, men, without a feeling of absurdit]/^ ^^ ^^ 
of laws, and yet deny the being of a lawgiver ; 
and admire the order of nature, and yet speak with 
contempt of the notion of an ordainer. But this 
will not always continue; the time will come when 
praise shall be offered up. to God by all the intelli* 
gent observers of his works, and all tbe attainments 
of philosophers, who overlooked the Author of na- 
ture, and who desired not the knowledge of his 
ways, shall coma into the possession of men, who 
will cdebrate the praises of the Most High, and give 
him thanks lor tbe discoveries which be vouchsafes 
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of himself, whether in nature, or in grace, God 
will then be honoured in all his works, and every 
talent and faculty be consecrated to hfa service. Na- 
ture will appear as a vast volume laid open, more or 
less, before all men, and inscribed with the being, 
the power, and the perfection, of its Author; and 
the healthful and enlarged understanding, which 
the study of nature produces, will not be without 
its benficial effects, when brought to the contempla- 
tion of the word of God. The style of the same 
Author is discernible both m revelation and in na- 
ture, and an acquaintance with one contributes to 
the knowledge of the other, and both are equally 
averse from that minute and disputations turn of 
mind, whkb s«beis(8 on mgenious sophistry and 
verbal subtleties ; but which disappears, in the con- 
tem[dati(m of the magnitude of creation, and in the 
earnest hope of the glories which are to be revealed 
hereafter. 

XVI. A state of the world, and of the minds of 
men, which supposes a new influence, changing and 
renovating all things, requires strong evidence before 
it can be believed. And this evidence we have in 
every part of the Bible, for wherever we open it, we 
find promises of a glory and blessedness upon earth, 
which are still future. Indeed, all the promises of 
Scripture have respect to this state of millennial feli- 
city ; for, though they have had their partial accom- 
plishments, they wait for their complete fulfilment 
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till the time that the Meseoah's empire be estaJ^isbed, 
and the stone cut out without hands become a great 
mountain, and fill the whole earth. Then the 
sceptce of Christ'« univensal kii^gdom shall be a 
sceptre of righeousness, and the words shall be fully 
accomplished, that ^e ^ken of him as the Mes- 
siah in the forty-fifth Psalm. " Thy throne, God, 
is for ever and ever." Then God shall have taken 
away all his wrath, and turi^ked .himself from tlie 
fierceness of his anger. Th/^a ^baU all oatioos 
whoin he has m^de come, and worship befiNre him, 
and shall glorify his jsmme. Truth shall spring out 
of the earth, and righteousness shall look down from 
heaven. Then shall the Spirit be poured out upon 
all flesh, and all shall know the Lord, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them. It is impossible 
for us to expect too highly concerning the MiUen- 
nium. We may see promises scattered throughout 
the sacred volume, concerning it^ in endless profu- 
sion, and conceived in the most emphatic language. 
Glorious things are indeed spoken of the latter .days, 
and of the happiness that is awaiting the genera- 
tions to come ; and of the ages of knowledge, stabi- 
lity, and peace, that ai^e to follow eetch other in long 
succession. Then the gates of the church shall be 
open continually ; they dxaU not be shut day nor 
night, the men may bring unto it the forces of the 
Gentiles, and that their kings may be brought. 
Then it shall be said unto Zion, the sun shall be no 
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more thy light by day, neither for brightness shall 
the moon give Ught unto thee, but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory. And thy people abo shall be all righteous ; 
they shall inherit the land for ever. The branch of 
my planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorilSed. 

XVII. The moral world is still in a state of con- 
fusion and chaos, und^gmng those changes and 
revolutions which are preparectory to its bemg brought 
into a stftte of order. The design of Providence at 
present is to " overturn, overturn, overturn," till He 
comes to whom the dominion by right belongs. It is 
in vain that men strive to raise up empires for them- 
selves ; their kingdoms are broken one after another, 
like waves upon a stormy sea. Yet, in the midst of 
confusion, order is beginning to appear. The founda- 
tions of the Messiah's empire are laid ; and if nothing 
is permanent in this world's affairs, all things are in 
progress, and hasten on to the final event. We have 
the germ, but not the'disclosure, of the future condi- 
tion of the world. True science has commenced its 
career, though it is still in its rudiments. The greater 
part of the time that has been spent, has been wasted 
in the vain struggles of erroneous philosophy. True 
knowledge is but of yesterday; but even already hew 
powers are produced for commanding nature, and 
new prospects dawn upon society. All things are 
ready for the great and consummating change, except 
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the hearts of Christians. May the Holy Spirit stir 
them up to fervent and effectual prayer, deliver them 
from all errors, and enlarge their minds to receive 
the Gospel in all its divine freedom and fullness, that 
they may become meet to share in the triumph and 
the dominion which is awaiting all the friends and 
followers of the truth. ' 
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THOUGHTS ON PRAYER 



AT THE PRESENT TIME. 



There isageneralopiaion that some great change 
is about to take place in European society. In this 
view, writers of very different turns of mtnd^ and 
who draw their conclusions from very various sources 
of information, are agreed. Thig of itself would give 
some colour of probability to the opinion which they 
entertain ; but the conviction that great changes are 
about to arrive, is strenghtened by every view of 
society which can be taken. Whether we regaid its 
outward circumstances and temporal welfare, or the 
revolution of opinions and the state of moral princi- 
pies which generally prevail, the world is evidently 
in a state of transition ; the old channels of prosperity 
are choked up, and the tide of affairs is about to flow 
in Aew currents. The old governments of Europe 
are unsuitable to the new circumstances and new 
opinions of Europe ; the war of opinion, thoqgh 
there may be periods of neutrality, is already begun ; 
and the warfare of oppooDg Ibices must at some 
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period, whether near or more distant, inevitably 
follow. 

We know from prophecy that the kingdoms of 
Europe are utterly to be broken in pieces, at least all 
those who are in any way confederate with Popery, 
and which support the iron yoke of superstition, by 
tyranny either civil or ecclesiastical. But there is 
hope of escape for this country, which has renounced 
all usurpation over the rights of conscience, and 
has so fer come out of Babylon, and kept itself sepa* 
rate from that iniquitous oppression of God's people, 
which will most assuredly bring down the vengeance 
of the Most High. 

Still there are many circumstances in the situa- 
tion of this country which are any thing but favour- 
able. The English throw away the advantages of 
the situation which God has given them, and are per- 
petually involving themselves in the quarrels and 
bloodshed of Europe ; and this not with a design of 
imparting their own liberty and freedom to the op- 
pressed, but with the continual purpose of support- 
ing those very tyrannies, those civil and religious 
powers, that oppose themselves to the progress of 
true Christianity, and which God has declared shall 
be destroyed. So that even if vengeance were not 
coming upon the English for their own sins, they 
would place themselves in the path of the destroying 
angel, that they might share in the punishments 
that are coming upon the sins of others. 
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The ciMTuplioii that is spreading through both the 
extremes of society in England, the higher and the 
lower, is also a v^ dai^ and threatening sign. 
Crimes prevail in this country which denote the last 
pmod of national corruption, and which have already 
marked out to former nations their approaching 
doom. In many inataiMses the features which were 
once thought to constitute the national character 
seem almost e£boed, and in the corruption of too 
numerous a body amongst the rich, and the degra- 
dation and miseries of the lowest poor, instead of be- 
holding the descendants of the ancient English, we 
might rather trace a resemblance to the profligate 
and wretched inhabitants of the south of Europe. 

The long suffering of God in times past, though 
it may give rise to hopes, is no foundation for com- 
plete security. The crimes of former generations, 
though past over for a titne by the Divine forbear- 
ance, are not forgotten, and the longer punishment 
is delayed, the heavier will it fall upon that genera- 
tion who are filling up the measure of their forefa- 
thers' guilt, except they avert the anger of God by 
timely repentance. 

The chief strength of every nation consists in the 
middle class, those to whom God has granted Agur's 
prayer, and given them neither poverty nor riches. 
This class is more numerous in England than in any 
other country of the old world, and th^ still retain 
much of the ancient mind and morals of England. 
But the circumstances of the times have a tendency 
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to thin this sound portion of the population ; the 
* contamination of unprincipled wealth must reach the 
few who are more prosperous, and the many who 
are depressed by the adverse circumstances of the 
country, sink down to the lower extreme of society^ 
and augment the wretchedness, without raising the 
standard of principle of those amongst whom they 
are mingled. 

Knowing that the presence of ten righteous per- 
sons would have suspended the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, we may find much comfort in 
considering the number of those who in this country 
are righteous indeed, who have put on the robes of 
the Saviour's righteousness, and who live by faith 
on him alone. But the hopes from this quarter 
might with reason have been greater some years ago. 
The prospect of religion were then much brighter^ 
Christians were more of one heart and mind, tliey 
had given up many idle disputes, and were silent, if 
not convinced, respecting many hurtful errors. God 
who judgeth the hearts, knows how much of since> 
rity and truth there was in their endeavours to spread 
the Gospel of the Saviour; there was at least a great 
appearance of zeal for the Divine cause. 

But now, not only has no considerable progress 
been made in the great work ; there are apparent 
the usual marks of decay. The enemy has been 
successful in his wonted device of stiring up strife, 
between those who were once considered as eminent 
fellow-labourers, workers together with God for the 
salvation of the world. Disputes as to the measures 
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for spreading religion have, as is usual in the course 
of things from bad to worse, been fdlowed by dis- 
putes relating to the doctrines or religion, and, in the 
midst of strife and contention, the Spirit of holiness 
and peace, it is to be feared, is less felt and listened 
to, and is preparing to withdraw, in some degree at 
least, his reviving influence. 

Such at least has been the history of many past 
times of refreshing from on high. The work of 
love and mercy has been terminated by the unholy 
strivings and emulations, by the partizanship and the 
divisions of former ages. And what is deserving 
much of consideration, these revivals of religion have 
often gone before the destruction of the nations in 
which they took place. Thus, the revivals in the 
times of Hezekiah and Josiah preceded the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the pouring out of the Spirit 
in the days of Apostles was the precursor of the 
long desolation qf Judea. Thus the angels restrain 
the winds till the elect are gathered in, and thus na- 
tions become fitted for judgment by the Gospel being 
faithfully preached, those who receive it being ga- 
thered into the ark of mercy, and those who reject 
the offer of salvation being ripe for immediate punish- 
ment. 

Every thing at the present moment depends upon 
prayer ; if prayer is restrained, the reviving work of 
the Spirit is restrained also, religion will gradually 
decay, and Britain will follow the fate of the nations 
that have gone to ruin before it, and which from 
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neglecting tbek appointed day of repenitance, are 
monuments to all succeeding ages, that Crod, though 
long sufieringy Hnuts the term of hie forbearance, 
saying now is the appointed time, now is the day of 
salvation. But if prayer be abundantly poured out 
befcMre God, that oi itself would be a sign and a 
pledge that this country is not only to be spared but 
made a chief instrument in pr<Hnoting the Divine 
purposes, and in forwarding the glory of the latter 
days. It is true that many are the societies now in 
operation for sfnreading the Gospel, but small is the 
result of all their labour and expenditure. This is 
peurtly to be ascribed to their measures being ill ad- 
vised and imperfectly arranged, but most of all to 
the influence oi the Divine Spirit not accompany- 
ing their efforts. For considerable success in former 
times has attended much sumller means, and these 
too not directeji by any remarkaUe sagacity. One 
great reason why small means are not unfrequently 
honoured with signal success, while large resources 
are often wasted away, is this, that in the first case, 
men have no temptation to trust in an arm of flesh, 
but in the latter case they often feel confident in the 
sums of money they amass, and the number of la- 
bouiers they employ. In the first case, the glory is 
altogether ascribed to God ; in the second, men are 
more disposed to share in the honour of whatever 
success has been obtained. 

In the first revival of religion, much good is often 
done, and without the same resources and efforts. 
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and apparently without any signal earnestness, 
amongst numbers united in prayer. There are few 
indeed at such times to pray ; most are in a languid 
and decaying condition, and the more benumbed 
and dead any one is, the less he feels his deadness. 
At such times it becomes the free mercy of God to 
crown the feeblest effoits with distinguished success, 
for in the almost entire absence of human means, 
the work, it is evident to all, is Divine. But since 
it is the great object, of God, in the scheme of re- 
demption, to cast a stain upon all human excellence, 
that no flesh may glory in his presence, the case is 
different when the labourers are many and the re- 
sources large; it then becomes the Divine sovereignty 
to give success chiefly in proportion to prayer, — 
prayer which is an acknowldgment that God is 
every thing, and that the creature is nothing. 

Means are the appointment of God, and all the 
resources in the world are of his creation ; all of them 
are therefore to be used with thanksgiving in the 
great work of converting the world. But God is 
not the €rod of nature only, but of grace also, and 
we must have equal regard to his renovating Spirit 
as to hk creating power. He who uses means with> 
out all prayer and supplication, and he who prays 
without using every means afforded to him, both 
come short of their duty. It is the union of prayer 
and of the wise use of means which alone places fts 
in the station which we ought to occupy. Then, 
indeed, we may expect the Divine blessing, and that 
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we shall be more than conquerors when God him- 
self is making bare his holy arm, and taking to him- 
self the victory^ 

Of ourselves we can do nothing ; is it, then, our 
duty to wait, in utter helplessness, for some sudden 
and unasked-for display of Divine power on our 
side ? No. Now is the accepted time, for prayer as 
well as for faith. As salvation is complete, and as 
the work was finished upon the cross, and as who- 
ever believes in the Saviour hath from that moment 
eternal Hfe, and enters into the foretaste, if not the 
fullness, of heavenly rest : so he that asketh in faith, 
from that moment receives, though the fulfilment of 
his petition may not be made sensible to him till* 
some distant period. 

We can do nothing without Divine assistance ; 
but prayer is the appointed medium by which we 
are to receive help from on high. If we ask much, 
we shall receive much ; if our success is small, it is 
cTvident that our prayers have been few, or that we 
have not prayed aright : for many pray much, and 
ask amiss, seeking for a blessing on their own errors 
and perversions of the truth. 

In prayer we have the greatest encouragement 
from the Divine character and goodness. God is 
more ready to give than we to ask. He first holds 
out to us heavenly blessings, and then prompts us to 
pray for them. God is sovereign, and manifests 
his sovereignty by the free and unrestricted distribu- 
tion of his gifts ; but he is pre-eminently the hearer 
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and answerer of prayer ; and while he is found of 
those who seek him not, and bountiful even to those 
who ask not, still more abundantly will he confer 
his benefits upon those who wait on him in faith 
and supplication, and who look up to him as the 
Author and Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

We have thus the greatest encouragement to pray, 
the more we consider the attributes of God. We 
might as well doubt his truth and his word, as hesi< 
tate whether or not he will accompUsh those peti- 
tions which faith presents to him ; and the expe- 
rience of all ages shows, that God is not only the 
answerer of prayer, but that he fulfils the desires of 
his people in so remarkable a manner, that sense, 
as well as faith, bears testimony to his goodness and 
truth. He may appear to delay for a season ; but 
it is for the trial of our sincerity, and the exercise of 
our faith and patience. We shall reap in due time, 
if we faint not ; the longer the delay, the larger will 
be the harvest. God is never forgetful 6f the peti- 
tions of his people; even if they have forgotten 
their own prayers, and despaired of obtaining them. 
God is still mindful of them, and is preparing to give 
them a more ample accomplishment. 

When we think of the extension of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, our first thoughts are naturally directed 
towards the heathen ; but the first object should be, 
the increase of religion amongst believers themselves. 
They are the depositories of the message of Divine 
mercv ; to them is committed the word of salvation. 
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and tbey are commanded by the Saviour to carry it 
to the extremities of the world. They are not only 
the instructors, but the examples of mankind. If 
the Gospel has little effect upon them ; if they exhi- 
bit Uttle of the character of Christ ; if their under- 
standings are darkened ; if their affections are earthly 
and selfish ; if the spirit of prayer is not largely 
poured out upon them — how can we expect any 
change for the better in the world at large? The 
revival must begin amongst themselves : they are 
the weapons which God employs to subdue the 
world to the kingdom of his Son ; and when Christ 
goes forth conquering and to conquer, they must re- 
ceive from him an edge and temper ios: their spiritual 
warfare and their predicted victory. 

Our first duty is, to pray for the spirit of prayer. 
By repeated acts of beUeving, however feeble at first, 
and by continuance in belief, a strong fieiith and a 
constant reliance are obtained; and by prayers^ 
however wandering and broken at their comn^nce- 
ment, the spirit, at last, of fervent and effectual 
prayer is poured out upon us from on high, — of 
prayer which, uniting experience to iaith, joins 
thanksgivings for former mercies to the unwavering 
expectation of future benefits. Thus it is in the na- 
ture of prayer, to spread out in its progress, continual- 
ly enlarging as it proceeds ; fornier prayers obtain- 
ing m<xe of the spirit of prayer, and the Divine 
Spirit urging and bearing forward our spirits into 
increased supplications for larger discoveries of the 
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Divine goo&aaaa, and nev confirmations of the 02- 
vioe promisee. 

BelievexB have much need to pray that their mu- 
tual taith may be strengtbraed. There is much 
OQscriptm^ faith in the world, ciHiiidence and pre- 
emption, that have no connexion with the word of 
God. But that &ith which relies simply on God's 
wcsd, is alone scriptural, and of Divine origin, and 
this felth can only be maintained and iucFeased by 
the Divine Spirit, which first imfJauted it in num. 
Thus true faith and true pr&ya must always go to- 
getb«', feith muat be nouririied by prayer, and prayer 
must rest upon faith. 

If strong faith ie not common, large and Chris- 
tian love is still less so, and yet love must greaUy 
[ffevail amongst Christians before Christianity can 
be triumphant in the world. Our Saviour has af- 
firmed, " By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples if ye love one anoth^." These w<sds Mill 
remain to be MfiUed. Even in the Apostles' time 
there were many divisions and schisms, and since 
the days of the Apostles this mark of the true church 
and of true believers has been sUU less visible. It is 
true that individuals have no power to remove eithei' 
the &ults of individual Christians, or the heresies 
and schisms of Christians when congregated into 
distinct bodies- Still our duty remains the same, 
and we are bound to love all other believers, not be- 
cause they are lovely in Uiemselves, but because 
Christ has loved them, and has given himself for 
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them. Thus our path in every case is clear and 
open ; we have only to act ourselves in the way in 
which we would wish all others to act, and to pray 
that the spirit of love wiDuld rest upon them and upon 
us, in order that we m^ht both be Christ's disciples 
indeed, and that all men might also see that we 
were his disciples. 

But if we have much reason to pray for the spirit 
of prayer, and that our feeble faith should be strength- 
ened, and that love now so much marred and hin- 
dered, should abound, we have still more urgent 
cause to pray for a lively and scriptural hope, perhaps 
at present the least exercised of the Christian graces. 
The world is living by hope, looking forward to futu- 
rity as the bestower of some imaginary good ; with- 
out hope this world would lose its hold on the affec- 
tions, and it is hope alone which makes this present 
life desirable. But all these hopes are false, and fu- 
turity is propitious to the believer alone. Christianity 
is the religion of hope ; this world is not the world 
of a Christian. He dies to this life, that he may 
live to Christ. Every step that he takes in the way 
of duty is along the path of hope, a path leading to 
a better and a brighter world. If hope, then, be not 
in vigorous exercise, the whole form of Christianity 
must be marred and impaired. If in this life only 
the Christian had hope, his comfort would be small 
indeed. But his joy and triumph consists in the 
glorious hope of immortality, and this hope can only 
be planted and nourished by the Holy Spirit, who 
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gives to Us the promise and earnest of the pmmised 
possession, and who fulfils his office of Comforter, by 
imparting to4he mind, in the midst of suffering and 
mortality, the foretaste of heavenly felicity. 

But not only is the need great that private Chris- 
tians should pray for themselves, and for others, but 
also that congregations diould unite their joint sup- 
plications, that the word of God should have free 
course and be gk»ified ; that the Divine Scriptures 
should appear not to be feeUe like the writings of 
men, but indeed to be the power of Ckkl unto salva- 
tion. Perhapa at law times has the transforming 
efficacy of the Spirit less attended the proclaiming of 
the Grospel, in proportion to the distinguished talents 
and piety of several who preach it, than at present. 
It is a striking display of the corruption of human 
nature, and of its utter hdplessness, (or rather of its 
utter want of will to receive the truth,) to behold 
numbers listening to plain and powerful preaching, 
assenting to all that they hear, and admiring the 
discourses which exclude them from every other 
ground of confidence except the cross of Christ, and 
yet to behold them, year after year, without making 
one step in advance towards salvati<»i, and the Gos- 
pel all the while becoming to them a savour of death 
unto death. Yet ministers and the beUeving part 
of the congregation look upon this state as the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, as that which may be deplored 
but cannot be remedied, and never perseveringly in- 
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quire why it is that the Goqiel is no kmger the power 
of salvatbn amongst them. 

The reascm of this want of success consists in the 

I whole of Christianity not being brought promineedy 

forward. Christ, indeed, is plainly set forth, and the 
truth of the Gospel is earnestly proposed to the 
hearers, but although all Christians are aware that 
the truth itself is not effectual to the conversion of 
souls, unless the Divine Spirit bring that word which 

I he once dictated to Prophets and Apostles, home to 

' the heart of each individual sinner; yet united 

1^ prayer for Divine assistance does not occupy so con- 

spicuous a place in the public services of religion, as 
the preaching of Christ crucified, though both are 
essentially necessary, and unless the Spirit take of the 
things of Christ and show them with a Divine power 
unto the soul, all preaching must be vain. 

The abundant outpouring of the Spirit is the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of Christianity. Though 
Christ spake as never man spake, the same success 
did not attend his preaching as, afterwards, that of 
his Apostles, because the S{Mrit from on high was not 
poured out in the fiill measure of the Christian dis- 
pensation till Christ had ascended up on hi^ to re* 
ceive gifts for men, and the best of all gifts, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. In Christianity all things are 
prqmred and ready ; time need be no delay and no 
uncertainty. We receive the Hdy Spirit when we 
ask it, as we put on the righteousness of the Lord 
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Jesiis as soon as we believe. Unless we ask fer tbe 
SjHrit in preserving prayer, and unless the assistance 
of the Spirit is inculcated as one of the essential and 
vital parts of Christianity, and if prayer is not held 
to be of the same importance as preadiing, Chris- 
tianity cannot be said to be fully proclaimed, the 
Gospel is mutilated, and an eminent portion of the 
truth is not brought fully into view. It is not enough 
for the ftdl influence of the truth that believers hear 
the Gospel, and receive the word milted with feidi ; 
they must receive it mixed with continual prayer, 
knowing that, though we are saved by the truth, it 
is when the truth is made effectual by the Divine 
energy accompanying it. Did the Spirit of truth 
mxxe accompany the word of truth, how different 
would be the effects of preaching ; and to attain 
this blessed result, nothing else is wanting than that 
continual preaching should be accompanied by con- 
tinual prayer. 

The reason why more success does not attend the 
[Hreaching of the Gospel in this country, is simply 
this, that success is not expected, as Mr. Fuller justly 
observes. Christians go forth to their warfare not 
with an expectation of victory but of defeat. It ex- 
<St« no earnest and persevering inquiry and suppli- 
catbn when the Gospel is no longer the power of 
God unto salvation in a congregation where it has 
been feithftdly preached. The case is different in 
Amisrica, there they expect success, and, accordingly, 
they have it, for expectation leads to prayer, and 
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earnest and persevering prayer to the obtaining of all 
their petitions. Here, while they count their con- 
verts by tens, they count them by hundreds in Ame- 
rica. And even in America their views require to 
be much enlarged. As yet they are but beginning to 
receive those gracious showers from on high ; we trust 
they will go cm from strength to strength, expert 
encing more of the Lord's goodness, and encouraged 
by past success to seek fen: larger communications of 
the Divine Spirit. 

The great step is to expect success, to receive with 
faith the Divinepromises, to be alive to the miserable 
condition of a w^d 13^1^ in wickedness, acsd to 
unite with the use of every means, and the continual 
preaching of the cross of Christ, prayer without 
ceasing for all conditions of men, for believers and 
unbdievers, for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ at home and abroad. 

Since the beginning of the world, could any oo/b 
of the innumerable miUions of mankind assert that 
he had prayed in faith, and according to the will of 
God, and had not in due time received an answer to 
his petition"? The mere supposition is absurd, and 
contrary to the Divine character. God ever has been 
and ever will be, the hearer and answerer of pray^. 
Has Christ crucified been preached year after year 
with small success? has he been lifted up on the 
cross without drawing all men to him ? the deficiency 
is obvious ; the remedy is at hand. Let fervent 
prayer be as abundant as faithfiil preaching, and 
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then God has promised and pledged himself that he 
will pour out his Spirit abundantly, and that. the 
words of salvation shall meet not only the outward 
ear, but be written in living characters on the hearts 
of the hearers. ' 

BeUevers in a congregation have a great duty to 
perform. They ought never to hear a sermon with- 
out praying hef(yre it, that the preacher may be 
abundantly taught of the Holy Spirit, that God 
would put suitable words into his mouth, and bring 
those words with power to the hearers' hearts. Be- 
lievers shoidd pray with the minister while he is 
preaching, listen in the attitude of prayer as well as 
of faith, and they should pray after the speaker has 
ceased ; that the seed sown may strike root upon 
good ground, prepared by the Holy Spirit, to yield 
some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. 

It is the duty of ministers,, above all things, to 
seek the aid of the prayers of the bdievers among 
their congregation, not in a general way, by merely 
recommending it, but by pressing it upon them in 
private as well as in public, always inculcating that 
it is by the prayer of the peqple that ministers are 
strengthened for the work, that souls are won to 
Christ, and redeemed from destruction, and that reli- 
gion flourbhes or decays according. as supplications 
and thanksgivings are poured out or restrained be- 
jfore God. How earnestly does St P»ul seek iix the 
prayers of his conv^ts ; he is not content to pray 
without ceasing for them ; he urges them again to 
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be urgent in their mtorc^oos for lum, and to their 
supplicntiom be attiibutegi his deliyerances and bk 
success. 

Thus, the abundant out-pouring of the spirit of 
prayer would give a new life to whatever congr^a- 
tion should fully perceive, that without Divine aid, 
nothing can be done, and that if prayer is withheld, 
the copious efiusion of the Divine Spirit will be 
withheld also. Then they would know that God 
was with them of a truth, that the written word was 
but the sword of the Spirit, and that the sword wield- 
ed by an Almighty arm was triumphing over all op- 
position, and proceeding from victory to vickNry. 
Neither would these blessed effects be confined to the 
congregation in which they arose ; others would hear 
that God was accompanjring the word i^ken with 
a divine energy. New hopes would spring up ; and 
with hope, prayer and confidence would revive ; all 
would be waiting upon God, looking up on high for 
those reviving showers of grace Auai were about to 
descend upon the thirsty and parched up land. The 
ministers of tiie Gospel, howerar eminent in gifts at 
the present time, wcold appear endued with new 
power from above, more amply furnished for every 
good word and wc»rk, and having an effectual door 
opened to them, and ever kept open, and more 
widely opened by the moreased ^irit of waiting 
wpon God, and by the abundance of petitions and 
thanksgivings that were daily presented to him. By 
the fervency of prayer, new roinisters, of high and 
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<bverafied iHtainitiMiffl, would be thrust fixdi to the 
work of the Goapd; new GalviDs and Luthens; 
nay, even another Vwal and another ApoOos; ix 
the pfOBoise etands ftet, that, in the laHw days, the 
weakest Christian shaU be as David, and David ae 
the Angel of the Lord. Had we the prayer without 
eeasang of the ApoBthw and thdr converts, these 
wouU briog back to us the graces of the iqpootolical 
times; naymore,they wouldop^i outtous theglorj' 
of the latter days. 

In urging the imperative importance of prayer, 
there is no wi^ to derogate in any thing from the 
abaoiate necessity of {weaching the ooss of Christ. 
Oh that Christ wefe {Reached more frequently, more 
fredy, more fully, more certainly ; that the Gospel 
trumpet of Jubilee should be ev^ sounding through 
our land, in tones so clear and certain, that none, 
unless wilfully, could misa^pirehaid them! Yet. 
seeing that ncme will bdieve on the Saviour, except 
the Spirit draw him, that however clearly and dis- 
tinctly Christ may be offi^ed to all, none will believe 
on him, or accept the offer, it is evident that (Ntayer is 
as necessary as preaching ; that, without earnest 
and continual prayer, we have no reason to imagine, 
either from past experience, or fiom the nature of 
the Gospel itself, that preaching will ^ver be widely 
efifectual. 

Of aU benevdent purposes, that of urging others 
to pray is the greatest, and most ccmducive to the 
ftirf herance of all other designs, and to the general 
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wdi&re of the world. If it is important that chil- 
<ken should be taught in sabbath eehoole, that the 
poor should have the Gospel preached to them, still 
more important is it that all men should be taught 
by the Divine Spirit, that the Go^l should be writ- 
ten in living characters on every heart. If it is im- 
portant that the heathen should have Christ preached 
to them, that those who have never known GhrkC 
should learn to put their trust in him, it is higMy 
important also th^t believers should have a larger 
portion of the Divine Spirit; and being more streqgth- 
ened in the Divine life themselves, should be better 
able to instruct and strengthen others. If the Spirit 
is not more largely poured out upon us at home, we 
shall be little able to do much for the heathen abroad. 
We complain of the want of missionaries ; few are 
willing to go and preach the Gospel to distant na- 
tions, and fewer still are well qualified to do so. The 
only remedy is prayer. Well may others be unwill* 
ing to go and preach, if we who stay at home are 
unwilling to pray. But we have the Divine pro- 
mise, that, if we pray to the Lord of the harvest, 
he himself will send forth labourers into the vine- 
yard ] and the labourers whom he sends shall cer- 
tainly not labour in vain. 

Of all things, prayer is the most easy and the 
most difficult. In its own nature, it is modt easy. 
It is but raising up the heart to Him who is not far 
off from any one of us, — ^to Him in whom we live, 
and move and have our being, — who is reconciled 
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to US by the death of Christ,-^who, having given ue 
his beloved Son, that whosoever beUeveth in him 
should not perish, but have ev^lasting life, hath 
given us an infinite proof, that with Christ he will 
freely give us all things. And yet, to our £3tllen na- 
ture, prayer is most difScuh. Here we have a strong 
proof how far human nature is alienated from God. 
,We Bixe csffnal. Prayer, though an easy, is a spirit- 
ual exercise. It appeals to no visible object, and re- 
ceives no audible answer. There is nothing in it 
on which the senses can rest, except the fervency of 
the animal spiHte^ wlu^ sometimes accompanies it, 
and which many, unfortunately, consider a princi- 
pal p£ut of devotion. Prayer is simply taking God 
at his word, — asking, because he has commanded 
us to ask, and upon a promise of receiving. It is 
merely faith expressing its wants in words : Lord, 
I believe ; be it done unto me according as thou hast 
spoken. 

The difficulty we find in prayer can only be over- 
come by prayer, as the remains of unbelief in the 
heart are oidy overcome by perseverance in believ- 
ing. He that prays frequently, however wandering 
his prayers may be at first, will certainly, in the end 
pray fervently and eflfiBctually. The free and infi- 
nite love of God not only bestows on us grace for 
grace, hut makes each degee of grace a step for as- 
cending to a larger measure. Only to suppUcatioixs 
let us add thanksgivings ; let us be mindftil of the 
mercies we have already received, as well as of those 
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which we stiK expect fsom the exoeediHg riches and 
goodi^ess of God. The diffieukks whkb we fiad m 
prayer from the bftekwsordness of our own hearts^ 
are a feitile source of excusefli, wheo aajr appcMfiifr- 
meats or meetings tor prayer are proposed. Now all 
these excuses are obviated by fiomsting that each one 
is beund to pcay in private for a larger effusKm of 
the Hdy Sj^uii both upon himsdtf and upon othefiET. 
To avoid this duty, no possibk plea or excuse can be 
made, and if att believers heartily and sincerely ear 
gaged in private prayer, all difficulties ^tid^ eia&uses 
would speedily vanish. Thts spirit of prayw would 
desc^id in a larger measure upon them ; the s^at 
of adaption would lead them to their heavenly F;^ 
ther, as naturally as children are lead to tbmr earthly 
parents for a supply of their wants; the spirit of love 
and union would briog Christians together, and urge 
them to poi^r out their supplications at a throne of 
grace, for they would soon become aware of the cu- 
mulative force of prayer, and that a larger blessing 
is promised to the petitions of two or three united in 
Christ's name, than to their individual prayers when 
they remain separate from each other. Thus, small 
societies would be naturally and insensibly formed 
without any formality or cumbrous preparation, and 
larger unions, occasionally, whencircumstances.might 
render it expedient, would unite their joint supplica- 
tions, being already united with one heart, by oue 
faith, and one Spirit. 
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Aa fpr the times and seesons of prayer, att. mmt 
be good. The ear of God b ever open to the t»y. of 
tboee who come uato him, and his Ahnighty arm 
is ever ready to bring them certain and effectual 
help. WheUier rising up or Ijmg down, whether at 
home or in the way, solitary or among tl» mnbi- 
tttdes, we have conttnUal access through the blood 
of Christ unto the holiest of hohes. Not but that 
particular circumstances and particular seascuas are 
particularly favourable fer pouring out the heart be- 
fore God, and the vicissitudes of human afiairs, and 
the changes of the yeary and of the heavenly bodies, 
which are marking out to us oixt shortened span of 
life, and our near ap{xoach to a better country, call 
upon us urgently to intercede for the welfcure of others, 
and for the preservation of our native land, wh3e 
yet an opportunity is afforded to us. 

We have reached the crisis both of our temporal 
and spiritual welfare. We are at present weighed 
in the balance of God's justice and mercy. Our 
praying or our not praying with increasing fervency 
and earnestness, wiU, if we may judge from the past 
history of ceiigion, either way turn the scale. Those 
who neglect to press fiuward, will see the Divine in- 
fluence more and more withdrawn, but those who 
proceed forward, calling for Divine aid, will go on 
from strength to strengh, and will drink deeper and 
deeper of the waters of life. We know from the 
sure word of prophecy, that times of judgment are 
approaching, that many nations will be scattered like 
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the chaff of the summer thraBhiiig-*flo<H*, and we 
know that judgment must begin at the house of 
God. This nation has been more favoured than any 
other European people : mindful how we have abused 
our privileges, we have no reason to assume any ^un- 
warranted security from God's former goodness. Let 
us not be high-minded, but fear. Let us hope sdso, 
but on scriptural grounds. Let us ask, and we shaQ 
receive ; let us commit ourselves in faith and prayer 
to the Divine protection, and we shall be sustained 
by the everlasting arms, and we shall be carried 
triumphantly through that day of trial which: shall 
fall as a snare upon the nations of the earth. Let 
us recollect that if the national vices have been ac- 
cumulating generation after generation, £md are now 
ready to fill the cup of Divine vengeance to the 
brim, the prayers of the saints in this country for 
many ages have been accumulating also. No prayer 
of faith is ever lost. And in pouring forth our sup- 
plications before God, for our religion and our 
country, we join the last aspirations that were breath- 
ed from the death-beds of former saints, and . from 
the fires c^ the early martyrs, till the whole united 
cry for. deUverance come into the ears of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth. , 
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